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PREFACE 


SWAMI ViVEKANANDA PATRIOT-PSOPHET—Thp book 15 R Study 
of Swamt Vivekananda in relation to national problems. Tbis 
study ccuitains Swamiji’s views regarding national reconstruc¬ 
tion of India and the part played by him in its great reawakening. 
The basis of this study is the dialectical analysis of the 
Indian society of the nineteenth century. 

Here, it should be acknowledged that all the family incidents 
and the incidents of the early life of Swami Vivekananda, have 
been put down in the book after consultation with the writer's 
elder brother, Sri Mahcndranath Datta. 

The writer owes his great debt of gratitude to Brahmachari Amar 
Chaitanya of Ramakrishna Vedanta Math for helping him in 
everyway for the publication of the book. He also owes thanks 
to the Ramakrishna Vedanta Math, Calcutta, for putting at his 
disposal all the literature dealing with the Ramakrishna move¬ 
ment for perusal. 

Again, his thanks are due to the Trustees of Prabuddha Bharat, 
Mayavati, for their kind permission granted previously to the 
writer to quote the writings of Swamiji. 

Here, the writer, also expresses his thanks to those who in various 
ways have helped him in bringing out the book. 

3, Gourmohan Mukherji Street 

Calcutta-6 Bhupendranath Datta 

October 1, 1954 




FOREWORD 


The influence of Swami Vivekananda in the mind of natioiialist 
India is well-known. Five decades ago, his Indian lectures 
collected in book form entitled “From Colombo to Almora*** 
became the source of inspiration to many a youth. His 
words ‘‘Heaven is nearer througrh football than through Gita. 
We want men of strong biceps” became the slogan of the 
ardent youthful nationalists of that time. 

Indian Nationalism as understood by Swamiji is not 
the same as understood to-day. To him, a nation meant the 
people. He wanted the upliftment and freedom of the Indian 
people. He wanted the material and moral advancement of 
the same. By the word “people” he did not mean a political 
term, but the masses who constitute the major portion of 
humanity living in India. In reading the sayings of Swamiji 
quoted in this volume the reader will find that he has divided 
the Indians into two classes, the rich—the upper class, and 
the poor—the lower class. This latter class he has 
designated as the “masses”. They form the toiling classes 
of India. Swamiji's efforts were directed in drawing the 
attention of the youth of the country towards the betterment 
of the condition of the masses. He has not only repeatedly 
asked them to take up this onerous task but he has laid 
down the principles of his program also. But how many 
have realized what he has said and how many have acted 
up to it? 

It seems that the youth of the country did not realize the 
full import of his advic% in this matter. To fliem Swamiji’s ptea 
for upliftment of the Indian masses meant only phiiahthropic 
and charitaUe works. Hence the country is dotted with 
Sodal Service Societtes! But if any one reads his advice in 
the light of modem pfdlosophy fdr the upliftment of the 
masses, he win fiifd that Swamiji was not content in gltdng" 
ah amtdiorative program only, lie also wanted a fadlcal mite 
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of the chronic condition. He was not for keeping up the 
siams quo of the Indian Society, but wanted a complete overhaul 
of the whole thing! 

A Marxist will be amazed in seeing his ideas anticipated in 
the sayings of Swamiji, and he will be more amazed when 
he reads that Swamiji has openly called himself a “socialist*’. 
Therein lies the key to Swamiji’s advice to the youth of his 
country. One will be surprised in reading that Swamiji has 
not only used Marx's phrase, that “the poor arc getting 
poorer and the rich are getting richer" but he has also 
spoken about the “proletarian culture", and has foretold that 
the “Proletocult" (Proletarian Culture) of the Indian 
masses will be the future culture of New India! In going 
through the pages of this book one cannot but admit that 
Swamiji was saturated with the ideas of the social-revolu¬ 
tionaries of the West. Indeed he gave evidence enough 
that he was well acquainted with their literature and 
ideals. 

To many an admirer of Swamiji this will sound quite strange 
and unorthodox. Some will call it a blasphemy even. But 
truth is stranger than fiction. Some part of his life is not 
known to the Indian public. Very few people know that he 
had political revolutionary ideas in the beginning. He 
wanted to free the country from the foreign yoke. But he 
failed in his attempt, and seeing the cause of his failure, he 
tried a different remedy and deflected his attention to 
another channel. The key to the new venue of his work for 
India lay here. 

The year before his death, when two of his foreign admirers 
(one of whom was his disciple) with the collaboration of 
some noted dtizens of Calcutta started a nationalist group/ 
which later on became the nucleus of the later revolutionary 
movement of Bengal, Swamiji desisted his disciple from jmning 
it ^On being asked by the Sister Christine as to why he requested 
Other one to ke«p aloof from Indian politics, he answered^ 
"Vyhat does Nivedita know of Indian conditions and politics? 
I more pdttics in my life than she 1 I had tden of 

Indian princes for die overlh^ of ^ 
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forei^ yoke. For that reason, fro|n the Himifilayaf to 
Comorin 1 have tramped aU over the eopntry. For that 
reason 1 made friends with the gun-maker ^ir HliiaaL Maxim. 
But I got no response from the country. The country is 
dead”. And he narrated further attempt of his at this time 
in other direction; but he again said, “India is in putrifaction. 
What 1 want to-day is a band of selfless young workers who 
will educate and uplift the people.” Swamiji narrated further 
of his doings to Sister Christine. But she refuged to divulge 
it to the writer. 

Here it should be mentioned that the news about the attempt at 
revolution on the part of the Swamiji was not unknown to the 
leading revolutionaries of the first batch. It was narrated by the 
Swamiji himself in the course of a dialogue with Pandit 
Sakharam Ganesh Deuskar at Belur. Pandit Deuskar him¬ 
self was an active member of the revolutionary party. On 
being interrogated by Deuskar regarding the future of the 
country Swamiji answered: “The Country has become a 
powder magazine. A little spark may ignite it, I will see the 
revolution in my life time.” On being asked as to the nature 
of this revolution, whether the Indians will seek foreign help, 
he answered, “No, the Indians will not make mistake the 
fourth time. I know several princes who can successfully 
carry on the revolution.” Later on, this conversation was 
divulged by Deuskar to the leading Bengal revolutionaries 
in about 1904 A.D, This news about Swamiji’s attempt lent 
further strength to them. 

Thus, the key-note of his attitude towards the Indian 
national question was to uplift the Indian masses by educa¬ 
ting them, and by instilling the feeling of man-consciousness 
in them. What he wanted was to g^ve a background to the 
process of nation-buildtng. On this account he emphasised 
education for the masses and to help “to develop their lost 
individuality”. He clearly iBscerned that vrithout the 
uprise of the majority of the popularion of India iy|io are 
lying in a debased condition, Indkm regener^ if nojt pot» 
fible. Swamiji was hi his that our degradation 

if not dite to political easlavemeht, Wt lost pf >|l| rotto^ 
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freedom of the man from time immemorial. Tliat religious, 
social and economic slavery have dehumanized the Indians, 
1V35 the burden of his theme for India's upUftment. For 
that reason he wanted the disturbance of the status quo of 
the Indian society as can be gleaned from his sayings when 
he depicted the same as "horrid, diabolical", and as a remedy 
he said, "No priestcraft, no social tyranny! More bread, 
more opportunity for everybody!” 

Swamiji called himself a socialist, and so far it is known, he 
was the first Indian to designate himself as such. Yet his 
socialism is not of the same brand as of to-day. In making 
an analysis of his sayings a Marxist may say that his "Socia¬ 
lism” does not tally with that of Lenin, and may fall short 
of the socialist Ideal of the West; his was more of the 
reformistic school. Yet one must not forget that during the 
time when Swamiji penned these epistles. Socialism did not 
lake a revolutionary attitude. The only exception to it was 
in Kussia, where in the mtlieu of that country it could not be 
otherwise. But the Bolshevists had not arisen as yet, and 
the world had not heard anything about the theory of "Dicta¬ 
torship of the Proletariate”. But strange as it is, in refer¬ 
ring to his saying quoted from page 401 (IV) one will find 
that Swamiji did foretell about the dictatorship of the 
proletariate when he said, "Yet, a time will come when 

there will be the rising of the Sudra class.a time will 

come, when the Sudras of every country.will gain 

absolute supremacy in every society". It will sound still strange 
when one hears what is narmted to the author by Swamiji's 
American disciple Sister Christine, that "it was in New York 
during Swamiji's last visit to America he told us these things, 
Swamiji was walking up and down the floor and saying— 
first comes the rule of the Brahmans, then the rule of the 
Ksfaatriyas. At present the world is being ruled hy the 
Vaishyas, Next comes the rule of th^ Sudras. X am 
nmndcniiig first Sudm Stats win be established. 

It either in Russia or In China. In both these 

eci^tilriet the huge masses of peoples are oppressed and 
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To zil liid^ fed with the cud of autiquxted Efi^Ush iileo* 
logics and antediluvian world-views of hk bwn cpuntty this' 
will sound strange, and to many an Occidental this wifi sound 
queer when he remembers that Karl Marx in his lifetime 
has said that the cause of freedom of the Russian people was 
a hopeless one. But more than half a century ago, Swamtji 
prophesied about the uprise of the Russian masses, and 
the possible establishment of the rule of the samel And 
the difference of opinion lay in the uphill work of tfie 
Russian Youth during the time that intervened between the 
sayings of these two great men, Marx knew Bakunin 
sometime as his colleague, sometime as his antagonists 
At that time, the movement of freedom of the Russian 
people was in its infancy. It was confined to some sporadic 
terroristic attempts of the students. There was no mass 
movement in Russia at that time. Hence Marx was in 
despair. But when Swamiji was in the West, Peter 
Kropotkin was living as an exile in London (Swamiji met 
Kropotkin at the Paris International Exhibition) and 
Plekhanoff's party was very active in the field, though Lenin 
had not seceded from the latter as yet. Nobody knows 
what conversation took place between Swamiji and Kro¬ 
potkin at Paris. They met only once at the same place. 
But some of Swamiji*s Occidental disciples were ardent ad¬ 
mirers and friends of Kropotkin. They always talked of 
the latter to the author. But it cannot be said ffiat Swamiji was 
influenced by Kropotkin in his conversation, Yet one must 
realize that Swamiji had extensively travelled over the civi¬ 
lized world, and had met savants of different shades of 
ideals. Hence it was not a wonder that he was alive to 
the problems of modern world and would see the problems 
of his own countiy in that light. 

lliose of our fellow-countrymen who have been so loi^ diewing 
the cud of mid-Victorian ideologies and have been importing die 
class-patriotism of British capitalist class known as **Nattondisiii'* 
as the cure-all of India's woes, migl^ Have tal^ a lesson of what 
lie bad said regarding the Indian sHuatloh. To them hla 
Sayings are pregnant with meanings because his name la 
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being exploited in many fields of Indian actiidties. Those 
of the Indian nationalists who exploit Swamiji’s name ^or 
"Indian Nationalism'* must take a heed of what he has sai4 
regarding IncUa’s problems. Swamiji has denounced the 
exploitation ot the Indian masses by the aristocrats and he 
has called the arguments of those who believe in keeping 
the masses down, as "demoniacal and brutal.’* He said that 
"the first step to become a patriot'* is to feel for the starv¬ 
ing millions. Again he emphasized that there should be "no 
privilege for anyone, equal chance for all. The youngmen 
should preach the gospel of social raising up, the gospel of 
Equality". But to those who shout for freedom, yet deny it to 
others, he has said, "Our young folks make meetings to 
get more power from the English. None deserves liberty 
who is not ready to give liberty." The class-character of 
our patriotism was unmasked by Swamiji long ago! 

That Indian nationalist movement has been a class movement, 
cannot be gainsaid. It has been the movement of the Indian 
Bourgeoisie to get the political control of the country. But 
Swamiji was explicit in his opinion that thereby the condition 
of the Indian people will not be bettered. Without the 
raising up of the masses on the basis of equality, the majority 
of the Indian people will remain where they are from time 
immemorial as "hewers of wood and drawers of water” to 
use Swamiji’s own expression. Up to the time of indepen¬ 
dence, the nationalist movement had been a reactionary one— 
it denMncied political freedom only. It had been reactionary 
in other aspects of life; so long it did not say anything about 
social, religious and economic freedom of man’s life. But 
Swamiji, demanded an all-round freedom of man. He wanted 
liberty in all aspects of man’s life. 

Those nationalists who in their hatred of British rule have 
hated everything that is fore^, and have thought that the insti* 
tutions of their own country are the best in the world and have 
eicplotted $wamiji*8 name in tlus field, take a heed of what he 
has said ; "Modern India admits spiritual equality of all soul»r' 
hut keeps the, nodal difference" "A country whm 

miSiofiB ol peq^ Bvn on fk^m of the fmfmt plant, and a 
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or two of Sftdixtis and i liuttcUtd tntUti^ or to of 
Brahmiiis suck tljie blood out of these poor people,.it that 
a countty or hell? Is that a reUgioa, or the deyil*i 
dance?” 

Agfain, those who think that Swamtji has talked of sjarituality 
and spiritual Civilisation of India only, take a lesSbn of what 
he has said in this matter. He said, “we talk foolishly against 
material civilization..«. Material ctvUizatimi, hay even luxury, is 
necessary to create work for the poor.” Bwamili was not de^ to 
the fact that without satisfaction of material wants, higher 
thought and ideal cannot develop, therefore he said, db 
not believe in a God who cannot give me bread heie^ giving 
me eternal bliss in heaven!” 

In gleanings over his sayings one will dearly grasp that 
Swamiji was opposed to exploitations of all kinds. He siras 
the hrst Indian to discern that our so^alled religiosijty and 
patriotism has taken the shape of exploitation! He has 
denounced the class-character of our civilization, and as a 
remedy wanted to educate, and uplift the masses on the basis 
of equality, because in them he saw, lies the hope of India. 
Farther, as the means of building up a New India, he has 
preached that "Proletocult” will create a new Indian Nation. 
That future India will not be~a sectarian one, but it will rise 
on the basis of a new culture evolving out of the psychology 
of the masses was predicted by him long ago. Tberein lies 
our hope for the future. The only practical way to unite 
the masses of divergent sects and communities in a homo-' 
geneous body, is through a new culture which will not bear 
any class or communal character, but will evolve out of the 
psychology of the masses as the solution to the complex 
communal and sectarian questions that have been tearing 
asunder India of modem time. 

Finally, Swamiji has expected much from the Youth of 
India! and in addressing the young men of his own province 

he has said, “You, young men of Bengal,.come up, you 

can do everything and you must do everything." 

The youth of India are awakening, and arc getting alive 
to the national questions. Bifferent forms of ideologies are 
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being put in the melting pot India is passing through a 
period of intellectual transition. It is high time' that the 
youth of the country should awake to the new conscious¬ 
ness of having a new world-view, and sec Indian problems 
from new angles of visioa If the Indian youth wants liberty 
for himself, he must give it to others. If he aspires for 
freedom, he must want it in all spheres of his life. If he 
wants to serve his country, he must serve the chronic poverty- 
stricken teeming millions of beings who constitute the 
majority of his Wlow-countrymen as Swamiji has said, ‘"The 
only hope of India is from the masses.” Swamiji*s sayings 
once inspired the patriotic-minded youth of India, May his 
sayings about their duty inspire them to do further service 
to that one-fifth of humanity which so long lay enfettered and ex¬ 
ploited in India! May the new line of work for the masses 
as advised by Swamiji further the cause of his country so 
that his prophecy about the Russian and Chinese masses 
may be fulfilled in India too in the course of time. 
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The hook mtitled "Vivdcananda the Socialist** was written at 
request of the wiiter’s young comrades of the youth movement 
that was in full swing in Bengal in 1928^29, to guide them in 
their work. As Swamiji's sayings were the sources of ins|Hratiion 
to the young revdutionaries of Bengal and outside during the 
days between 1902-1916, so Swamlji’s utterances and exhorta* 
tions to the youth of India to work for the masses and to t^lift 
them, may guide the youthful workers in die labor and peasant 
fields. 

With this object in view, his sayings appropriate to the work 
of the mass movement were collected and put together in the 
fonn of the above captioned book. Further, it was directed 
by the writer that the sale proceeds of the book would go to the 
iOialispur Swaraj Ashram, Krisht Fund, District Khulna, But 
the said Ashram has been disestablished long ago, and tibe district 
of Khulna has now become a part of East PaHstan, a s^)arato 
state. Moreover, the book has gone out of market 
The name of the book provdced ridicule amongst some of die 
old folks who regarded Swamiji as only a mystic and a Hindu revi* 
valist of the orthodosc patterm Only it created a /arore amongst 
the youthful workers in the field of mass movement They found 
a support in him in their work as the national revolutionaries 
drew thrir inspiratioii from him in the foitner decades. In the 
course of dme the boc^ made its mark on the puldic mind. The 
'Introduction** was translated in Bengalee and published in a 
Bengalee monthly magarine named **Bharat,*^ now 4rifunct. 
Moreover, there was a demand for the book from parts pi 
India. As a result, die book went out pi market long ago> But 
there is a constant demand for it Oli this account^ the writeris 
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friends liave, usigcd him to revise the book and to give an 
exposition of Swamiji's sa 3 ring$ in the present conteact of 
indqaendent India. 

Originally^ thiii book was written to> inspire the workers in various 
national fields striving for the independence of India. But today 
India is an independent democratic republic. India; that 
is Bharat, is now a secular state and as such, is making its mark 
in the world politics. But inside Bharat there is a confusion in 
the matter of national ideal. Everyone is at a loss to give a dear 
conception of New Bharat that is in making. Some say we must 
go back to the good old days of the past, some say she must be a 
tiplica of Soviet Russia, some want to imitate the U.S.A, etc. 
As an aftermath of the confusion, Mahatma Gandhi, the 
father of the new Indian nation had to lay down his life in the 
hands of a pditica! fanatic. 

Confusion is still going on and party wrangles are hindering the 
progress of free India. Dialectical contradictions in 
historic-materialistic field of free India are preventing the emer¬ 
gence of the form of the new India that is in making. Instead 
of India one and indivisible, we got a partition of the mother¬ 
land. Gandhi's dream of Ramraj (whatsoever it might have 
meant) gave place to a democratic republican state. Again, in 
the name of democracy, bourgeois-democracy is established which 
again in practical fidid is evolving intp Plutocracy i.e. the rule 
of the capitalist class. Thus the traili of dialectical contradic¬ 
tions of Historical-Materialism ts dearly discernible in the 
zigsag course of the politics of present-day India.' 

Here, the utterances of Swamiji a propas his vision of a future 
new India are put before the workers to insure them in the 
matter of nation building. It is hoped that irrespecfive of 
dogmas and creeds impoirted, from outside^ his advices will dear 
tire blurring vision of new Bharat. In this matter, the worker 
will see tbat the ideal is lying nearer at home than seddng from 
outride for it 

Now-a-days, the youhgmen imbued with a Smattering of Marxism 

lUi^lcides moves in a stfEmg cum. MdThg^ut spesks die same thing. 

It fiitm hi t way socorta; to 





•cat! Iijm a ^'reactimiy. la his Hie Hxoe I 9 ie flodai*4alamiiifi 
al tile day calted him a neactkoiafy as ; because he did next 
advocate that only by giving widows to remarriage or HMddwg 
some inter-caste marriages and suchlike social relottxis 
Indians regeneration would be achieved. To hkn that was mt 
the crying need of the time. The desideratum aocordmg to him 
is to raise the masses^ to educate them and to elevate them in the 
scale of advanced humanity. 

In his travels all over India the thing that strode him most was 
the grinding per/erty of the masses and theif degradation. Yeti 
none of the reformers and pditlcians aspiring poUdead rights 
from the hands of the British rulers, condescended to look after 
their interests. Hence, he cried out, "Do 3W1 feel that 
millions and millions of the descendants of gods and of sages 
have become next door neighbours to brutes? Do you fed that 
millions are starving for ages ?”— (My Plan of Cirmpengn). Again* 
he says, "With all boosted education of modem times, if anybody 
says a kind word for*them, I often hnd our men shrink at Cince 
from the duty of lifting them up, these poor downtrodden people. 
Not only so, but I also hnd that all ^rts of most detmmiacal 
and brutal arguments culled out from the crude ideas of here¬ 
ditary transmission and other such gibberish from the western 
world, are brought forward in order to brutalize and tyrannize 
over the poor, all the more.”* (The Misshn of the Vedemia)* 
Again, as m admonitkm he says, "Aye in this country of oms 
the very birth place of the Vedanta, our masses have bcisn hyimo- 
tised for ages. To touch ti»m is pollution, to sit with them is 
poUutton. Hopdess they were bom hopdess they must remain.” 
Finally he gives his program i "But above all, let me once more 
remii^ you that here is need of practied woric and the first part 
of that is, that you should go to the sinldx^ millknis of India, 
and take them by the hand.” ( The Vedanta) , Further in order to 
explain this program, he says, "A hundred thousand men and 
womas fired with the zeal of holiness,.. .will go over the length 

2. At the time at Swum Vtvdkanands, axtides used to be pudiidied in 
the pnMse justifying castoeystem in the name ol adence^ sad 
tnXoachabillty has always hem sopiKicled in tba name of "Kimmi” 
dogma the conservative peofAea 
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and breadth oi< the land, preaching the goapd of salvation the 
gospel of help, the gosp^ of social raising ^—the go^)d of 
equality/'* 

In order to dtscidate his program he says, “The only hope of 
India is from the masses. The upper classes are physically and 
morally dead"*. 

Do these utterances soimd like reactionary ones? Progress and 
reaction are rdative terms. It is dear to a dialectician that a 
sodal or political stand of one age becomes an obstade to advance 
in the next epoch, as phenomena cropping up in the new age 
contradict the previous stand. In Indian history of the period, 
youngmen educated in occidental learning and flushed with the 
new light b^ian to compare thdr society with the occidental one, 
and found that the Indian society was at a much lower levd than 
the former in the matter of s<»ne social institutions. They found 
out that in the name of religion and religious sanctions gross 
superstition, priestcraft, meaningless rites and ceremonies were 
rdgning supreme in tiie minds of men and sodety. In the 
name of Holy Scripture, wanton brutalities were being perpetrated 
on widows. These were the antitheses to the real scriptural 
injunctions. 

Human sodety is based on economics. With economic advance¬ 
ment sodety progresses. It changes its institutions according 
to its economic progress. Thus we AihI that in tiie first period 
of the nineteenth century as antithesis to the idd caste^dden and 
feudal sodety, a new dass, the Bourgedsie has taken its rise. 
The rule of English East India Company evolved the middle 
dass in the countiy. As Bengal was the first plaoe where British 
rule was established, a sodo-economic change took place in the 
dd moribtind Hindu sodety. A middle class took its rise first 
in this province. Again, as the Hindds were the first to welcome 
the occidental ^stem of education, natursdly, the educated men 
of the period flushed with the new light penetrated through tiie 
(jarkness around •them. They found out that crass superstition, 
meaningless rites arc reigning supreme in the name of rdigion. 

■ '' I. / ' _ ___ 

3. >The Ufe", V6L IV. p. im 

4. “Works of Swami Viveka n a n da * *, VoL V, p. 81. 
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And tliese are ^taded to have scrt{)tui«l aanctiiMis^ The erxa^ 
and inhutnan rite of 5ori which had an ecmomk zaotive hehted 
it, was fdsted on the superstitious and deluded peoples as sanc^ 
tkMied hy the Vtda —^regarded by the Hindus as the revealed 
Scripture. 

As the impact of new economic conditions on the old society* 
gave rise to new socio-economic phenomena the rise of the 
Bourgeoisie, likewise, the impact of new education on the stagr 
nating mind, gave rise to the contradictiQns that xesulted in 
engendering new phenomena in the society. The educated hence 
liberal section of the newly arisen Bourgeoisie lodlced askance 
and said, "What is going on in the society in the name of reUgion?” 
Thus it led them athinking. The enquiring mind of the liberals 
soon found out that what is passing on as treligion and religious 
sanctions are contrary to the scriptures. The Rig-Veda has been 
forged to give a sanction to the economic need of the vested 
interests euphemistically called— Sail. Again, in the name of 
the Veda and other scriptures crass superstitions and rites are 
prevalent The ignorant and unscrupulous priesthood was 
eaqrfoiting the deluded peoples to utmost eactreme. What 
Swamiji called "Hideous Vamachara", was reigning supreme 
among the upper classes. Sonp used to be sung that the 'Weda 
calls you a three-eyed one”! Sakti puja was supposed to have 
been sanctioned in the Rig Vida, llicy called a Sukta of the 
Rig Veda as the "Devi Sukta”. The situation has been pithily 
described by Swamiji himsrif: "A country where millions of 
people live on flowers of the mohua plant Is that religion or 
the devil's dance" ? 

This sad state of things in the moribund sodety gave rise to thd 
hi^orical-materialistic contradiction in the shape of the rise of 
liberal bourgeoisie. The dialectics of the time gave rise to Ram 
Mohan. Roy and ius assodates. It is tiiis group that heralded 
the new awakening of Bharat. This dass istarted the ball of 
Renaissance rolling. Hence, aptly Ram Mabaix has been called 
by Swamiji as, "the first roan of new regenenste India***, odiers 
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called him the **Prophct of New India”. Of cotirsej, he was not 
only the first asm hut also the prophet of New IncUa that was 
in making in the nineteenth century. Long ago before the 
advent of Ram ^ohan Roy in the public field, a gixMip of liberal 
men in Calcutta formed themselves into a committee to persuade 
the newly made widov/s not to burn themsdvcs to death ki the 
funeral pyre ol their husbands. Brahman pandits of the com¬ 
mittee used to visit the burning ghat where cremation takes place 
to dissuade the widows that “sati” i.e. the burning oneself in 
the funeral pyre of her husband is contrary to the scripture. 

Thus, contradictions in the mind of the liberal bourgeoisie 
engetuhned religious reforms which further gave rise to social 
reforms. The more the bourgeoisie broadened its base, the 
nsore it got liberal education, the more it came to the conclusion 
that child-marriage, enforced widowhood of girl widows, hulinism 
i.e. polygamy among some Brahmans socially called 'kulins', in¬ 
vidious distinction called caste-system are derogatory to the 
growth of a healthy society. The liberal bourgeois class led by 
Ram Mohan Roy was inobibing the spirit of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, it was watdiing the national struggle of the Italians, it has 
heard that Greece has already become a free nation. The impact 
of these spectacles was hammering the minds of the cultured 
me(i. But political fight with alien rulers was not thought of in 
dtose days. The newly evolved Indian^ bourgeoisie was bound 
with the fortunes of the alien ruling dass. The new economic 
condidons are engendering die new phenomenon in the Indian 
society^the evdution of the middle dass. Hence any talk of 
political right leading to political reforms or freedom was out of 
the horizon of the thought of the Indian bourgeoisie. The 
awakened section of the middle dass felt the hurdles that were 
before them as impedunents to the upward trend of the national 
pfUgress. Hence they began to busy themselves firstly with rdi- 
gions reforms, and later on with social reforms. We must 
Undorstsnd clearly the dialectkal contradictions in the historical- 
materiulisdc field of India that led to die reform movements. 

But ; these agitatioils were not the end of the progressive 
thet has been star^ in the beginning of the tttne- 
tb^h <^ury^ The force of Dialectical-Materialisin impelled the 
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Iiuiia n Jod«^ tx* advance Itisrther and fitrdier, dll die radical 
secdon of die middle class landed in the lor political 
rights^ 

BiA strange to say, the reformers of all sorts <dd not care to 
enquire about the condition of the people at the bottom of the 
society. Long ago*, Rev. J. Lcmg, in his Report of the Sodo- 
logical section of the ‘'Bethune Society" in April 26, 1861| dr* 
culated among the members, a questionmire in which among other 
questions has asked the following: "In England much interest 
has been taken in the working classes as the great pillars of the 
sodal system. My own experience leads me to the conviction 
that in the present state of things, the worldng classes a^ord 
fine field for education and social improvement". Then he asks: 
"Do any of the working classes meet for condiination to keep up 
wages, as the Ryots have with respect to Indigo" ? Then he asks, 
what leads to the rise of the middle class"? 

Again, about the same time, the secretary of the same sodety, 
late Kailas Chandra Basu, said in his speech at Uttarpara 
Library, that Ben^l oumot prosper unless the eccmmnic con¬ 
dition of the peasantry is betterred’^. But the Bouigecttsie did 
not interest itself to &is call. It fell sn the deaf ears of the 
rising middle class which was augmenting its number under 
the shelter of colonial-imperialism of Great Britain. Who cares 
for the lower dasses whtm the middle dass is getting prospemua 
and increasing its strength by collaborating with the Imperial 
bourgeoisie. Gass-character is to be discerned in il^s attitude. 
Indian bourgeoisie was then loyal to its counterpaart, the Imperial 
bourgeoisie whose helping hi^ was making it stand on its 
legs. 

But when the Indian Liberal Bourgeoisie came to pclidcs, it 
did not demand freedom and liberty from foreign yoke as its 
ideal. At the time of Swamiji it was only demanding a few 


6l Vkfe; ^The Frooeediiigs of das Bethofie Sodetj" for the 
im^ p 44a 

7. Vide: MamaOia Nath Chum: MkHP (» BmsxM* 
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pdvileges aod <xmoe 8 si<ms*. Dialectical coiatradictioiis were sot 
ripe for a tiglit for freedom at that time. 

It it no wonder that in this period Swanuji said, ^'Alas! nobody 
thinks of the poors of the oountiy. They are the back-^tMSse 

of the country^ who by their labor are producing food.But 

there is none to sympathise with them, none to console them 
is tiicir misery^'*. 

Again in the advanced mind of Swamiji, dialectical contradiction 
to the status quo of the Indian society has aroused the cons- 
dousness in him that without freedom of the people there cannot 
be any solid progress. Thus he says, “Now the question before 
m is this: There cannot be any growth without liberty. Our 
asceatofrs freed religious thought, and we have a wonderful 
rdigion, but they put a heavy chain on the feet of society, and 
our society is in a word, korrid diabolical. In the west, society 
always had freedom, and look at them. On the other hand, 
look at their religion. Liberty is the first condition of growth, 
fmt as man must have liberty to think and speak, so he must 
have liberty in food, dress and marriage and in every other 
thing, as long as he does not injure, others”^. Docs this 
Utterance sound reactionary and counter-revolutionary? It is 
dear from his saying that Swamiji is for tiie overthrow or the 
staim quo of present moribund Indian sodety, and advocates 
social freedom. Sister Nevedita also, testifies that Swamiji 
wanted a ct^juplete change of the sodety". 

Again summing up the Indian conservative attitude of life, he 
says, '*We talk foolishly against material dvilization. The 
gruj^s ore sour .No priestcraft, no social tyranny 1“ 

Does this evaluation of the conservative Hindu mind and casti¬ 
gation of priestcraft and of the so-called political reformers sound 
any way like that of a counter-revoltttionary? Who has had 

8 . Vide the earlier lectures of the national leaders in the History of the 

Indian Natiomd Consresa. 

9. XcnvemtknisaadDialoKues.** Works of S. V. Vol. VHl. pp. 243-344. 
Id. Works: Vd. IV, pp 312413. 

13, Vide Klvedte; klaster as X mw Urn**. 
ik Wqrkat Vol IV, |». m 
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tiieo ^ bo3diie$8 to say that lie ^^does not believe M God who 
csuntnot give his daily bread?” In this terse saying did ho 
anathematise the current notions about religion and piriestcrait? 
Then, did he not in this pithy saying gave the lie to those who 
say that Swamiji only talked atxi^ the otherworldliness of the 
Hindus. On the other hand, the notorious ^Sedition Oommittee 
Report’ said, “His writings and teachings have decjdy tm|»essed 
many educated Hindus”. 

Swamiji’s direct political attempts during his wanderings aU over 
India has been delineated in the ‘Foreward’ of the first edition. 
In this edition something else a promos nev/ independent Bharat 
is to be discussed. It has been said already that failing to move 
the Indian notables to work for the freedom of the country, he 
turned towards the masses. Empirical knowledge taught him 
the bitter lesson that India’s salvaticm lies in the hands of the 
masses. Hence he says, “Secondly, as I have written before, 
I do not expect anything from the rich people of India. It is 
best to work among the youth in whwn lies our hope patiently, 
steadily and without noise”And tiiis exhortation bore fruit 
in Bengal and elsewhere. It was the youth of Bengal’* that after 
his demise in 1902 A.D., began to work for the freedom of the 
country, “patiently, st^dily and without ncnsc.” 

The middle class has been the dominant force in the society in 
British India. Hence historical-materialistic forces of the 
society impelled the youth of the middle class to hearken to 
Swamiji’s call to work. Dialectical contradictions in the society 
made the members of the tipper bourgeois class to gravitate 
towards the Indian National Congress which was then an extre- 
mdy moderatts and a v^petating organization. Dialectics of the 
rime made the rich men extr^nely loyal and the prosperous 
members of liberal bourgeoisie moderate in their demands for 
loaves and fishes from the table of the imperial masters. On 
the other hand, the petty-bourgooisic i.e. the members of the 

13. Vide Voi W. p. 415. 

14. In this conoecrion see the statement <d late Satis Chandra .Bose, riw 

loondhr of ‘‘AnaShilan $8iiiiti”‘ in writer’s Bei^gdie book entiried 

’The Second W»r of ladcpendcao^. 
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lower Huddle ckss was restless. The educated sectioii of the 
lower middle class was desirous for a change. The competitiaa 
in life was too keen amongst them. They wanted freie^m as 
the remedy. The mainsprings of the class movements in India 
are dearly cUsc^mible through the eyes of economic interpre¬ 
tation of India. Swamiji appealed to the youth and they 
responded to his call. 

Momentous things happened in Bengal after Swamiji’s demise 
in 19C@. A concatenation of circumstances made Sister Nivedita 
meet Aurohinda Ghose in Baroda who communicated to him 
the political trends in Bengal. This made Aurobinda visit 
Calcutta and the nucleus of the revolutionary movement was 
started there. The Executive Committee of the revolutionary 
society that was established at Calcutta, had among its &ve 
members, Aurobinda and Sister Nivedita as well. This society 
in Bengal was said to be connected with the “Secret revolu¬ 
tionary sodet/* established in Maharastra by B. G. Tilak and 
his associates. 

It was no wonder that dialectical contradictions working in 
historical-materialistic field of India were preparing the ground 
tor a militant Nationalism, the ultimate aim of which was the 
resuscitation of the national life and the emanciimtion of the 
motherland from foreign yoke. The middle class was getting 
militant The delusion caused by the attacks of the refewmers 
and the diatribes of the Christian missioharies are begiimir^ to 
pass away. The Hindu revivalists and the Theosophists had 
some hands in the reawakening of the Indian mind. It is true 
that the reform movements had enlivened the stagnant society. 
The sledge-hammers that fell <m the moribund soriety from the 
east and the north^” aroused the sleeping society. Swamiji 
himself has said that, “those galvanic shocks aroused the sle^nng 
leviathan**. 

The whole national phenomeuem of the time can be illumined 
from the extant religious paral^e that a lion rescued a Uon-ctd> by 
dt^lusioning it about its racial identity. 

fjs ZhufauHRida-s att ve cttent. 

16. #sda: VaL IV, p, m 
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Simikdy, at this fimetm Swamiji gave clari<m*caU iixto^ 

India’s past iustoty and to find the histoiy of iae4>»achievt’* 
ment of the forb^rs. He called the Indians^ Aryas and asked 
them to find out the achievement of their lorbeairs in the past 
He asked the Indians to tear off the veil of national ignoranco 
that has enveloped them. Thus he says, “A cloud of impe- 
netr^le darkness has at present equally enveloped us all. Now 
there is neither firmness of purpose, nor boldness of enterprise, 
neither courage of heart, nor strength of mind... .Civilization is 
base imitation of foreign nations"*^. 

Swamiji knew that of all the foreign conquests of India, the. 
English conquest has worked havoc mostly in the intellectual 
field. Macaulay’s prophecy has been fulfilled in the case of 
the English educated men of India. The British rule made the 
intellectual conquest of India complete^*. We are not yet lirfe 
to get rid of mid-victorian ideologies! The defeatist mentality 
is regarded by us as natural state of mind. 

Against all these delusions Swamiji raised his voice. But it 
was a cry in the wilderness in that time. He was head above 
shoulders in comparison with the intellectuals of his country at 
that time. Still he leads them in general matters concerning 
the ancient cultural history of India. It is no wonder that 
intelligentsia of the time could not follow him. They misunder* 
stood him. The so-called reformers who considered themselves 
to be the vanguards of Indian progress called him reac** 
ticmaryl And the ignorant pseudo-Mandsts of toniay call 
him a countcr-revoluticmary. It is the scattered-brained igno¬ 
ramuses who vwthout an analytical knowledge of dialectics of 
Historical-Materialism come to a wrong conclusion. A cheap 

sibboleth does not explain phenomena of Indian history. 

. 1 , 

Swami Vivekananda wanted the reformation of the Indiam 
society root-and4>ranch. 'That is evinced in his writings aU 
over. He was an egaRtorem through and through. 

17. Wortn: 'Modem India’. YoL IV. pp. 38M0a 

18. Compare the omnioiia the Indian eavants on landal history 

tlwirattltiHfe lonnrda the neirty diaooveMd "la^ vanoy dvifiaaliaa .. 
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Again, he was far above Hie time when he trtily ap|n:aiseil the 
socioiogical fact; that it was the toilers of India and dsewhere 
who produce wealth.". 

Then he castigates the upper classes of his own country who 
by degrading the Sudra of India have in turn been degraded- 
by the English rulers into Sudrahood. In a figurative language, 
Swamiji denounces the trend of action and Hiought of the 
Indian Upper d^ses who from time immemorial have exploited the 
toiling masses... He has also pointed out that Nemesis has taken 
place in their case. All the Indians high and low arc now the 
beasts of burden of the alien rulers! 

Regarding this sad state of things in Indian society and the 
degraded lot of the proletariate of other countries he prophesies, 
“Yet a time will come, when there will be the rising of the Sudra 

dasi with their SWrchhood;.will gain absolute supremacy 

in every society/'" 

Here he gives a dcaa-cut sodolog^cal analysis of the social 
I^cnomenon of the rise of the lowly. Hitherto those of the 
lower and eai^loitcd orders who have risen above with the power 
of their brain or brawn have disavowed their own former class 
afiiliation and have arrogated to themselves the claim of being 
a member of the upper one. Truly, the writer Romain RoUand 
has said those who have risen to higher order by the power of 
tlieir fist disown and persecute bitterly their former dass-men.*' 
This in socialist phraseology is called “petty-bourgeois mentality.** 
The man lower down wants to rise to the daas above him and 
forgets about the dass in which he was bom. Many of the 
labor leaders of England sprung from the prdetariatc dass, 
yet by taking aristocratic titles have become members of the 
nobility. In Indian History we find that from Mahapadma 
Nanda to Ran}it Singh in Hje nineteenth century, the ^eno- 
tnenon of “petty bourgeois mentality** is apparent History 
says that many of the Hindu emperors and conquerors were 


Itfc, Wotlis: Vd* IV. Pi. 19®. 

m, 

21. Romdn Rofiand: “The OMUbet^, Vide the fives of Miiaulkd and {Slkr. 






But ^Ir ^evatMMx to lemperorsiup or tqyi4^ <ii4 oo^ 
hdp in tnyway the amelioration of t}ic lot of the toUing maaaea* 
On the other hand, they have concocted genedc^kal tables tracing 
their descent from the Sun and the Moon I 
The rise of individual men of the Sudra and of very lower orders, 
did not hdp the eaq^loited and oppressed classes of India to 
ameliorate their condition in anyway. Those conquerors with 
the power of their fists only raised themselves. They did not 
devate their dass. 

Thus Swamiji is pre^hesying that time is coming when the 
exploited masses ‘Vill gain absolute supremacy in every society**. 
Then he beaconed to the fact that, **The first glow of the dawn 
of this new power has already began to slowly break upon the 
Western world**. Here be adumberates the future that is 
coming. Elsewhere he prophesied to his American disciples** 
that either in Russia or in China the first Sudra State wifi be 
established where the exploited masses in Indian paihmce called 
Sudras will become supreme in society and in State. Romain 
Rolland quotes freon the unpublished Memoirs of late Sister 
Christine (Christina Grinstidle) the following passages: 
"Thir^-two years ago (that is in 1896) he saud to me; ‘The next 
uphea^ that is to usher in another era, will come from Russia 
or from China. I cannot see clearly which but it will be either 
the one or the other*’. And again, ‘The world is in the third 
epoch under the domination of Vaishya (the merchant, tiie third 
estate). The fourth epoch will be timier that of the Sudra ^(the 
proletariate)/* So he was dear in his vision that the comity 
age of human society wiH be marked by the uprise of the lowly, 
the toiling masses and thty will ‘rule the sodety. Docs this 
pro{^ecy sound reactionary or counter-revoluticHiafy? Did he 
not prophesy about of wl^t took place in 1917 in Petsograd in 
those “ten days that shook the world** when the establishment of 
the first proletarian state took place, and what again took place in 
China when the “People’s Government” was established a few 
years ago! 


m Worica: Vd. IV. p 401. 

23. Vide: '‘Fenward"; also Roctiito Ro&and: ‘life of ^^vdmnda” p. Ififi 
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Afatn, Swanuji^fi latteixlay disappointment in seeing tlte grading 
down of all by capitalist machine and the pride of taoe and oc^or 
in the U, S. Ai made him exidain the following as reported by 
Romain Holland again: “He <Swamiji) said to Miss MacLeod, 
who repeated it to me: ‘So American is just the same 1 So she will 
not be the instrument to accomplish the work; but Qiina or 
Russia' (meaning: the realizaticm of the double allied mission of 
the West and ^ast).”** 

Thus, it is clear from Swaraiji’s utterances that he expected the 
new synthesis of culture of man, where there neither will be the 
East nor the West but one Humanity to grow either in Russia, a 
aemi-oriental coimtry with a vaxeer of occidental culture or in 
China a very ancient eastern country which is slowly imbibing 
Western culture. And this prophecy was made long before Lenin 
perhaps had the idea of establishing a proletarian class-less State 
in Russia or before Mao Tse Tung was boixu*® This brilliant 
vision came from a monk bom in Calcutta long ago, yet the 
enthusiastic young men of Calcutta and elsewhere run hdter and 
skelter to get the ideal from abroad. Age-worn slave mentality is 
to be discerned in this strange attitude of mind. The glamour of 
,8om«thing “foreign” fascinates our youngmen. To them anything 
“Indian” savours of reaction and backwardness. Truly Swamiji 
has said, “We liave been slaves for ever i.e, it has never been given 
to the masses of India to express the light which is their 
inheritance”,®* 

Now the question comes—bow to raise the masses. In this matter 
tVivamiji says, “I see it before my eyes, a nation is advanced in 

24. RRoHand: Ibid., 81. 

25. Swum VivckuuKida was hi Xxmdon fur the first time when X>r. Son 

Vat Sen anw entrapped at the Chin^ Embassyi but rescued by the 
Eiudish Boliee in 18d5 AS>. The writer's doer brother Mahendra 
Kam was in London at that rime. He met him at Uie 
Museum. Seeing a strai^ oriaUal landing at the hall hke a man 
from no abere, he arited him whdher be could be any service to 
him. Thereipan, the dran^ caedaimed: '1 am that much talked 
CMneae”! lmth<<Q( them became friends la^ on. At that rime; 
such an idea as Swanrijl had on China, never crossed the mind os 
Sun Yat Sen or any of Ms asaodites. 

V^oiks; Vol. tV, p 414. 
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ptogmUoa as education aiad intelUgenoe spi^ among the masaes. 

.**3ut 1 did not find one assodation tor them, by sucking 

whose blood the people known as "gentlemen' have become and con¬ 
tinue to be gentlemen”.*^ Here his castigation of the Bourgecnsie 
is appropriate. The Bouigeoisie is interested in social reforms 
but is loath to raise the classes further down the social sode. 
The strbmerged section of the people is below their coo* 
sideration. 

Then he comes with the remedy to this sad state of major portion 
of the population. He gives the following prc^^ramr “Travei- 
ling through many cities of Europe and observing mi them the 

comforts and education of even the poor people.Education 

was the answer I got.”*® Then he exhorts the youngmen to take 
up the work as he says, ‘T bequeath to you, youngmen, this sym¬ 
pathy, this struggle for the poor, the ignorant, the of^ressed.... 
Vow then to devote your whole lives to the cause of the redemp^ 
tion of these three hundred millions going down and down eveiy- 
day.”*® Further he reminds the youngmen: "Remember that 
the nation lives in the cottage".®® Then as a method of education 
he advises the youngmen in the fdilowing words: "Try to have 
their (masses) eyes opened as to what has taken place or is taking 
place in different countries, what this world is like and so forth. 

.Go to their cottages from door to door and open their eyes". 

Further he says, "Teach some boys and girls of the peasant classes 
the rudiments of laming and infuse a nuiTd>er of ideas into their 
brains”. Again he speaks of education of women. 

Thus he gives a practical program for the devation of the 
dovimtrodden peof^e of India. Had it been accepted by his 
disdi^es and &e youthftd national workers, the cause of India's 
regeneration would have been advanced by decades lopg ago. But 
it fell on deaf ears and shared the same fate as the exhortations 
of the leaders of the Bethufie Society in by-gone days. The dass- 
interest of the middle dass made it immune to any such radical 
social program. 


Zt. W«te ; Vd. W, p 4IS. 

28L Wodta: Biid, p. 41€l 

29^. of Swand Vl««lciiiwida” Vd IV, p. 180i 101. 
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The youthful national workers of Bengal who hearkened to 
Swamiji's call, v«re not prt^rly led by their leaders in the fidd 
of work. To these leaders the idea of raising the status of 
the workers and peasants was unheard of. It was outside thdr 
imagination. They talked of secretly preparing the youth of 
the middle class and to make an attempt for the overthrow of the 
British rule.** Mazzini’s autobiography Vol. I, lent by Sister 
Nivedita was the "Bible” of the young workers. It is true that 
some young wcrkers here and Acre started charitable dispen¬ 
saries, Swadeshi stores, etc., and tried to mix with the peasants; 
but their object was to arouse the national feeling of the masses 
to help the Bourgeoisie in overthrowing the British rule. Here 
it must be made dear that in India during the period of her 
enslavement, "national feeling*' was nothing but radal feeling 
against the alien rulers. Swamiji’s ideas and program were 
unthinkable to them. The dialectics of Historical-Materialism 
did not lead the country to that state of mentality at diat time. 
India had to wait more than two decades for mass movement. 
But what is going on in the name of mass movement at present 
is not in consonance with Swamiji's ideas. It is being generally 
tagged with the movement of the Bourgeoisie. The exploited 
masses are still being asked to sacrifice themselves at the altar 
of Bourgeois interest. 

Hence the masses ane not awakened to demand their just place in 
the body-politk of die society. On the other hand, during the 
Koodoo-operation movement, rdig^on was made the lever of mass 
awakening. Kdigkms fanatidsm against the alien rulers became 
the instrument of national struggle. Later on, Mahatma Gandhi 
enunciated the strange dictum that, "the rich are the trustees of 
die property of the poor,” To the exploited and downtrodden 
masses this sibboleth to protect tl^ vested interests of die 
capitalist dass was unititdlig^le. More mystery was bTOi;^;ht 
into existence to befog the vision of the exploited and toihng 


31, The miter heard ol labor movement of Bombay from the 

miter Sdeharato Ganeeh Deuskar viho asked young revdudoDanea 
to read aochiMc literatuie. Again, be heard of eoddkt program m 
mak from late A. IC Gb^ Bar-at4Law, m labor lead« ol Saradeahi 
days of Senga], He was an avowed Socialist 
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daspat ii!gsrtim|f ^ tirue ia^XMrt of bovxfeoU*4i«ti{nali^^ 
malt As a coroUaiy, tibe cotmtorpart of the Indiaia National. 
Congress, the All-lti4ia Moslem League, took lip the mystic cry 
and added to it the sidioteths that, *'lslam is socialism. Islamia 
halfway fertwcen socialism mid commiinism*'.^* 

Here we remember the uttaances of Swamiji: “llie one fwtK 

blem you have to give to the masses their rights...you feed 

the masses with stuff and nonsense”.’^ iThus he iti denouncing 
the expltHttsg policy of the upper strata of the Indian society 
towards the masses. He clearly says that the exploited classes 
are being humbugged m> everyway. It is a faa that religion has 
been a great weapon of exploitation of the ignorant and benumbed 
masses of India. In this way, religion has become a capitalist 
proposition. Swamiji was aware of it, and he hinted at it in 
various ways. 

The writer as a worker in the national held whether in its nevolu-- 
tionary phase or in its National Congress phase, says emphatically 
that if the advice of Swami Vivekananda to educate and elevate 
the masses had been followed by the workers for freedom, such 
an outburst of fanaticism, ccHurminal riots leading to the partition 
of the motherlaod would have been averted. 

But the fact is that the Naticmal Movement of India always has 
been a bourgeois-capitalist movement. The masses so long has 
been die canonfoddtf at the altar of bourgeois vested interests. 
Hence, any talk of arousing class-consciousness of the toiling 
masses had been an anathema both in the revolutionary field and 
in National CSongress field. Truly Swami|i has said, **Slavcs want 
power to make slaves**.** 

Again, no dear conception of leoonstruction of future India was 
allowed to be discuss^ amongst the national workers. In what 
form the future Indian state Will take shape, how the future soctal- 
polity of India will take form, etc., were not allowed to be cogi* 
tated amongst the workers in any national fidd. In Bengal the 
revolutionaries were told ffxat the constitution of free India would 


3t CwitmsB fimkh: "Modem lalaiU in India", mi 
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he somewhat iitennediate between the coQStttutkn oi ^ Fedend 
Government ol the United States of America and the Fedend 
Imperial Govefiunent of Gennany.** On die other hand, the 
writer heard with his own ears what Aurobinda Ghose said circa, 
1904, to a student worker in the revolutiona<ry field in the follow¬ 
ing words: ^‘The Sadhus dwelling on the banks of the Narvada, 
have found ot^ by their Yoga-power that the future emperor of 
independent hASia is bom in a Suiyabansi noyal family. The 
revolutionaries' are working by making him their leader*'.** 
Indeed, this stuff and nonsense imported from Baroda was 
circulated among Bengal revolutionaries of the first batch. And 
the revolutiemaries wondered who this future emperor 
could be. 

Again, in the Congress and Hindu Sabha fields, the woiicers 
were not allowed to arouse the class-consciousness of the laborers 
and peasants. In the Congress field there had been constant 
frictions between the orthodox workers and those workers who 
worked among the peasantry, according to the mandate of “Mass- 
contact” program of the National Congress. All these are 
narrated here from personal eaqperiences. The criticism and 
opposition that the writer and his colleagues got from the orthodox 
Congress camp are not unknown to the national workers. 

The national workers were kept in ignoran<% about tlus form of 
the future state of the country. Free enquiry was not allowed 
in the national field. Especially, rince the ^ys of Non-Co-opera- 
lion movement educatiem was discountenanced On the contrary, 
hero-worship was advocated. The strange phenomenon is that 
the ut<^nan programs of the middle of the nineteenth century 
Europe were introduced in Hindu garb, and the political leader 
was apotheosized in-his life tux^ Evm miraculous stories about 
hiS doings were in drculation among the dduded people. Ftxrffier 
it was talked about that he was the promised KeiH Avalor. 

As a foault, political thought came at its lowest ebb. Eigotxy 

gS.' Someeliat amlQaoQs eonstHution has been accepted hgr the eonrtlttitioi 
ef im Ifidia, mat ia Bbarat. 
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took ike place of free eoqiiiiy in the polttica) field, AgOiiii it 
engendered fanafidam ainong a section of tbe Indtan people. 

The thif^ to be noticed is that, free enquiry among the thinkers 
of India has been cOos^cuotis by its absence in modem India. 
The ^enomeoon that took place in the rise of the gdaxy 
enquiring mind challenging every existing institution and bdief 
that was the precursor of the "Great French Kevolution"*^ is 
still absmt in the Indian field. Similariy, the appearance of the 
bold and independent thinkers that arose in Russia** before the 
Revolution, challenging the historical institutions of the country 
past and present, never had its analogy in India. In Indian 
thought, we are swinging from one sort of mysticism to another, 
from one kind of bigotry to another, from otw form of fanaddsm 
to another, from one superstition to another. Nobody is 
conscious of the materialistic changes that are constantly taking 
place in the body-politic of India. The theory of cognition is 
not understood in the land of Vedanta. Hence, all are talking 
SotuxUmobad. 

As a corollary to Sanatanabad in the field of thought, there has 
been complete ignorance in the matter of reconstruction of f uture 
independent India. This has resulted in the confusion in the 
national fidd of today. Parties and pdicies, theoretical ideologies 
and practical works are at variance with each other. Is not this 
intdlectual confusion in the political fidd responsible for the 
murder of Mahatma Gandhi! Did not the introduction of mysti- 
dsm in the economic fidd which was nothing but a screen for 
capitalistic eaqiloitation, helped to fructify the view of communal 
"Two nation” theory? Has not this screen giyen rise to labor and 
peasant troubles in the country? Is not the State evolving 
Plutocracy in place of Rom Raj of (^dhiji and Denaocracy ol 
the constitution? Are not all these attempts of the upper 
bourgedsie dkected to suf^mess the uprise of the toiling 
masses? 

The e^Eploited, hungry and impoverished Demos dennmds a bold 

^ Vdtaire, Roattwra, Montsiipie and the Eneydb* 
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answer and free enqtiaiy of these contradictions. 'Hie Tesultant^ 
force of all these idedog^ical confusions and distuihances in the. 
hody-politic of India has landed her in a maelstrom of confusioa 
in reconstructing new resurgent India. Consequently, enquiring 
mind is looking across the borders for the solution. But they do 
not know or do, not care to know that a solvent has been given to 
them long ago by Swami Vivekananda. It was he who wanted a 
complete rehanJing of the Indian society root-and-branch. He, 
in his prophetic vision gave a program of work which if followed 
would have prevented the partition of the motherland. 

The trouble in Indian body-politic is caused by the vested 
interests of the upper dasses. Nobody cared to enquire into the 
condition of the masses. They were always disregarded. The 
attempt to make the masses class'iconscious i. e. to arouse their 
sdf-cognition has been a taboo with all the political parties. 

In this situation Swamiji’s utterances are to be considered. He 
dearly asks: “Who constitute society? The millions or you, I 
and few others of the upper dasses.”** A prapo^ these millions 
be again says, “No amount of politics would be of any avail until 
the masses in India are once more wdl educated, well fed, and 
weU cared for..... .If we want to ^regenerate India, we must work 
for them",** 

As a sequd to all these wailing for the downtrodden Indian 
masses, he said as early as in 1896 that he was a socvMsst,*^ As 
a commentary he says: “I am a scxnalist not because I think it is 
a perfect system, but half a loaf is better than no bread”. 

Thu* calling himself a socialist, he adumbrates the future sodety 
of India where the toilers vrould evdve a new dvilumtion. A new 
civilisation produced by the proletariate bad been bis ideal. This 
would remove all sodal and communal frictiems and create die 
New India which the thoughtful men are aspiring today. Then 
he puts forth bis vision of the Indian Proletarian Culture of die 
futufe”,** 

111 this ppoiJlsetic idsion of New India be a program in a not* 
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thett wihich cntaals a complete ovettiaulmg oi sodo^eeoiKWEile 
•Structure of |>diit 3 r of India. Has an^dx^dy given a mote facKi^ 
sodo^econonuc program for In(tia*s regeneratiou? 

Hie danon>cail of Swam! Vivekananda was too radicat ^ 
Indian ixiurgedsie and hence it has remained hidden m the hooks, 
unheeded and unnodced by the nationalists. The wine of this 
call has been too strong* for the vested interests and Ihdr 
dependents. 

But the history of India is changed. Dialectics of Idstory has made 
her an independent republican State. In this way, Bourgeois- 
national struggle against the alien rulers has reach^ its comjde- 
tion. Now is the time to recomstder die socio-economic structure 
of the body-politic of India. 

But the questitm is who is to bell the cat ? A complete reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Indian society needs a thoiough socio-economic 
transformation. 

It is always dinned in the ears of the people diat India is a 
spiritual country which is wedded to “Ahimsa” from her earliest 
yeai^. But where is Ahxmsa in political, social and economic eaqiloi- 
tadons? Where is spirituality in present-day^ Indian society 
about which Swamiji says, “Do you not see taking up this 
plea of Sattva, the country has been slowly and slowly drowned 
in the ocean of Tomas or dark ignorance?** 

The dialectics of Historical-Materialism is changing fast 
history of India. India as seen by Swami Vivekananda is not 
the same as today. The sand of hours are runiung fast througli 
the Indian history. The dialectical contradicdotis in the society 
are impdling Indian masses to move forward. Today th<ty are 
catchir^ the s|Mrit of the andent Rtshts of Aitereya Brahmana 
Chaswvet? (March on! March on!). Nascent New 
India is determined to make her marks on the history of present- 
day world. The desideratum is the isnited and conscious t&ort to 
fix her natioiial idea]., That Idesd is given by Swami|i long ago. 
Hence obr youth need not run hither and thither to procure a 
world-view for thdr work* They need not run after chimeras 
and foreign mirages for the satisfaetton of their lives' hanltoringi. 
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The ideal is nearer at hand and of mdigenous growth. The 
youngmen must wean thek minds away from foreign hypnotism. 
Independent Bharat must shake off her slave-mentality. She must 
stand on own native ^il and work. They must rememher that 
Stalin the former head of a proletarian state has warned his 
comrades by saying, that, ”11iose who are not rooted to the soil 
will wither away”. 

Independent India has got a mission to give to the w<:»*ld. Her 
inherent raoMSapadty has made her free again. She is on the 
threshold of a tronendous epoch. Her’s is not going to be a 
vegetative civilization any longer. She must remember what once 
the greatest of the Indians, the Buddha said, when he sent out 
the young Indians who have renounced the world, “Go out oh 
Bhikshus, preach the doctrine glorious: For the welfare of many, 
for the happiness of many**. 

That mission has devolved on the young Indians again. Taking 
their stand on a new Indian civilization where there will be no 
castes and class, they must go out to the world, neither for aggran¬ 
dizement and imperial conquest, nor for enslavement of the others 
but to preach the divinity tiiat is in man. They must strive lor a 
human society where there will be no exploitation of man over 
man, no domination of man over man, where the dignity of man 
will be fully respected. They must fulfil Swami Vivdbuianda's 
ideaf-^where them shall be no East nor West but a synthesis of 
both. 

The present book is sent out to the world to show Swami Vtveka- 
nanda in true perspective. Hiffierto he has been hidden under 
the mazes of vested interests. Long ago, Subhas Qiandra Bose 
has perceived it when he said: ^Wivekananda’s teachings had been 

n^lected by bis own followers.and we are going to give effect 

to Hence this book which is a study of Swami Vtveka- 

nanda is sent out to the worid. It is to be hoped ffiat the 
trudi-seeking men and youthful workers fpr national reconstme- 
tion win peruse this book which contains th^ teachings and sayings 
of $waml Vtvekananda regarding resuscitation nmthcar 
l^samb 
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SOCIAL HEREDITY OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 

The study of sociology is not much in vogue in India. Sockl 
science is not fully appfedated as yet To die people of India, 
everything is SitrKtima. The Nityabad of Vadairayana and his 
commentator Sankaracharya^ has fought against the Khatitkahad 
of the Buddhists and others., Hence, the truth that every thing is 
in flux, everything is becoming, is not realised. To the Hindus, 
Moslems and other religionists, their religion, custom and law, 
etc., are regarded as revealed i.e., God-seni As such, they arc 
Nitya or eternal. On this account, no doibt about religion or 
social habits emanating from them are to be entertained. No 
deviation* is to be allowed. Such stability of mind led the rite 
of Sait i.e., the burning of the widows at dw funeral pyre of 
their htidiands go unchallenged for four hundred years. As the 
Veda is the revealed scripture and as Pandit Raghtmandan has 
quoted the Veda in defence of the rite, hence diere cannot be any 
doubt about its jusdfleation. Ihus this social sanctmn is upheld 
by the priesthood as permanent legislation of the Hindu society, 
which is ruled by divine order given through the revealed 
book. 

But the modern social scientists call this attitude of mind as the 
outcome of the arrested growth of a moribund civiiiaation. Hiis 
social phenomenon is to be observed in every religion, io every 
clime and in every society. Most of the ancient countries are 
suffering from this arrested growth. On the odicr hand, India 
le., Bharat is on the upward trend in the curve of her progress, 
j^fhan Society is again dynamic. ^ has caught again the ^rit 
of the ancimt sages. 

Tl^ RenatssapM of India came too late, it oune hi the ndddde of 
the niu^eenth century. So kmg, priestcraft was reigning supreme. 
It was espicftting the peoj^ in the name of religioit. It kept 
die people absohsidy ignorant and degsraded. The between 
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the conquering Moslems and the conquered Indians later on called 
the "Hindus", and who were always on the defensive, en^dened 
priestcraft to tighten its grip more than ever. The ignorant and 
-deluded masses were kept in superstitious awe in the name of the 
revealed book. Religious songs used to be sung in honor of 
goddess Kali that she is called in the Veda as “three-eyed onc^* I 
Sukta of the Rigveda was discovered which spoke of Sakti known 
as “Devi”. EVen Radha, the lover of Krishna of Vrindaban, is 
alleged to be mentioned in the Rig-Veda. But nobody cared to 
enquire about the genesis of Kali and of Radha worship. Every 
rite, eveiy ceremony, every custom, every new-fangled tenet was 
imposed on the people as the sanction of the revealed scripture. 
What was the result of this crass superstition, and heartless 
priestly exploitation? We have got the testimonies from the 
foreign travellers. India was emasculated and fell a prey to the 
onslaught of the foreigners. As a result of political subjugation^ 
the people in their distress were either selling themselves in 
slavery or to get preferential treatment from the hands of the 
Moslem rulers, were changing their religion. The system of 
slavery reached its apex during the imperial Tughlugs, who 
systematically attempted the conversion of Ae Hindus, by various 
means.* Again, Barbosa, the Portt^ese traveller of the 
fifteenth century said, that the people of Bengal were becoming 
Mc^ammedand in streams. Besides these, attempt was made by 
the Moslenf rulers to disorganise the Hindu society from within. 
As die priesthood is the repository of the lores and the traditions 
of the people, therefore history testifies that always die foreign 
conquerors have tried to destroy the priestly class of the conquered 
people. As with the disappearance of the priests, the time-honored 
ceremonies and traditions get lost, the people gradually fall 
victims to the attempt of the conquerors to forget their separate 
existence. Such an attempt to destroy the Hindus had been 
made in Bengal. It seems that the Moslem nders tried a novel 
medtod to disintegrate the Brahman class. From the time of the 

1. Wot: y story of India by her own Idstoriaas*’; Wnml 
rntmAt jmiory of Mbhaanntdan ndo in India**) **Eastocy of the 
Quamiii Tidks.*? 
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establishment of tihe Moslem rti}e» we fiod that Brahman famiUei 
are getting /atma^sas, i.e.« those men of the Brahman caste 
who came into contact with the Moslems got ostracised. The 
Padma Purana bemoans that in this aweful KaUyuga some pec^e 
deal with the bearded horse-riding Tnmtskctsf Apart from that, 
new faults were discovered to ostracize a Bralunan from the 
caste. If any one has smelt the food of a Mohammedan though 
involuntarily, gets ostracized. If any one is beaten or touched 
by a Mohammedan then he loses his caste.* As a result Rahri 
and Varendni septs of Brahmans of Bengal got some dosas i.c., 
faults in- their families. 

This led to serious consequence in Brahman community. No 
one can get married as families free from blemishoi will not 
marry in a family with Javana-Contact. Again, those who will 
marry in these families will get blemishes and will be ostracized 
in turn. 

Then came 0evibar Ghattak from Vikrampur to reorganize the 
Brahman .society. He arranged so that peoples with common 
fault will inter-marry amongst themsdves. This means, persons 
who are ostracized for contact with Rohillas will form a group 
(Mel) by themselves; those who have Pathan-dosas, likewise 
will form a group, etc. This is called M^l-bandham. In this 
way, the Rahri Brahmans were organized into thirty-six groups; 
the Varendra Brahmans into several groups. And all these 
groups had Javana-dosas. Thus, it is evident that these two septs 
of Brahmans who form the majority of Brahman community, 
were made topsy-turvy. Again, from these ostracized men the 
Moslem rulers used to get converts.* 

This sad state of things happened in B^gal akme. Elsewhere, 
Brahmans have become Mohammedans from the days of Muham¬ 
mad ben Kasem. But nowhere in the name of injunction of the 
scripture do we find that the Brahmans have been dtsabl4»l to 
remam in the society any longer. The smriHs say that if any one 

2. Vide N. N. Vani Friuh 3 mvidyani 8 va; **SodbBl BSsttxy of Ekngal— 
“Brafaimui Kanda** (In Benplee). 

3 In th's way we Kahmehar— ^ fdd-bresto, and in tint way lae 

have got the prescnt^iuy fHddataoi prophet of Bengal iriio a few 
yearn ago was a itamKh natjoiiiliar. omaping of oatraoaed Bcahman 
descent 
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gets a fault or oommits a sin, penance {Proycacitta), is the remedy 
for him. But no ostracism or driving out from the community is 
sanctioned. 

But this took i^ace in Bengal since the English put a stc^ to it. 
Why these dreadful phenomena took place in Bengal Brahmanical 
society is the question. Was it a morhid notion of "untouch- 
ability" or contact dread that any Brahman who has something 
to do with a Moslem must get ostracized from the society? 

It is strange that only in the Moslem period, that notions of purity 
and untouchability named by Ramanujacharya the great Vaishnava 
leader of the south, as, three dosas were formulated. But in 
Bengal, these notions were systematically misapplied. Why? 
That is our query. 

Some time ago, the present-writer visited Navadwipa to make 
enquiry r^arding the sociology of Vaishnava community. He 
met the great Vaishnava leader late Haridas Goswami. In the 
course of conversation the writer asked, how was it that the 
Brahman who had some contact with a Mohammedan by touch 
or smell used to get ostracized from the society, while tlie same 
phenomenon did not take place in* any other province. The 
venerable old man said, "Alas! the Brahmans can do anything 
for the sake of money. By getting bribes from the Moslem 
rulers they used to ostracize the other Brahmans.” On being 
interrogated regarding the proofs of this assertion, he answered 
that he has written about it in the papers and asked the writer to 
look into the pages of the Amriiu Bazar Patrika 
This set the writer athinking and b^an to make enquiries about 
it. Them it was found out that lots of Brahmans have got 
la-kkeraj lands from the Moslem rulers. Again, in the Mogul 
period, some got madatmash land. Now, the question is, why 
did these Brahmans get such rent-free land from the Moslem 
rulers? They must have done something to hdp them in their 
rule; hence these rewards. 

Finally, the most authoritative evidence comes from the English 
source. In the latter part of the Eighteenth Centuiy, the Mogul 
emperor Shidi Alum handed over in 176S the Dewomy of the 
^royincm of Bengal, Behar and Orissa to the English Bast India 
Coi^;»any* It means, the dvil administrationi ol the country was 
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•handed over to their hands. Therefore, the English Coxi^paxvy 
reorganised the administratioDi of the province. The sdioaie of 
the reorganiasation has been embodied in the book called “Select 
Committee’s Report.” This report says that in cvory village* 
there are Maulavies and Brahman pandits ivho act as judges in 
law matters. But they got no licence for their jobs. The' 
Brahmans ostracize any man against whom they are piqued. But 
as the king only can reinstate a man < to caste, the man 
remains in the state of ostracism, because the Moslem rulers are 
mdiffercnt to it as they hate the Hindus. Hence, the English 
East India Company ordered that nobody should be ostracized 
without any just ground. Thus the English saved the Hindus, 
from further disintegration. It is by the grace of the English 
East India Company that we did not get any more families with 
the Javana-dosas, viz., Angrez-dosa, Farasi-dosa, Allemagne-dosa^ 
Dinamar-dosa, 01andaz*dosa, etc! 

Here, the thing is to be remenAered that the Moslem rulers used 
to judge the civil cases of the Hindus through their Brahman 
Pandits. It is by taking advantage of this situation that peoples 
have been wantonly ostracised by these judges, many of whom 
perhaps were in secret service of their alien masters. This was. 
the state of Bengal society before the advent of the British* 
rule. 

The dialectical contradictions arising out of historical materia¬ 
listic condition of the country, gave rise to the reform movements, 
known as the ninm-movements in North-India. The onslaught of 
Islamic religion on the hoary traditions, customs and beliefs of 
India gave birth to alMndia reform movements known as neo- 
Vaishnavism. It provided a personal (^kI {Sa^tna Brahmm) 
who is not only a fighting God but also one who hears prayers, 
of his devotees, and confers Ms blessings on them. In Bengal 
the wave of the new movement was personified in the rise of 
Sri Chaitanya and his associates. The disciples of Chaitanya. 
worked wonders in the province of Bengal. They preached that 
God is to be worshipped thnot^ faith. Again^ the leaders made 
it a riv^ of Islam in social matters. The devotees diatteoged 
the Brahmanicai otdiodcOcy and escdadiiied: 

”AB die low castes that give rise to vaistinavas..all those are 
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to be respected and are dear to world" (Vaishnava’batidaxia). 
Again, they triumphantly said: Brahmans 

are embracing each other, let everybody see it” (Dukhi Krishna-* 
-das). 

There are records that many Moslems were converted to 
•Chaitanya's cult The foremost of them was Brahma or Thakur 
Haridasl* Vasudeva Sarvabhaumya, the Court-Pandit of the 
King of Orissa greeted him by exclaiming: "Irrespective of 
-caste or family I bow down to Haridas.” Even Chaitanya-cult 
introduced widow-remarriage and divorce system among 
Ihe Jatwenshnams. There is no distinction of caste or race 
among the Jali-vaishnavas after receiving the hhek (initiation) 
from the Guru.® 

But antithesis worked again in this society. The house-holder 
Vaishnavas who remained in the orthodox society, have fallen in 
the clutches of the members of Brahmanical priesthood who 
insinuated themsdves into the community as (joswamis.* 

■The Gaudiya Vaishnava movement as Chaitanya's movement is 
called changed the social history of Bengal. Before its rise 
there were ten religions eadsting in the country. Buddhism was 
assimilated in Hinduism in the following way: The Brahmans, 
the Kayasthas and the Vaidyas who according to late Pandit 
Haraprasad Sastri were Maha 3 ^anist"Buddhists have changed 
themselves as Saktas. The Mahayanists, a? Buddhist Tantrikas 
were responsible for Sakti-worship. The Bkajata devi intro¬ 
duced by Nagarjuna from Bbutan became the mother Kali. The 
dhyan of both are the same. As, Pandit Sastri says that durii^ 
Brahmanical revival in Bengal when they crushed Buddhist 
culture of the p4ace, they took some of the Buddhist gods as 
thrir own. Again, they absorbed some of the Buddhist rites and 
ceremonies and gave them place in their Smritis. The TVwtfro- 

4. Haridas' iMCture and his dress as depicted in painting and in statue^ 

in whim he is worshipped at Madhai-ihat, Navad^pa, betray his 
Pathim origin. 

5. The writer Sonows the one of a Bengalee Mosleiii who has become a 

Vaishnava Vairsgi. An Arab boy hrougfat by late Captein Or* N. N. 

, Oatta to Calentta, has beoocoe a Vairagi hkime. 

4 , the socktlwy ol Beng^ Vaishnavas in N. Oatta's ^^SodkilQgka! 
eiKitthy in Vakhtmva literatiire" (In Bengalee). 
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Sara of Krishnananda Agambagish bears witness^ to this 
aa$imilatmg process. The Agambagishes assimilated Buddhist 
Tautncism. The Vaishnava leaders assimilated the Sahajayaua 
Buddhists. Thus the masses of the lower ordem of the BuddhistS' 
became Vaishnavas, while the aristocratic odidals during 
the Buddhist rule who were Hahayauists became the Saktas of 
today. They are still adhering to Kali, Tara, Ugratara, Dasa> 
mahavidya worship and Panchamakara method of Sadhana as of 
old. Class-character is discerned in this cleavage of the 
Buddhist society.® 

Again, the masses of Buddhist Natha sect later on known as the 
sect of Gorakhnatha, who were probably mosdy peasants and of 
toiling classes, became Mohammedans. It is said that the 
Mohammedan peasants of the district of Tippera (now ^st- 
Pakistan) still incite the names of the three Natha Gurus in the 
evening. Further, in East Bengal, some of these Mohammedan 
peasants through their Hindu neighbours worship the Natha 
Gurus. 

The Nathas who today have formed themselves into a caste and 
are called Jttgis in common perlance, became the Jolahas of the 
Mohammedan society. But the old stigma still remains, the 
Jolahas have started a movement to devate their status as 
Momins, One by changing his religion does not change his social 
status. We have am|^e testimony of it in the social histories of 
tiiose countries where the people have changed dieir religions 
in the course of time. Similarly, the Hindu Jugis have become 
Vaishnavas and Saivas but the stigma yet remains.® Thus, today,, 
among the Bengalee-speaking people of the province what was 
called before 1947 as Bengal, we find the Mcdiammedans as the 
preponderant group, thea come the Vaishnavas, lastly the 
Saktas. 

This Kaleidoscopic change in society of Bengal, has been 
the work of the Gaudiya Vaishnava sect. The iantric rites 


7 . Vide the preddential totoch givea by Saatri at Sahitya-Paiisbad (in S. P. 

Phtrika). 

8. Vide Sastri'e Introdoctioa to N. N. Vaiu*s **Muddid»m in modem 

Omsa.** 

9. Today they are arrogatifv to themtdtves as Btakmam, 
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with their hideous gods and godctesses became things of the 
forgotten past Akhemy and mirade-mongering were mudi m 
discountenance. Vaishnavism like elsewhere became a mass 
movement. But its potentiality as a nation-building factor like 
that in Maharastra and in the Punjab was lost in Bengal, as no* 
one like Swami Ramdas and Guru Gobinda Singh arose in Oiat 
Province.” The otherworidliness of the Vaishnava leaders 
made them immune to politics. From Chaitanya downward their 
attitude had been, “render unto Caesar what is Caesar's, tmto God 
what is God’s.” It seems their energy was spent in fighting the 
bloody-rites of the nieo-Buddhist-Tantrikas known as the Saktas 
■and Kapalikas. Again, the latter*day Goswamis were more 
interested in augmenting the number of their householder- 
disciples which is a very luorative trade. 

Vaishnavism in Bengal latter-on became a mass, movement It 
is writteam in “Chaitanya-Bhagavata” that Advaitacharya’s first 
request to Nimai Pandit, laterly known as Sri Krishna 
Chaitanya Bharati, when he started his propaganda was to be 
merciful to the Sudras. Nimai promised it There is an import 
to it It is of great significance in the social history of Bengal. 
Advaita’s great-grand father was the adviser of King Ganesha. 
It is said that by his advice, Ganesha, became the independent King 
of Bcngal.^^ Afterwards his son Jadu turned a Moham¬ 
medan. North-Bengal tradition sa 3 rs that, conversion took place 
on account of Asmanlara, the daughter of the former Moslem 
King. Perhaps Baibosa hinted at him when he said that even 
Maharajas changed their rdigion for a trifling temptation. When 
the common people were flying to Islamic polity in streams, 
there was no wonder that a learned man like Advaita would be 
conscious of the fact that where the shoe of the Hindu society 
pinches. Jadu, after his conversion offered Koran or sword to 
his former Co-rdigionists. Men like Vasudeva Sarvabhatuna 
and others fled the country. The Sultan Gaud devasted 
Navadwipa then the seat of Hindu learning.** All these happen- 

10. Vick disranskm about It in Cbaru Ch. Dutt-^-'Kamdas and Stflvajl'' 
(in Bangalea). 

IL VMe Ifliiii Na|w: ’*Aitvaita-Pndcaah'’, (in Bengalee), 
ll Jaymanda’a *'Mudtiiiya‘nMBigal.’’ 
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ings must bave left their marks io the of the thtnlrff^ 
people. At that time, the tqiper class of the Hindus of Bectgsl 
were hand in g^ove with the Moslem nikrs. The Kayasthas 
were the feudal landlords of the country, and during the reign of 
Hussein Shah hdd the important ministerial posts of the Govern¬ 
ments. They were all Tantrikas. The Brahman priesthood 
supported by the Kayastha Bhuiya-rajas were promulgating their 
new smritis.^* There was **stmdpaf* between these two castes 
which is contrary to the facts of other provinces. There was a 
socio-economic symbiosis between the two to c3q)loit the masses* 
The masses perhaps as the quondam Hinayanist-Buddlusts or of 
the Natha sect, being exploited and depressed by the upper 
classes had no other alternative but to take refuge in Islam, where 
they would get Government protection and exempti<m from 
obnoxious taxes and differential treatment from the Moslem 
rulers. These were not lost to Advafta and his associates. The 
attempt to make Bengal independent has failed. The Hindu 
King’s son became a fanatical Mohammedan. There was also a 
rumour that a Brahman would be a King of Navadwipa. This 
has been stated in Chaitemya Bhagcei/ata, Acting on this rumour, 
the Sultan of Gaud has devastated Navadwipa. Now comes the 
question, what is the remedy 1 

Advaita saw dearly that the masses who are regarded as the 
**Sudras” on account of dieir depressed condition are taking a 
mass flight to die other camp. Here is to be noted that a strange 
social fiction was created since the Molmmmedan invasion, that 
in Kaltyttgc only the two Vamas: the Brahmans and the Sudras 
are extant This led Raghunandan in latter days to formulate the 
dictum diat only two vamas eadst in Bengal: the Brahmans and 
the Sudras. It is said that Bengal neo-Smartas dedare 
that Y<»ma-s(imhUa contains the dictum. But die printed text 
does not show it. Indeed it is not to be found in axxy of die 
authoritative rdigbus texts.** The trading classes, the represen- 

13. Vide Sastri’s Preiidential Spetdx in S. P. Pstsika. 

14. Vide dtsoiaaioos dbout in-Gupte’s “HiatWy of xnecBevid Hiiuki XncEa”; 

B. N. Siunaj Padfayati" ud ^Scdoiogjcal eneptirv 

in Vaiahnava fiterature (in Bengatoe). 
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tatives of old trdde^guilds called in Sanskrit literature Shr^ems^, 
have now formed themsdves into hereditary castes. It is they 
who control the wealth of the country. Yet, their lot had not 
been a good one. There was some stigma attached to them. 
They are called as Nava-sayftkas (nine arrows) colloquially, 
they are called Nava-saks. According to Pandit Sastri they were 
Buddhists who were taken into the orthodox fold by accepting 
the supremaicy of the Brahmamical priesthood and their com- 
mandments. Thus they were really the “Nava-Sakhas”, i. e. 
nine branches added in the orthodox fold.^* 

Be that what it may, the trading classes known as Navasaks had 
some practical difficulties in the society. They must have had 
some grievances; otherwise en masse they would not have taken 
refuge in Chaitanya’s new religion. It is a wonder that they 
did not embrace Islam like some of their trading fellow-caste- 
men in Guzerat and in the Punjab. Again, it seems that this 
gives the clue to the fact that what led the Mohammedans of 
Bengal largely to be peasants and that there have been no trading 
classes anumg them. Perhaps the disinclination of these classes 
to accept Islam is accountable for the general poverty of the 
Bengal Moslem society. Perhaps the Moslem Community could 
not provide them with good social status which their wealth 
entitled them to get. 

These classes were taken to the Neo-Vaishnava fold by Nitya- 
nanda an associate of Chaitanya and his other followers known 
as Goswamis, in this way, they got respectibility and mobility 
of social development. The fact that the Goswami families were 
interdicted of connubium and ccwmmsality with the orthodox 
Brahmans known as sfiftriyas, bears testimony of the past lower 
status of these castes.” Hub, class-conflicts are to be discerned 
in all these social phenomena. 


15. Vide ^'BaUala^Qiarita'' (in Sanskrit). 

15. Vide Sastri's '"Introductkio*^ to N. N. Vasu^ Book. ‘Tktddhism in 
Orissa*’. ' 

17. NerWHS-daye coti 3 ffi»Huality h hr vogue hut connubium is goiiv om way. 
The mmfm take the dau^iter* of the Goewuoia but the vion-versa 
is not alkywed. 
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Btit in the course ol time, the Goswamis copied the orthodox 
Brahmans. As Gurus they became hidebound, conservative said 
rapacious, llicrc is a Bengalee couplet wl:^ says thit, **a 
butcher is better than a Gosain (Goswami)”! The Goswamia 
re-introduced Brahmauical priestcraft in Vmshnava society. 
Th<^ introduced all sorts of prohibitions and taboos in the matter 
of purity, touchability and food. 

Again, various Vatshnava sects fell under the influence of dd 
Sahajyana cult and extreme form of Vamachara. They haVe 
unspeakable practices. In the name of love of Kadha for Sri 
Krishna of Vrindavana, sex-laxity became prevalent. Again, the 
Goswami Gurus put into practice the custom of Guru^nai or 
Guru-prasad (Lex Primus Noctis) i.e., the custom of sending 
the newly married wife after attaining her puberty, to spend her 
first night with the Goswami who is the Giiru of the family. 
This practice has beerTprevalrat alT over Bie country among tl^ 
Vaishnavas irrespective of caste and rank. It has been recognised 
as a part of socio-religious practice.'* On enquiry, the late 
Haridas Goswami of Navadwipa, told the present-writer that it 
arose out of the desire of the devotee to sacrifice his best thing 
to the Guru. Another Goswami of the same place informed 
the writer, that as the devotees wanted good children like their 
gurus, they used to send their wives to them for deflowering. 
To the Vallavacharya sect it is a part of their “Pustmiarga” 
doctrine. “The Vallavacharya defamation case'' of Bombay that 
took place in the middle of nineteenth century brought this evil 
practice to public notice. 'The custom has been well-known in 
Bengal. Only in the nineteenth century when the aggrieved 
hu^ands by taking laws in their own hands began to belabour 
the amorous gurus, to save the honour and chastity of their 
wives that the custom began to die out'* The spread of modem 
education opening the eyes of the people against priestly exploita¬ 
tion, helped to eradicate the evil custom. In many places, the 
local landlord or the Raja of the country takes ti)e place of the 

Ifl. Akahaya Kuma^ Datta: “B^utrat Var^ya Upaaric StflopradaTa" 
lor details (in Bengalee). 

19 l Vide “Hutam Pechar Noesa" (in Bengalee). 
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Gum. F. Eogels sees m it the trace of Pamdkm marriage ^rstem.*^ 
Anyway, it is neither IndoAiyan nor has it got Brahmanical 
sanction. Perhaps it has been a non-^Aryan aboriginal praictice 
which some sectaries picked up to swell their perennial mode of 
exploitation. 

Again, the Vamachara practices of the Saktas were obnoxiaus to 
sober moral men. Thus we see that all sorts of evil practices 
and ebjectkinable rites were current in the name of religion. 
This was the legacy whidi the nineteenth century got before the 
Kenaissance took place. 


3X1. Vide diamasiom sdKwt it in writer'a book: ^Dhdectks ol Land^BcO' 
iwiakm of hMha.’* 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY AND RENAISSANCE 

The nineteenth century saw the English East India Com|Miiiy 
firmly intrenched in eastern India as a ruling power. They have 
the economic control of the country in their hands, Already 
they have introduced the system of “Parmanent Settlement” in 
1793 by which the former land Revenue-Collectors of the Mogul 
Empire in the east were transformed into landholders with 
permanent tenure with the Government. Thus, for thdr own 
political motive the Government created a class of vested interests 
in land who became the allies of the new English xiile.* These 
quondam revenue-collectors were euphemistically called the 
Zamindars or the land-holders. They began to give feudal 
airs. 


RISE OF THE BOURGEOISIE 

On the other hand, the East Indian Companies of various 
European countries trading in Bengal gave rise to a rich Indian 
trading class some of whom became fabulously rich. 

Again in Calcutta, the English merchants be^ to trade through 
Indian intermediaries known as ”Black Banians”. These Indians 
known as Mmtsuddies were the suppliers of money and goods 
while the English merchants or companies as the members of 
the ruling class, lent their goodwills to the transactions. Thus 
a rich bourgeois class b^ian to rise in Bengal. In these events, 
the Historical-Dialectical-Materialism of the country gave rise to 
a rich trading class in contradistinction to the landed semi-feudal 
vested interests. In this way, a leisured dass grew in Bengal, 
Their business made them come in contact with the English and 
their world views. Again, parifiassu the spread and strei^fthening 

I, Vide a N. Dstta: ''Pialectks of Usd-eoofionuai of India” 
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of British rule, the administration demanded the appcnntment Of 
the Indians in the services. Yotingmen of Bengal even with little 
knowledge of English began to be drafted in the service. Thus, 
the basis of the bourgeois dass began to broaden. The educated 
middle class that was growing began to influence the society. They 
became the intelligentsia of the country. It is this middle class by 
gettio^ English education began to turn into lawyers, doctors, 
te^ers, businessmen, etc. 

Then the Christian missionaries from Serampore which was then 
a Danish settlement, began to make thunderous attacks on Hindu¬ 
ism. They established a printing press and published books for 
Bengalee readers. Their attacks on Hindu religion, philosophy, 
social life fell like sledge-hammer blows on the sleeping Hindu 
society. Christianization and its corollary ethnic change being the 
motive of this onslaught, materialistic contradiction gave rise to 
a new phcnomaioti that was momentous in the history of 
India. 


RISE RAMMOHAN ROY 

The dialectical contradictions involved in the intellectual cross¬ 
currents amongst the intelligentsia gave rise to a man who is pro¬ 
perly and justly called the Prophet of New India, Indeed the 
birth of Rammohati Roy in 1774 A.D. was an important event 
in the history of India. The dormant spirit of the Indo-Aryan 
race has awakened through him. He became die embodiment 
of new spirit of modem India which was then growing under 
the aegis of British rule. The advent of Rammc^ian to Calcutta 
in ISIS and his settling down there after his retirement from the 
service under the Government, was memorable day in the cultural 
history of India. 

Rammohan Roy was a brilliant master-mind in the galaxy of the 
intdllectual giants that appeared in India from ancient times. 
In Bengal, he was one of these geniuses, intellectual revolutioinary 
geniuses that wt meet in history since the advent of Chandra- 
gomin, another intellectual revolutionary giant of SOO A.D. In 
Ramni^ah we find die tj^picai Indo-Aryan, virile in mind and 
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body, mtcamtii^ the chants of the Vedic sees«^March ont Maii^ 
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Rammohan was a versatile scholar who knew good many Oriental 
and European languages dead or alive. Bom in the Brahman 
family of a landed proprietor, he was puncdtiousiy orthodox in 
his habits. But his contact with Islamic literature ^takened hit 
belief in Brahmanical orthodoxy. By and bye, he bec8||Qe, a 
monotheist of the Unitarian type. The extraordinary thing about 
him that in such an early period when ancient Sanskrit religious 
literature was still unknown to modem gaze, he had the intel¬ 
lectual aptitude to jump from the epigonous Hinduism of the 
Mohammedan period to rationalist Theism of early nineteenth 
century. The crass rites, ceremonies, beliefs that were bdng 
added to Brahmanism since the Gupta period, made it a jumble 
of rites and customs existing only for priestly exploitation. Again, 
the Gupta age Brahmanical rites, Mahayanist ceremonies and be¬ 
liefs, Buddhist-Tantrika rites, Buddhist-Sahajyanist customs were 
all pounded together by the aggressive attack of Islam. This 
attack only encrusted the jumble which the foreigners lebelled 
"Hinduism." Indo-Aryan customs at the time of marriage and 
law, Pauranic fasts and festivals, Scythian custom of burning the 
widows, totemistic notions of purity and taboo in the matter of 
touch and smell, non-Aryan customs, Buddhist-Tantrika rites and 
necromancies, Sahajyanist laxity of moral, non-vcdic phallic 
warship, worship of Moslem Satyapir, veneration for the pirs, 
belief in astrology, auguries and divinations, belief in witch-craft 
and sorcery were the compound known as "Hinduism”. Aldous 
Huxley calls it a "Perennial religion.” Yes, it is perennial as the 
priestcraft wants to keep up the fountain of exploitation inces¬ 
santly supplied! 


WORKS OP RAMMOHAN 

The greatn^ of Rammohan Roy consisted in overcoming all 
these incrustations of beliefs and customs and arriving at rational 
theism. He <x)mbated all around Brahmanical orthodoxy and 
ignorance, Moslem orthodoxy* Christian evangdkal Ingotry and 
fanatical onslaz^t 
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Thus driven item point to point he became an eclectic moiaiodidst 
of the rationalist type. His book in Persian, “Tuhafatial-Mohoid- 
din” evinced his attitude towards Islam. His, “Precepts of Jesus, 
the guide to peace and happiness'’ was the fitting answer to the 
bigoted evangelical missionaries. “The Brahmanical Magazine” 
of his, proved that the sastra and the philosophy of the Hindus 
have ordsuned the worship of one formless, nirffitm (transcendent) 
God. Pammatman is incorporeal and transcendent according to 
the scripture. As regards Hindu conception of Paramatman he 
took his stand on Sankara’s Vedanta-Bhasya modifying it to suit 
bis monotheism, He fought every section with their own coins. 
Thus he answered a missionary that “if God can take the shape of 
a dove, why not then the form of a fish and Garuda-bird 

This led him to establish Brahmo Samaj to worship God “as ex¬ 
pounded in the Vedanta.” The title-deed of the Brahmo Samaj 
building erected by him bears witness to his attitude towards 
Vedantic doctrines. Thus as he began an all-round fight against 
superstitions and bigotry indigenous to the country; he also 
assailed the superstitions and fanaticism imported into India by the 
foreign propagandists. This fight with Brahmanical ortho¬ 
doxy led to the revival of Vcdicism in Bengal. The 
reformers began to look for the genesis of the Hindu 
institutions from the foimtain-head of Indo-Aryan Culture—^the 
Veda. In it they saw as there is no mention of Hindu idols 
currently worshipped, also there is no sanction of burning of 
widows in the funeral pyre of their husbands known as—Sati! It 
is evident that the sentence that is to be found in the funeral hymn 
of Rig-Veda (X. 16) has been deliberately falsified by Raghunan- 
dan in order to give a Vedic sanction to this nefarious custom. 
This discovery startled the educated Hindus. Hitherto many 
have been burning their widows conscientiously bdieving that it 
is the order of the revealed scripture. But at last it was found out 
that good peofrfe have been humbugged by this falsification! 

Max Mueller said that it was a proof of Ac imscrupuiousncss 


Z* Ha Mttieipatad Swrati VivakaMada in thft aggKMive attitude towards 
tiM fondle critica 
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of the priesthood. But hard words break no bones, says the old 
adage. Wherefrom comes the unscrupulousiiess of the priest* 
hood is the question. An Englishman named Thomson oouat^ that 
while there have been about a thousand and a half cases of Sori bat 
Banaras, the seat of orthodoxy, there was nearly dxree thousand 
and*a*^alf cases in Bengal.* We must look into Historical* 
Materialism of the country for an answer. 

The *Wiramitrodaya” which is the Smriti or legislation of 
Banaras does not sanction it. This legislation is based <m 
Mitakshara. Yet the legislation in vogue in Banaras does not give 
a widow’s right to a sonless deceased man’s wife. On the 
contrao% the Bengal School of Hindu law called Dayabhaga of 
Jimutavahana gives a widow's right in the form of life-interest to 
the widow of a sonless person. Further, this right can be sold out 
by the widow in lieu of cost of maintenance, pilgrimages, etc. 
Hence, die legal provision was gall and wormwood to the re¬ 
versioners of the deceased person. A way must be found out 
to avoid the effects of the unpleasant law. The priesthood must 
find a solution to it. Hence, the great Ntbandha^writer RaghtE- 
nandan was requisitioned to find out a solution. He ransacked 
the scriptural texts but did not find any answer to his query. The 
nibandhakar Paithinasi and Apararka of the latter middle ages 
have sanctioned it. But the Smritis and the Srutis aire rilent 
about the custom. As no Hindu will abide by the decision of the 
nibandhakaras, hence Raghunandan had to forge the Rig-vedic 
sentence which says, "All those women, well-dressed ascend the 
room in front of them.” But he forged it as, "enter the fire- 
room” i.e., the pyre; (vide Suddhitattva). Hius a way was 
found to get rid of unpleasant widows! Of course, Raghu¬ 
nandan has said only those who are willing to enter the pyre of 
their husbands may do it. The economic interpretation of tlus 
historical institution is the explanation to this awful rite. Raghu¬ 
nandan had to cater to ffie vested interests of the country. 

His second dictum is that in the Kaliyuga there are only two, 
Vamas: the Brahmans and the Sudras. This is an adaptatkui of 


a Vide Kane: "Hislory of DhammasUas.** Vei. H, Bnt II* 
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Nagojj Bbatta^'s dictum. It has no basis in any c>f the teli^iss 
scriptures. But strange to say that Raghtmandan had the stuane* 
facedness to formulate that dictum when BaikUacharUa written 
during his life-time at the Court of the raja of Navadwipa says 
that seeing the Brahmans and Kshatriyas disconsolate, King 
ValiaJa appointed the Vaidik Brahmans to look into their family 
records of descent. Thereupon, he reconferred Brahmanhood 
and Kshatriyahood on them. This news throws some light on 
the social histcwy of Bengal of bygone days. There is a tradition 
that the Varendra Brahmans once threw off their sacred threads 
but retook it again from the hands of the Vaidik Brahmans.* 
The “Brahman Sarvasya” of Haludha, a judge at the court of 
X^kshmansena says, that “The Rahri and Varendra Brahmans are 
Tantrikas.” Perhaps the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas took to 
tantrik practices before the rise of Brahmanical Kingdoms of the 
Suras, the Varmanas and the Senas. This perhaps accounts for 
the tradition that five vedic Brahmans were imported by King 
Adisura of Bengal to officiate In his Jagna, 

Again, the shamefaced lie of Raghunandan and his ilk of 
Nibandhakaras is exposed by the fact of the existence of the royal 
dynasties of Orissa, Vijayanagara, Rajputana, etc. where they 
arrogate to themselves as being of solar and lunar Kshatriya 
lineages. Hence this dictum is only a Brahmanical caste 
effrontery of the Nibandhakaras of North India when there had 
been no Hindu King to check their class-arrogance. The 
Nibandhas written during the Mohammedan rule in India betray 
the attempt of proving class superiority of the priesthood at the 
expense of others. Class-character of these neo-Smritis is 
manifest through and through. 

Since, reading of the fact about the secret of ostracism of many 
of the Brahmians of Bengal as evinced in the Select Committee’s 
report, and since the pi^lication of Chacknomah describing the 
Arab invasion of Sindh and of T^ibakaH Nasin dealirrg with the 
Turkish Conquest of Bengal, where it is smd that some Brahmans 
helped the foreigners indirectly in their invasion, the questkm 
arises ifi the xmnd of the present-writer that, whether these 

lr'T.m-.-.-.■y-f-^---^ .-■■■■.7.-1.- -- 
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Nibaadhakaras were immune from the gold of die Moslem rukri I 
Through a lifelong estpexience of the present-writer in various 
phases of movement for national independence, it has been dis¬ 
covered that the man who indulges in extreme radical slogans 
either from the left or the right direction, is after all an agent of 
the enerny.^ Extremes meet together as extreme radicalism 
tantamounts to counter-revolutionary action.* The extreme 
conservatism and class-arrogance of the writers of the Nibandhas 
have not helped the Hindu society, rather it has helped in weaken¬ 
ing it and thereby strengthening Islamic rule. The time has come 
in independent Bharat to thrash out the precepts of these books 
and to expose them if they are not conducive to the growth of 
healthy Indian nationality. 

To Rammohan Roy devolved the task of exposing the forgenen 
and fabrications of the exploiting priesthood. He set the ball of 
studying the ancient religious texts rolling and the Renaissance 
of India came in time. To Rammohan, New India owes a great 
debt; no amount of sectarian' sophistry can make us forget that 
he was the Prophet of New India. The regeneration of India 
began from him. 

Now-a-days it is talked about that whether Rammohan Roy had 
any political inclination. His biographers say that Briti.sh 
Government suspected him. But it is also in record that seeing 
the independent Indian States falling down before the onslaught 
of the British Government, he used to say that, the Indians after 
getting modem education will be able to cope with them. For 
that reason, he sided with Macaulay in spreading English 
education in India. The same view has been expressed 
by Karl Marx regarding India in much latter days. Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar once told the present-writer at F^tna that, 
Sister Nivedita expressed the view to him that the right place of 
Rammohan Roy would have been by the right side of Ranjit 
Singh; instead of that, he engaged himself in finding a ^religious 
society! It is a debateable question, that whedier the social 


5. Vide *'Mb 0 OMr Trials’* in the hiatory of Rutahui Comnmniat Party. 
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environment of the Sikh Kingdcnn would have pennittad Ham*' 
mohan Roy, an admirer of French revolutionary f^ilsophy to 
be of any service to the semi-feudal and tribal rule of Ranjit 
Singh. The between the Indian* States and the British was 
the repetition of the history of eight htmdred years ago. It was 
the struggle between the two systems. 

Feudalism has lasted too long in Indian History. In the early 
part of nineteenth century it was the fight between the Mahrattas 
and the Sikhs the one side and the English on the other for the 
supremacy on India. But the English were then a democratic 
homogeneous nation having all the advantages of modem Civiliza¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the Indian States were ill-assorted 
Kingdoms composed of diverse tribes and peoples only kept under 
subjugation by despotic rule. They fell like a house of cards 
before the onslaught of the British. Rammohan Roy as the 
student of the French Encyclopaedists tmderstood all these difi&cul- 
tics. To him the ideal was not to bolster up these ill-assorted 
States whose downfall he could not prevent, but to create a 
rationalist India. Hence, he introduced his French revolutionary 
spirit of “liberty, equality and fraternity” in religious and social 
reforms. Education in modem lines was his desideratum for 
India. Rammohan Roy was sensitive to the ideal of freedom of 
man and nations. He sympathized openly with the Italian revolu¬ 
tionaries. The Fillipinos sent a printed address written in 
Spanish language, congratulating him as a lover of freedom of 
man. Thus what an extraordinary lover of freedom of man he 
was. And this brain was used in his later days to resuscitate the 
Indians by not to bring them backward but to march them 
forward. Truly, Swami Vivekananda has said that Rammohan 
Roy was the first man to start the dynamism of Hindu society 
again. He was again an Indian expansionist. 

Rammohan Roy gave the basis of an eclectic religion. He was 
an univcrsalist in the matter of religion. His religion was not 
a tribal or national one. His religion had an universal character. 
It is said that it has been computed in America Aat among those 
who preached universal religion ins the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, Rammohan Roy stood sixth in the order of 
precedence ol ^esn, Maamohm Roy was the product of the 
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duilecties of Indian history. The liberal section of the newly 
arisen bmargeoisk supported him in his efforts at reformation^ 
while the grandees and the Conservative section were against him. 
They under Raja Radhakanta jDd> established ^'Dharzna Sabha" 
and opposed him. They were for the burning of Ihe 
widows in the funeral pyre of their husbands and the 
sUOt^ quo of religio-social polity. In this matter, it is a pure 
case of economic interpretation of history. With the abolition, 
of Sett and other religious and social reforms attempted by 
Rammohan Roy, the vested interests wilt get a severe blow. 
These will injure the economic inter^ts of a large portion of the 
Hindu society. Hence, the vested interests were stultified at this 
attempt at reformation. Here, we should not forget that 
economic interpretation of history and ideological interpretation 
of history meet in the common ground—interests.’ Impelled by the 
motive of self-preservation, they rallied around Radhakanta Deb^ 
in the Dharma Safcha. Thus arose a dialectical contradiction to 
Raminohan's thesis. Failing to get the Prohibitory Act passed 
in 1829, A.D. of the Governor-General Itord Bentinck, stc^pped in 
India, they appealed to the British Privy Council for the revoca¬ 
tion of the Act!* This evinces clearly the mouthpiece of which 
class Rammohan was. He was the product of the bourgeois 
class, and was die mouthpiece of the liberal section of it which 
wanted to reform the society. Class-struggle between die two> 
sections was waged in the religious and social planes. Here is 
to be noted that he tried to stop polygamous marriage of die 
Kulins, and fought for the legal rights of Hindu women. He 
pointed out that the current law regarding a woman's right to 
property of her husband was unjust and against the ancient sastra. 
He said that the widow of a deceased person is a coparcener with* 
his sons in the property left by him. Further, he pennted out 
that the ancient Hindu Sastra was more kind to the females than 
the European laws.* But on account of the faulty decisions of 
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the annotators the women are bein^ deprived oi that good 
fortune. Then he pleaded for the widows, and he said 
unjust proprietaty law is one of the causes of SaH and pdygamy. 
He added that burning of the widows was proportionately greater 
an Bengal than In other provinces of India.*" Only blind faith 
and old practice are not the causes of this numerical superiority 
of Sati in Bengal. 

Then he agitated against the custom of taking money (Fan) by the 
bride’s father. He says, "In the practice of our contemporaries 
a daughter or a sister is often a source of emolument to the 
Brahmans of less respectable caste, (who are most numerous in 

Bengal) and to the Kayasthas of high caste. Such Brahmans 

and Kayasthas, I regret to say, frequently marry their female 
relations to men having natural defects or worn out by old age, 
and disease, merely fi-om pecuniary considerations, whereby they 
either bring widowhood upon them soon after marriage or render 
their lives miserable. They not only degrade themselves by such 
cruel and unmanly conduct, by violating entirely express authorities 
of Munoo and all other ancient law givers, a few of which I here 
■quote".** 

Another work of Rammohani Roy was to publish and translate into 
Bengalee the old work of Mritunjayacharya named Vafrasttchi. 
It is a terrible polemic against Caste-sy^em and the slashing of 
the pretensions of the Brahman Caste. It quotes from the sastta 
that he who knows Para^rahman is a Brahman. As regards 
widow-remarriage, the biographer says that there is nothing on 
record to pK-ove that he supported it But he used to speak in 
defence of marriage of girl-widows among his iriends. There 
was a rumour at last that after his return from England he will 
introduce widow-remarriage.** 

From these movements of Rammohan Roy it is evident that the 
liberal section of the society were looking up to him for abolitioiif 
■of obnoxious customs. The intelligentsia of the society had 
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tlM^n been cognizant of the evil effects of these custon^s, The^r 
weie lookup up to him for their support. 

Then Rammohan Roy supported the spread of education, 
on occidental line. He q[>ined that Uie people of this country 
cannot much be bene&tted by the study of classical literatureSi. 
viz., Sanskrit and Persian. Hts letter addressed to Lord Amherst 
in 1823 evinces his attitude to this problem. He says: “We 
find that the Government are establishing a Sanskrit School tmder 
Hindoo Pundits to import such knowledge as is already current 
in India. This seminary similar in character to those which 
existed in Europe before the tinie of Lord Bacon, can only be 
expected to load the minds of youth with grammatical niceties 
and metaphysical distinctions of little or no practical use to the 
possessors or to society.... I beg your Lordship will be pleased 
to compare the state of science and literature in Europe before 
the time of Lord Bacon with the progress of knowledge made 
since he wrote. But as the improvement of the native popula¬ 

tion is the cbject of the Government, it will consequently promote 
a more liberal and enlightened system of instruction, embracing. 
Mathematics, Natural philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, with 
other useful sciences which may be accomplished with the sums 
proposed by employing a few gentlemen of talent and learning, 
educated in Europe and providing a College furnished with 
necessary books, instruments, and other apparatus. In 
representing this subject to your Lordship, I conceive myself 
discharging a solemn duty which I owe to my country¬ 
men”.** 

Again, apart from the introduction of Vedantk Studies, he tran¬ 
slated five of the Uf^mishads, and he established a “Kedo 
School"** for die study of the Vedas in \920. The idea of starting 
this school was to preach Hindu Monotheism.** Apart from this, 
he was the first person to introduce an easy style of composition in 
Bengalee language. He also wrote a grammar of the same tongue 
called "Grammar of the Go$idiya language." Again he intro- 
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<luced th& European system of punctuation in Bengalee writing. 
Thus he wrote hooks on geography, astronomy and geometry^'in 
Bengalee language. 

Rammohan also engaged himsdf in politics. He did not see any 
antagonism between religion and politics, rather he considered 
both as necessary duties of man. It is said that he was the 
fountain-head of all political movements of his time^*. In a short 
sketch of his life-history written at the request of an English 
friend of his while he was in England, he says, “At the age of 
sixteen I wrote a book against Hindu idolatry. This engender¬ 
ing difference of opinion with the relatives I left home and started 
on travelling. I visited some of the provinces of India. At last, 
the intensive hatred against the British rule impelled me to travel 
in countries outside India”.'^ But later on, he understood that 
British rule will be of mud) good service to India. Yet, he was 
iK>t negligent in circulating political knowledge through papers in 
Bengalee and Persian languages to his fellow-coimtrymen. Again, 
he fought for freedom of the Press in 1823. Then he sym- 
.pathised with the freedom movement of foreign countries. He 
gave a public dinner at Town Hall when he heard that constitu¬ 
tional government has been estaWished in Spain in 1821. Hear¬ 
ing the defeat of the revolutionaries of Naples he declined an 
interview to his English friend as his “Mind is depressed by the 
late news from Europe.” To him he further wrote, “From the 
late unhappy news, I am obliged to conclude that I shall not live 
to see liberty unaversally restored to the nations of Europe, and 
Asiatic nations, especially those that are European Colonies, pos¬ 
sessed of a greater degree of the scane blessing than what they 
now enjoy. Under these circumstances I consider the cause of 
the Neapolitans as my own, and their enemies as ours. Enemies to 
liberty and friends of despotism have never been, and never will 
be ultimately successful.”^* 

Again, he sympathiaed with the French Revolution of 1830. 
Indeed, he brol^ one of his ankle-bone off Natal haibour while 
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to pe^y hosnafe to the French tri’-eolotir flag on his way 
to lSnglaiiMi What a broad vision and freedom-loving heart had 
this reformer when anything that savours "foreign” baa been 
a taboo. Did he not broaden the vision of the myopic Indian 
inteUectuals? Was he not truly the founder of New India? 

His btroad foresight is also evinced by the plea that the Indian 
Penal laws must be codified on uniform basis. Of course, it was 
done later on. Then he visualized the day when Hindu and 
Moslem laws of inheritance will be united as one. This will 
unify the people of India. The Indian Succession Act is hoping 
the ideal, but the unification is a matter of growth of enlightenment 
and common economic interests of all the sects. Then he was 
for permanent settlement that has been made between the Govern¬ 
ment and the landlord. Also he was for the right of the tenant- 
peasant on his land. In this way, he forecasted lots of reforma¬ 
tory plans which came up later on, and in twentieth century for 
discussion and solution. Thus, he was for a bourgeois-democratic 
change of the country. The lesson of the French bourgeois- 
democratic revolutimiary thought was not lost in him. 

The most noticeable work of Rammo^an Roy was his pireaching 
of universal religion. The idea that there is truth in every 
historical religion arose in the occidental world when the prominent 
European nations were expanding themselves and founding 
colonial-imperialism. To the Christian believing in Athanasian 
creed, there is no salvation for anyone else. To the Mohammedan 
there is no other alternative but offering Koran or Sword to a 
Kaffir. The orthodox Moslem does not believe that there is 
truth in other religion. Moslem history evinces that. To the 
Moslems, religion is a hand-maid of politics, hence he canimt but 
be illiberal to persons of other persuasion, though there is a 
passage in Koran whtdi says that Allah has sent his guide 
(Habib) in every age to every clime, and those people will be 
saved by following the precepts of those guides. 

Naturally, the idea of universal religion dawned in the mind of 
some of the most advanced nations of the Occident after they came 
in contact with other peoples. Again, it arose amongst those 
who were not believers of flie Athanasian creed. It arose among 
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the advanced rationalist thinkers of the Theistic Churches. For 
this reason, Ramtndban Roy and his latter-day disciples ail^ 
themselves with the Theists of the English-speakinf-wm'ld—the 
Unitarian Church of England and of the U. S. A. Yet, it must 
be acknowledged that he went further than the Unitarians. His 
religion was an eclectic one in the sense that he saw that the 
essence of every rdiigicm was the same, the belief in cmc incor¬ 
poreal persona! Cod. 

Rammohan R<^ introduced Monotheism in modern India. He 
interpreted the Br<ihfna-Sutras in a way to suit his monotheism. 
Why? That is the question. The Hindu mind has never 
conceived Monotheism of the Shonitic type. That never has 
been possible in Indian environment. The desert God who is the 
lord of hosts and a jealous one, is inconceivable in Indian miiieu 
where the climate is comparatively softer and the soil is fertile. 
The comfortable life of the Indo-Aryan sages gave rise to 
Pantheism of the Upanishads. From the tribal gods of the Rig- 
veda to Pantheism - of the Upanishads developed among the 
democratic tribes, there was no scope for a fighting and despotic 
lord of hosts to evolve. 

When the Brahma-sutras were written sometime between the 
rise of the Vakataka and Gupta empires, the idea of corporeal and 
incorporeal, transcendent and immanent Parijbrahmon was 
evolved. Imperial necessities made the appearance of this book 
which still today is the scripture of air the God-believing Hindu 
sects. It was the dialectics of Historical-Materialism that brought 
out the philosophy contained in this book. But the dialectics of 
history demanded something moire. From the perusal of ejM- 
grai^ic records we find that with the emergence of Vakataka and 
Bharasiva rules in Central India, texnples of Shiva were being 
erected all over the a>untry, and Vcdic sacrifices were being 
performed by the Brahmans who were getting donations of lands 
and 'nikges. Again, during the subsc^quent Gupta rale, more 
temples of Vishnu and his consort Sri Uakshmi and Mahalaksmi 
wore built dian that of any other gods. In these temples 
elaborate cemnonies of worship used to take place. The gods were 
being worshipped like the kings in their courts. In this age, the 
tdiglotts conceptions of the Indo-Aryans both of the Brahmanical 
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at)^ Biidilltist scctioiQS underwent luudauieiil&l dttiigeft. We 
heve discussed about this chaiige elsewhere. 

Hie epigniphic records testify that the tenses were getting 
douatiems of villages for their support, their priests were getting 
lands and villages for therr maintenance. In this way*, 

big vested interests have been created around these idc^-tempies^ 
Vadarayana was not inoognisant of this fact. Before tins age*. 
Jaimini’s attempt at rehabilitation of Vedidnn has proved to be 
a failure. It has been an anachronism in Indian society of the 
time. Dialectical contradictions did not permit anything else. 
The Buddhists and the Brahmanists were vying with each other 
in building of images in the temples. The Buddhists went further 
in idolatory than the Brahmanists. It is the legacy they left to 
India. 

Vadarayana knowing that interest dies hard in human breast^ 
sanctioned that the ignorant person may worship in symbol 
(Pratik), Later on, Sankara defended it. Thus a loop*holc 
was left in the Vedanta text which enabled all sorts of idolatry 
to enter the body-pditic of the Brahmanical religion, Rammdian 
Roy was cognisant of it. It is said that he has acknowledged by 
quoting SHmat Bhagabata (3.29) that for the weak and ignorant 
persons worship through symbols may be permissible until he is 
cognizant that God is everywhere. But he again quotes that, 
"He who worships ignorantly idol by discarding me who is 
omnipresent, makes sacrifice with ashes”. Finally, we find him 
fighting the Brahman pandits that if the Moslems, the Sikhs, the 
Dadupanthis, etc., can worship God without images why not the 
Hindus be able to do it 

Rammdian Roy has been misunderstood 1^ the orthodox pec^e 
as well by his latter-day followers. It is a pity that he has been 
made a sectarian leader. He never cut himsdf off from the 
parent society and its streams of thoi:^ht. He would stare in 
his grave if he were called a "non-Hindu” as «)me of his present- 
day followers are bragging. His Tantric Gum Hariharananda 
wrote the Mahetninxma Tantra, a liberal text advocating social 
reforms in the matter of marriage. It is said that Rarnmohan was 
regarded as an "Avadhuta” by the Tantrikas.** 

19. N. N. Chattepadhayaya—^Tife d Rarnmohan Roy” (in BetUfthud* 
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We have discussed so much about Rammohan Eo^ in ordev^ to 
understand the latter-day developments of the couatty. *1Uloe 
the pearls in a stiing” the development of culture of modem India 
b^ns from Rammohan Roy and continue to present«day. Thai 
dialectics of Histodcal-MateriaHsm laying aside contradiction 
after contiadiction is going forward to the g<»il of synthesis which 
is resuscitated Hew IndoAryandom. 


SUCCESSORS OF RAMMOHAN ROY 

The successor of Rammohan Roy in the religious reform move¬ 
ment was Pandit Ram Chandra Vidyabagish, reputed to be a 
brother of Swami Hariharananda. He was struggling with a 
forlorn hope against the darkness that was all around him. Then 
came Devendranath Tagore, the son of Dwarkanath, one of the 
staunch friends of Rammohan. In his young days after the 
demise of his father Dd>endranath joined the Brahmo Samaj. It 
is said that when Ram Chp^ndra initiated Devendranath, he got hold 
■of his hands and wept. It is analogous with the weeping of Sri 
-Oiaitanya at the courtyard of Srivas! Both of them wept at the 
conchtion of the people of the country, Darkness prevailed all 
around. Superstitions and necromancies were current in the 
name of Indo-Aryan religion. It is said that in those days of 
■Cimmerian darkness of the Hindu mind, $ofyoi^r {Saiyemarom) 
Panchdi used to be read at the time of the Sraddha ceremony of 
a dead person.*’ A devoted disciple of Rammohan; later on 
wrote the following in “Tattabodhini Patrika”: “Since long time 
the cultivaticm of Vedk learning was defunct The Brahman 
Pandits got startled in hearing the mantras, Brahmana, slokas, 
eutras and their Bhasyas of the Vedas and the Vedanta, The 
Bbattacharyas and the Goswamis were non-plussed in hearing 
the slokas of the Upanishads quoted by Rammohan Roy in support 
of his Brahman Theory." It was Rammohan Roy who drew the 
attention of the puUic r^arding the contents of the Vedtu and 
tihe V^dmta^ It is no wonder ^t a sincere b^iever of the 
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V€|pA8lic 4oc<inste of Parabtabmm should weep on wcooimt of the 
dat^ess aiound. 

Thea came Dehendranath Tagore as the leader of the rdigioits 
reform movement. He followed only the Vedantic trend in 
Rammohan's religious thought. At that time, a society composed 
of cultural eUte of the liberal bourgeoisie vii,, Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, and others formed 
the "Tattabodhini Sabha” to discuss about the Vedantic dcKtrine 
independent of Brahmo Samaj which was hated by the public. 
But later on, it was amalgamated with the Brahmo Samaj. This 
resulted in the severance from the Sabha of those above-mentioned 
learned men. This shows the trend of thought among the middle 
class intelligentsia. Dialectical contradiction to the original thesis 
of orthodoxy has set in the bourgeois society. Religious ex¬ 
ploiters have so long entrenched themselves in orthodoxy calling 
it the Samtana Dhcenna of the Indo-Aryans; but the Vedantic 
sledge-hammer of Rammohan began to throw them out of their 
roost. A section of the middle class was awakening out of their 
stupor and was getting cognizant of the past culture of bygone 
days. Thereby they were becoming liberal and getting conscious 
of their role in the society. It is said that one time when 
Debendranath was its minister, about SOO persons were enrolled 
as members. As such, they had not to severe their social con¬ 
nections with the orthodox society. They went there only to 
pray. 

Debendranath Tagore comes from a rich family which was 
ostracized long ago on account of its /<n/awa-contact. They arc 
called Pirali Brahmans who intermarry among themselves. They 
are a caste by themselves. The father of Debendranath was a 
merchant exporting Indigo and silk. At last he became the mana¬ 
ger of the Salt-agent of the English East India Company and 
amassed money.** His father Dvv'arkanath later on, started a busi¬ 
ness firm under the name of ‘^Kerr Tagore & Co.” Hence, the 
rich Tagores are a product of the British rule. As a ridi 


21. Yidt ^vnath Sasixi i "Ramtazm Lahlti and Bmgal society of hit 
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family they beloaged to the uf^Msr section of the newly aiim 
bourgeoisie. 

As Debendranath only followed the Vedantic trend of Rammohan* 
he eschewed out his tmiversalism and edectism* The articles 
"Vaidantic doctrine vindicated” manifest the trend. Thus arose a 
contradiction to the thesis of Rammohan. But at that time other 
things were going on at a rapid pace. The bourgeoisie that 
was not d<q>endent on English support was getting on aggressive 
in every way. A Scotchman named David Hare came to Calcutta 
for business. Later on, he gave up the business and busied him> 
sdf in elevating the condition of the Indians. He himself says: 
"A few years after my arrival in this country, I was enabled to 
discover that nothing but education was requisite to render the 
Hindus hapjy and I exerted my humble abilities to further the 
interests of India”.** David Hare was instrumental in founding 
the Hindu College, The school society also owed its inception 
from him. Rammohan Roy helped him in his efforts. He also 
founded the Hare School which exists still to-day under the 
protection of the Government. From these educatiotnal institutions 
educated youngmen began to appear who made their marks on 
the society, 

In the course of time a group of youngmen turned out frewn 
these institutions who began to write books in Bengalee and in 
English. They started associations and debating societies where 
discussions took place on education, literature, society and 
religion. 


RISE OF YOUNG BENGAL 

We have seen beforehand that a group of youngmen already appe¬ 
ared on the Indian horizon who were talking in terms of occidental 
culture. In ocmnection with this spread of education appear«J 
a half-European and half-Indian youngman named Henry Louis 
Vivian Derozio. He was stilt within his teens when he was 
appoint^ as a teacher in the Hindu College. The Renaissfiince 
Movement owes much to this intellectuar prodigy. He was »n 
Indian patriot to the otwe, The fc^lowing poem on India in his 
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pQt^KsA Ikx^ namedi **Tlie Fakir t>l Jangfaira*’ Hlustrataa 
the claim. He wrote thus: 

“My country I in thy days of glory past 
A beauteous halo circled round thy bxowt 
And worshipped as a deity thou wast—> 

Where is that glory, where that reverence now 
>*> # « * e 

Wdl let me dive into the depths of time. 

And bring from out Ibe ages that have rolled 
A few small fragments of these wrecks subUme. 
Which human eye may never more behold; 

And let the guerdon of my ldx>ur be, 

My fallen country I One kind wish for thee”!** 

His wish was fulfilled; indeed he fished out a few fragments of 
pearls which by its effulgence created young Bengal. He #orked 
for 5 or 6 years from 1926 to 1931. He died at an eactremely 
early age of twenty-three. His role in the Wstory of Bengal 
was like that of the French Encyclopaedists. He instilled an all¬ 
round enquiring spirit in the minds of his students. 
Deroaio was a rationalist thinker. He instilled rationalism in the 
minds of his students. As a result, his disciples wanted to lay axe 
at the roots of both Hinduism and Christianity. One of his students 
who later on became an orthodox Christian, Rev. K. M. Banerjea 
bears witness to this mentality in his autobiograjrfiy. 

“Down with Hinduism”! “Down with ortho<k)xy” was the cry 
raised by this band of young intellectuals.** They even openly 
defied Hindu Conventions in the matter of eating and drinking. 
They paraded their defiance openly on the streets and parks. 
Indian Social history does not record such an open defiance to 
orthodoxy in any other province. Thus the youthful intellectuals 
are getting radical. The one thing that speaks highly of this 
group that mstructed by Derozio they never had laxity of morals 
in their daily life. To speak the truth, to answer straightforwardly 
were thdr ideal. They were worshippers of tnith- Those wlw 
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entered the Government service were strictly against taking 
This set an example in the country. 

Yet, conservative guardians got frightened and brought about 
the dismissal of Derozio from the Hindu College. The standard 
of education of the College deteriorated. An admirer of Derozio 
writes on the Sth June under the caption, “A friend to the 
College” the following article; “He infused into the infants the 
sternness of manhood, and tai^ht them to sacrifice home and 

every kindred tie at die altar of Truth.the Rubicon, that 

great moral barrier of Hindu refinement was crossed, and the 
triumph of reason and philosophy over ignorance and supersti¬ 
tion may now be regarded as fixed and irrevocable. Those who 
benefitted most by his instruction have brought themselves 
conspicuously forward some editing respectable periodical, other 
aiding by contribution; while a third class, moved by a cogenial 
spirit, have spread themselves abroad and are benefitting their 
fellow-countrymen, devoting thus not only their heads but their 
purse in the glorious cause of moral improvement”.*® The 
Renaissance of Bengal is much indebted to him. 

Thus contradictions to conservatism were going on at a ra^Md 
pace. From Rammohan’s rationalist theism to the rationalistic 
atheism of the next generation was one step. His introductiem 
of the free enquiring mind of the French Encyclopaedists was 
taken up by the latter generation in Bengal. They even did not for¬ 
get the lesson of the French Revolution. ‘Some of Rammohan’s 
disciples of latter days, hoisted the French Tri-colour flag on 
the tops of the Ochterlony monument commemorating the day 
of the fall of Bastille! Derozio’s disciples were not only under¬ 
mining orthodoxy by bringing rationalism to the broad section 
of the middle-class, they even assailed the actions of the 
Government in Vitriolic language. The speech of Dakshina Ranjan 
Mukhopadhyaya against the evil doings of the Government made 
the “Friend of India” exclaim, that if any one else other than the 
English King had given that speech, then the speaker must have 
been punished with banishment.** 

f Quoted W Bac^V Op. cit 133435. 

2 $. Bagel: P. 138 (He wrote a few pwi^pllecs In sa^mort ef lew reoailcs 
on certain Draft Acta coamoRfy “Kadc Acta^). 
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Another impoitaot student of Detmio was Kam Gopsi GSu»h«” 
He was a prosperous businessman with a firm of ^ omth and 
cmiducting it with integrity. He was noted for his heterodox 
views <»i religious ^d social matter. There is a tradition that 
once his mother sent the Nmbedhyas (offering) of the Durga- 
goddess as presents to the Brahmans. But they all refused it 
by saying that they would not touch the presents of that man 
with heterodox mode of life. Thereupon, the mother of Kam* 
gopal cursed her fate that she has borne such a son. Hearing 
it, Ramgopal sarcastically exclaimed: ^*You have yourself sent 
the presents but not as the mother of Ramgopal. Put one mohaf! 
on each plate as Dakshim and sent it back," The mother acted 
accordingly and the presents did not return any further 1 
Ramgopal started a strong political agitation against the Govern* 
ment. "We don't want the dcnninatitm of the white Brahmans" 
was the cry of this group. His celebrated lecture in support of 
what was called as Black Act*® by the Europeans made him 
famous. He was called the "Demosthenes of India”. Thus, the 
radkal section of the bourgeoisie was getting aggressive in its 
attitude towards the alien government. The dialectics of Histori¬ 
cal Materialism of the society has moved further from the days 
of Rammohan Roy. 

In the meantime, the Brahmo Samaj was getting strength. 
Debend ranath was now being aided by Rajnarain Bose, Ananda 
Chandra Vedantavagish, Akshaya Kumar Datta and others. Mean¬ 
while Keshab Chandra Sen, a scion of an old family of Calcutta 
joined the Brahmo movement His ancestors amassed money dur¬ 
ing the eariy days of the English East India Company. His grand¬ 
father Ram Kamal Sen worked under various B^igltsH business¬ 
men and at last became the cashier of Bank of Bengal. He 
was noted for being a compiler of an Anglo-Bei^ialee dictionary. 
Keshab Chandra Sen was a clerk in the Bank of Bengal. This 
youngman had die capacity of speaking English fluently. 

27. See Puram Katha fay Momnathatiath Gbn^ 

28b The Act broiis^ hi Govenior-GcnerBl't LegidaUve AasemUy in 184§4K) 
intended to faring the Eurapeane under ttw oinunal court hi cue of 
a dhpute efith the Indla&a^ Hence the Eurpfieans cdted It *TQacl: 
Act^ 
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ATMIYA SABHA 

Akshaya Kumar Datta who was a littercdeur and a waiter of 
scientific books in Bengalee, was a rationalist to the core.** His 
rationalism made him a deist. He established the Atmiyut Sabha 
by enrolling the youngtnen of the Samaj. 

That was a momentous period in Bengal’s social history. While 
tlie rich and conservative persons were gravitating towards 
Dharma Sabka, the liberal men and the yoimger section of the 
Hindu society were visiting the Br^mo Samaj. There was 
antipodal differences between the both sections of the society. 
The rising section of the middle class was for the Brahmo Samaj 
with its program of reforms. Qass-conilict between the 
vested interests and the middle class with no vested interest at 
stake was being carried on in intellectual plane. But it soon 
descended to the plane of actual reality. 

Debendranath appointed Keshab Chandra as one of the ministers 
of the church. This is itself regarded as a heterodox action. 
Keshab Chandra belonged to the Vaidya Caste. According to 
RaghunSndan and Ballalacharita they are regarded as Sat- 
Sudras. Indeed in some parts of East Bengal they are regarded 
as Sudras. But according to the time-honoured custewn, it is 
only a Brahman who can be a religious preacher. Further, 
Keshab Chandra and the younger men of the Atrrii3ra Sabha were 
getting radical in the matter of social refotms. Even they con¬ 
tracted scone intcrcaste marriages from 1864, Some of the 
Brahman youngmen of the Samaj threw off their sacred threads. 
All these heterodox actions aroused the conservative section of 
the Samaj. They remonstrated with D<d>endranath who was 
the luead miruster (Fradhanacharya). Debendranath reinstated 
a Brahman as a minister in place of Keshab Chandra. Hiis 
set fire ablaze in the blood of the young radicals. Most of 
the younger section walked out of Samaj under the leadership 
of Keshab Chandra. Th<^ formed a rival church under the 
naate of Brahmo Samaj of India. 


the end of fai» life he tamed Iroia Dkdim to AthteL 
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KE8HAE CHANXHIA 6EN 

That dialecticai coatmdictioiis of Historical MateriaHsm is 
involved in this split, is apparent here. As said s^>ove, at the 
time political agitation demanding equal treatment from the 
hands of the alien Government was in full swing. Those young- 
men who in the Company of Ramgopal Ghose were shouting, 
"‘We do not want domination of white Brahmans,would not 
tolerate a dark-skinned Brahman to be one of the heads of 
their chunch. Those who were for the eradication of the racial 
line in the matter of Government between the alien rulers and 
the indigenous subject people, would not tolerate domination in 
any form in their religious and social matters. Thus the contra¬ 
dictions between Brahmanical vested interests and egalitarian 
middle class of the radical type, snapped the bond between the two 
sections. 

In the meanwhile, Rajnarain Bose has written his book on 
■“Superiority of Hinduism.” Again, in another book, called, 
"'This age and the previous one”, (Ekal O Sekal)*® he pointed out 
what outlandish customs and manners are surreptitiously entering 
the Hindu society. Thus frewn cclecric Monotheism of Ram- 
mohan Roy to Hindu Monotheism which is regarded as stq>erior 
to any other religion, an antithesis in the form of a great hiatus 
has arisen. The younger section though lighting tooth and nail 
against Evangelical Christianity, were affected by English civi¬ 
lization. Keshab Chandra though was against Trinitarian Chris¬ 
tianity, was influenced by the life of Jesus. The Christian 
steeple-fashioned tower at the front of the church of the 
Brahmo Samaj of India, attests to this anglisization of the minds 
of these people. The common people even to ffiis day call it the 
■“Girja (Church) of Keshab Sen”. It is no wonder that Debcndra- 
nath when invited caice to perform divine service there exclaimed, 
"‘Thanks to Keshab Qiandra who has erected a Qiristian 
numoment” 

The ani^tsiaation of the Indian mind came through Omstian 
teaching in some reflects. Like the case in China and Japan, Euro- 


30l Both of these bookf wfie arittcB hi Benfska 
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pcanization of an oriental countiy cotnes through Christiaiufy. 
It dfccts an ethnic change among the converts. Keshah 
Chandra’s gimip was imbued with the idea of Unitarian Chris¬ 
tianity. On the other hand, they rejected Evangelical interpre¬ 
tation of Christs’ life; on the other hand, the books of Priestley, 
Channing, Theodore Parker and the Unitarian tracts influenced 
them. At this period of history of the Brahmo Samaj, Vedantic 
monotheism was forgotten by Keshab’s group. They talked of 
Christ. Even Keshab's disciple Pratap Chandra Mazumder wrote 
his famous book called “Oriental Christ” thereby attesting their 
feeling regarding him. Of course, he depicted Christ in an 
Oriental garb in this book. 

The Europeanizing influence in Brahmo Samaj of India was 
further evinced by adopting the title of "Reverend Bhai” by the 
missionary disciples of Keshab Chandra. It is a singular 
phenomenon that what Keshab Chandra preached was European 
Christianity minus the Athanasian creed in an Indian garb. 

The Dialectics of Historical Meterialistic conditions of India 
demanded it. The dynamism of the Hindu Society manifested 
itself by throwing off a bulwark for self-defence in the shape 
of a rationalistic movement like the Brahmo Samaj. This 
movement from the very be^nning was fighting on two fronts; 
Hindu orthodoxy and Christian onslaught. Indeed, for the 
preservation of the Hindu Society and the upkeep of the ethnic 
individuality, the rise of the Brahmo Samaj was a historical 
necessity. The race-capacity of the Hindus is manifest by this 
rise. The reforming Brahmo Samaj served the analogous 
function in die nineteenth century with the movement of Kabir, 
Nanak and the other Santas in the Mohammedan period of the 
Middle age. Swartii Vivekananda peredved dearly the function 
of the reform movements like the Brahmo Samaj and Arya 
Samaj. But the Brahmos in general are not consdous of this 
roll. Many of them pride themselves as "nooi-Hindus”’ 
and assert that their "Culture” is different from that 
of the Hindus! Now-a-day» it is ffte fashion to apply “Ti»W>- 
nation” theory in evwy nook and comer of the Indian people 
without enquiring into the import of the word "Ctdture.” 

Slut ffie free enquiring mind of the Young Bengal tnldlectuala 
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received a check by the rise and popularity of Brahmo Samaj of 
India and by the ma^foetic personality of Keshab Chandra* It ia 
a unique {^lenoinenon that the book of Thomas Paine of America 
c^ed, “The Age of Reason,” in which he severely criticised 
Christianity was reprinted in India in the age of reason of Bengal t 
Poor ThcNnas Paine! the worker for American and French Re¬ 
volutions lies buried unnoticed at New Rochelle in the State of 
New York. But the Bengal radicals did not foiget him. In 
their struggle for intellectual freedom they brought him out of 
oblivion.** 

Keshab Chandra gave an intellectual training amongst the young- 
men. Free thought movement receded in the background- 
Instead, monotheistic belief and puritanism began to be installed 
in their minds. Then he inaugurated “Band of Hope” movement 
among the youngmen to eschew the evils of smoking and drink¬ 
ing, as with the spread of English education drinking has worlwid 
havoc among the educated persons of Bengal. The old inhibitions 
being lost, licence took the place of freedom. Hence, there was 
a necessity fof the upkeep of social integrity to preach puritaftiism 
amongst the young persons. Then touring all over India for the 
spread of Brahmo Samaj movement, Keshab Chandra became an 
all-India leader. He was the best orator of his day. It is said 
that such a brilliant orator never ascended an English pulpit when 
he visited England. He lectured in Bengalee, Hindi and English. 
The eyes of young renaissant India turned on the Brahmo Samaj^ 
as it hoped that national salvation would come through religious 
and social reformations. 

Such was the tuiique position of Keshab Chandra in the society 
of the time that several times he was requisitioned by the leaders 
of the society to speak for them in defence against the attacks of 
the Europeans. Indeed, some of his lectures were pcditical onea 
in the guise of rriigion. His famous lecture “Jesus Christ, 
£uxx)pe and Asia” was an answer to the attack against 


31. The reading of this book aoUiated the laritar in 1912 to visit' the house 
of Thai Inline in vrlneh he Sea busied The grave ia Ijrhig in uncand 
for and in ifiiipidated eonihtSoii, beemse he mn an “acihast”. 
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the Bengalee people by an English Oergyxnaa !** But ^ noddle 
class at that period did not think otf independence of the cotn^ry. 
They* as yet did not arrive in that economic stage engendering a 
political struggle with the British rulers. At that thne* it was 
regarded that primary steps for national regeneration lie in reli¬ 
gious and social reforms. Keshab’s church was busy with 
both. The Brahmo Samaj of India broke away with caste-system; 
it introduced widow-remarriage in the Brahmo Society. But it 
went further than the proposal of Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar whose agitation for remarriage of girl-widows 
resulted in the widow-remarriage bill of 1856. Accord¬ 
ing to the provision of this Bill, only a widow can be married to 
her fellow-casteman; but the enactment of Civil Marriage Bill, Sec. 
3 of 1872 otherwise called, '‘Brahmo Marriage Bill*' which was 
passed as the result of tlie agitation of the Brahmo Samaj of 
India, provided memogamy as well as intencaste-marriage. 
Even Keshab's Church abolished custom of seclusion of the 
women-folk of their Community. Thus, the Brahmo Samaj 
introduced such innovations in its community that seemed 
as outlandish to all. These reform programs were extremely 
irritating to the conservatives of the Hindu society. As a conse- 
^quence, those youngmen who joined the Brahmo Samaj used to 
be thrown out of their houses by their family mend>ers and 
ostracized by the society at large. Thus, practically, a neophyte 
•of a Brahmo met the same 'fate as a convert to Christianity with 
the excd^tiioa that he could come back to the orthoebx fold if he 
did not contract intercastc-marriage thereby violating Sanatana 
rule. 

In this way, the Brahmo movement became the cynosure of 
liberal India. Of course, all educated men did not enroll them¬ 
selves as the members of the Samaj but it set them athinking. 


CrrHER REFORM MOVl 




‘JTS 


The impact of new English method of education with the dormant 
Indian mind has stirred the whole country. Tbe impact bore 


31 Pandit Shiviiath Saacri toldl the present-writer about the eeneiie of 
thb lecbnt. It was idwn at the natueet of the Bengatoe leaden as 
a fQily to an Enghsh dergyman*! rindent attack on the Bengaleee. 
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f rmtfl in otlier ptiDvinoes as well. In Bon^y and in Mahmtta*^ 
spealdng province arose a group of religious reformers who 
organized themselves into Pfwikana Sm/taj, It approached the 
Sanaa] of Debendranath later on called the Adi Bfohmo 
after the seces^on of Kesh^ Chandra and his grot^ from it It 
did not abdish caste^ystem, neither put on outlandish habits like 
the Brahmo Sainaj of India. Yet it is always regarded as the 
sister Church of lie Bengal Brahmo Safna], It made a stir in 
the Western region, but it was only a skin-deep as the conservative 
nature of the people of that region confines every radical move¬ 
ment on the surface only. There must be a socio-economic basis 
to this conservatism. Perhai^, as they have been a dominant 
people over India in the immediate past which resulted in the 
formation of a landed gentry and the absence of a broad middle 
class is accountable for this singular phenomenon. In the Panjab 
it created some stir amongst the local people, but it fell flat in gene¬ 
ral on account of the existence of a similar religion call^ Sikhism. 
But soon there arose a rival movement in the north in the form of 
Arya Semaj founded by an unique religious monk named Swami 
Dayananda Sarasvati. 

In the meantime Liberal Bourgeoisie was getting more militant 
and assuming an aggressive tone in politics. Several youngmea 
of die middle clas^ came back home after finishing their education 
in England, They began to take bolder attitude in politics. These 
youngmen with their friends in the country were thinking of 
starting a political association for the middle class of people.** 
Thus “India League” was formed. Later on, “Indian Associa¬ 
tion” was established. The ideal of this association was to 
preach “United India” in imitation of Joseph Mazzini's cry of 
Italia uni Later on, all the associations were united to form the 
great Indian National Congress in 18B4 A,D. as the repository 
of national aspirations.** 

This development of Bengal middle class ideal naturally reacted 
in the Brahmo Samaj of Ma. A group named “Samadarshi” 


3a. Pandit SInvnath Sastri’s autobiography (In Bengalee), p. 227. 
34. Sumdranath Baocrica: “India in makinf.** 
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(EquaHtarian) Appt&red within the Sainaj." They tleinaBided a 
constitution ifor the Samaj. Then came the Oooch Bchar 
Marriage in 1S7B and the inevitable split between die dder 
authoritarian group under the leadership of Keshab Chandra and 
the young equalitarians took place. The equalitarian group 
seceded from the Brahmo Samaj of India and formed the 
Sadharm Brahmo Samaj of India. They beforehand fought for 
a constitution of the Church. They did not want one man rule 
in the Church, they demanded the appointment of a representative 
committee to govern the Church.*® It is noteworthy that the 
ultimatum to Keshab Chandra for a constitution of the Church 
was resolved .upon in a meeting held at the hall of the Indian 
Association. Pandit Shivnath Sastri in his autobiography sa)rs, 
that the Indian Association and the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
were born like twin-brothers. The same group were in both the 
organizations, the work of the both was conducted in the same 
way.*’’ 

Thus the materialistic trends of the advanced section of the middle 
class is manifest here. The middle class was demanding demo¬ 
cratic constitution from the Government, naturally the Brahmo 
section of the middle class demanded a democratic constitution 
for their church. In this matter, one of those youngmen who was 
in the factional fight says in his later days: *‘We had commenced 
to dream dreams of the future of our country which will realise 
as much in the personal purity and character its children as in 
their .social life and institutions and in the organisation of their 
Slate and the constitution of their government, the largest and 
highest ideal of freedom that moved us*“.” In this way, pcfripassu 
the development of the Bourgeoisie, there was another split in the 
Brahmo Samaj which so long was regarded as the advanced 
section of the class. It was a conflict within; the class between 
the petty-tx>urgeois radical section which dreamt of freedom in 
the Social State and rcllccting it also in the Political State, and 


3Sto3Sr. S. N. Sostti; Op. cit. pp 229. 

^ of Life and Hme.” (1«574884). 

1932. P. 343. 
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the secUoo, which fon&ed ft vested interest tot Church 
in ftuthoiitftrian garh. 

In the meanwhile Surendraoath Banerjea and Anandft Mohan 
Bose formed a Student Assockdion to instruct the Student Com- 
misnity in political mattersK for national work. It is said that 
at one time the membership of the association reached one thousand. 
Fiery speeches on the life of J. Maazini, the Italian nationalist 
who was then the romantic hero of revolutionary Europe, the re¬ 
volutionary import of the rise of Vaishnavism of Bengal and of 
Sikhism of the Pan jab, were delivered by Surendranath Banerjea 
f rom this association. Again, B. C. Pal says, '‘Keshab Chandra 
and the Brahino Samaj had no dotibt, preceded Surendranath in the 
leadership of Bengal. The Brahmo leader was able, therefore, 
to touch a comparatively small section of the rising youths of his 
count r)% Keshab Chandra’s preachings affected a comparatively 
small section of the youthful intellectuals of his time’'.** 'l^hen 
he says, "For all these reasons, Surendranath’s political propa¬ 
ganda gathered a much larger following than the religious and 
social revolt of Keshab Chandra Sen and the Brahmo 
Samaj."*® 

As a result, a whole generation of youngmen of the middle class 
irrespective of caste and creed, were trained to take up the task 
of nation-building in their later life. And it fulhlled its mission. 
Hence, Surendranath has been justly called the father of modem 
Bengal. 

Thus from the British India Association, a political organization 
of the landed interests and aristocracy, to the Indian Association, 
a mouthpiece of the middle class, the Historical-Dialectical- 
Materiaiism of the country has traversed a long way. The 
Bourgeoisie is no lojtger fighting on religious and social planes, 
but it has begun to fight on political plane. The class-conscious 
Bourgewsie is conducting its fight against the vested interests of 
the alien Government and its Indian hand-maid, the aristocracy. 

SWAMI DAYANANDA 

Swami I^ayananda was bora taa a Nagar Brahman family of 
99-401 Bcfto C^iandm Ffti; /Ml., pp. 
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Gtizerat His oiiginal name was Mtids<mkfr, When his family 
was providing for his marriage he fled the country and turned a 
monk. He stuc^ Sanskrit literature. He was deeply versed 
in Vedic knowledge and came to a conclusion of lus own. He 
overthrew idolatry, as well as Advaitic interpretation of the 
Vedanta-Sutras. Dayananda lived most of his time in North 
India. The sodo>eamomic milim of that regimi moulded his 
thought. As the impact of Islam on the Hindu Society of the 
time produced Sikhism, likewise the impact of Islam and the 
newly imported Christiaaiity, impelled Dayananda to give a new 
interpretation of Hinduism. He gave a monotheistic interpreta¬ 
tion of the Hindu scripture. He overthrew Sayana's 
interpretation of the Veda, and Sankara’s interpretation of the 
Vedanta. He i:pheld, that, matter is co-etemal with Brahman. 
Hence the world is no illusion. His Parabrahman is a fighting 
God. Like the reform movements of the Moslem period, 
Dayananda’s religious concepts were moulded by the local 
environment of the North. He acknowledged that the Veda is 
eternal and a revealed one. It preaches monotheism, the 
Parabrahman of which is not a philosophic abstraction but a 
fighting God, the lord of hosts. As such, all other religions are 
false. He argued that all other interpretations of the Hindu 
Scripture are erroneous, and the epigonous developments are to 
be rejected. Alt must go back to the Veda and Vedic rites. 
But these are to be such as interpreted iby him. One God, one 
scripture, one law was his ideal. Thus it is evident that his inter¬ 
pretation of the Vedic lore was quite dtfiferimt from that 
of Kammohan. Dayananda ignored that Hinduism or the 
religious concepts of the Indo-Aryans had an c\'olutional tKssis, 
and that that evolutional process is still continuing. Thereupon, 
the occidental savants have classed Hinduism as an anthropo¬ 
logical religion. The dialectical changes itt every age of the 
Indo-Aryan religious experiences was thus ignored by him. 
Thereby he ignored the dynamism of the Indo-Aiyan religious 
atperiences. His religious concepts were die products of the 
dialectical antitheses of nineteenth century North-India, 

Dayananda came to Calcutta and met the prominent leaders of 
the place. In a remintscenoe of Ramakri^na Paramhansa, the 
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writer says that when the former went to visit Dayaauidla he 
lotind him atmottsly awaiting the promised visit of Keshab> 
Chandra* But Keshab and Debendranath could not agree with 
the tenets of Dayananda* It is narrow for the Bengalee braim 
and his attitude towards other religions was too tmcharitable for 
Bengalee mentality of the time. Bengal bourgeoisie with 
its socio-economic relations with the peoples of other rdi- 
gions could not afford to be illiberal to the others. But 
the antithetical social mUieu of the north made it to be 
taken up by the merchant classes having no cormection with 
outside. 

At present the Arya Samaj established by Swami Dayananda is 
capturing the middle classes of North-India and of the upper 
Gangetic Valley. Irately, through the efforts of the propagandists 
some of the peasants of the untouchable or depressed classes of 
Bengal have been enrolled into the membership of the Samaj. But 
its influence among the Bengalee intdligentsia has been nil so 
long. 

RAMAKRISHNA PARAMHANSA 

At the time when the Brahmo religious reform movement is 
stirring the mtelligentsia of the middle class, there lived a devotee 
of Brahman origin at Dakshineshwar. It is said that he 
experienced through his practical Sodhma in the rdigious fields 
of the conflicting sects of Bengal, that God is attainable through 
all the Yanas (paths) of religion. God is attainable to a devotee 
in mcorporeai as wdt as in corporeal form, etc. 

In his quest for rdigious devotion he used to visit all the 
celebrated leaders of the day. In this way he met Kcshab- 
chandra, and both of them were attracted to each other. In the 
course of time, a band of house-holders and young boys of the 
middle dass were attracted to him. One of these youngmen was 
Narendranath Datta, a staunch Brahmo and an enroffedt metid>er 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. Gradually a baud, of devotees 
gathered around him which formed the nudeus of the future 
Ramakrishna sect.** 

41. Late Pandit Shivnath Saatri of the Sailhtaran Brahmo Samaj tdd the 

presmt^wiiter that Ramdoristma had the capal^itf to Unm a group 

of htSOWQL 
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It is not in our purview to write about the origin of this sect^ also 
the future quarrel between the disciples of Keshabcfaandra and 
Ramakrishna regarding the mutual interactions between these two 
great men. Here we have given a bird’s-eye view of the dialectical 
prfjcess through which the thesis and antithesis were working in 
the nineteenth century social history of India. As Bengal was 
the first province to come under the political, economic and 
educational influence of the Occident, and as under the impact of 
these forces feudal influences in Bengal Society began to 
be weaned away and bourgeois-democratic social aligning began 
to arise, Bengal was in the vortex of cross-currents of thoughts. 
Antitheses i.e, contradictions b^an to crop up against the time- 
hallowed orthodoxy, followed by counter-antitheses till we reach the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. This process is still going 
on, as with the growth of an aggressive bourgeoisie, the antithetical 
fights were carried on in the political sphere. As result, dialectical 
contradictions in the fonns of religious oppositions subsided and 
political antitheses t(x>k their place. 

COTOTER-REVOLXJTIONARY TRENDS 

While India was in the ferment of religious and intellectual 
awakening, there came Spiritualist movement from Europe. So 
long under the impact of scientific education the people were losing 
their belief in spooks and ghosts of folk-lore. But Spiritualism 
began to reinforce the belief in spooks and goblins. It took the 
semblance of truth because it was imported by the Europeans! 
It took the form of religious faith because it strengthened the 
Brahmanical belief in Pretaloha. 

Every primitive people entertained beliefs in spooks, ghosts and 
goblins. The Rig-Vedic spirit called Jatudhan down to belief in 
discml^ied Preias and ghosts of folk-lore of latter days, all took 
new of life to revive orthodoxy. Thus orthodoxy found an 
ally in E*ito|l«an spiritualism to buttress its ancient superstitious 
beliefs, l^f, Mach of Berlin Universit}' has called spiritualism as 
hobgoblin Paganism*®; but in India it has been a European 
fraud to befool tl^e unthinking Indians. 


42. E. Mach: of Mechanics”, 1967. 
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Then about 1876 came Theosophy from Russia. It disdosed diat 
the wcfflder-working yogis are living in the caves and jmigles of 
Hindusthan. It says that there is a hierarchy of mahatmas wd 
fadow them adepts in the astral world directing the (kstiny of 
mankind according to its Karma. In India there is an astral 
Mahatma living in the Himalayan Lodge who directs its 
destiny. 

Theosophy identifies itself with die religion of each country it 
visits. In India it identifies itself with orthodox Hinduism 
known as "Brahmanism." It speaks of "Devachan" and ‘'Pitri- 
chan" in the next world where a man will go according to his 
Karma in tins world. Also it speaks of transmigration of soul 
which will take birth according to the Karma of the deceased 
person. Then it defends everything of Hinduism. Further, it 
describes of weird tales of the spirits and their fate after their 
death. Thus, all these stories of spooks and weird tales attracted 
the youthful minds always in quest of new adventures. It also 
drew the credulous in its fold. It rejuvenated the decaying 
superstitions and beliefs of orthodoxy. After the sledge-hammer 
blows of the Christian missionaries and of the Indian reformers, 
orthodoxy heaved a sigh of relief when at last some Europeans 
came forward to defend their dying beliefs. Thus the Smtaiimch 
bad got a new lease of life. 

Simultaneously arose two new defenders from the womb of 
orthodoxy: Pandit Sasadhar Tarkachudamani and Paribrajak 
Krishnaprasanna Sen (later on Swami Krishnananda). They 
began to preach about pauranic Hinduism and justified every 
tenet and ceremony of orthodoxy. It is said that even the 
keeping of tuft of hair on the occiput (Sikha) was given a 
spiritual interpretation by Pandit Sasadhar. On the other 
hand, the Theosophists gave an "electrical" interpretation of it! 
The Theosophists said that keeping of long hair on tl^ bead and 
long beard will conserve electricity. It seems, with them 
electricity was somewhat connected with Godhoodl 
Tlius, a dialectical contradiction against reform moveshients began 
to take place. Pandit Shivnath Sastri says that with the rise of 
revivalist movement, the influence of the Brahmo Samaj on the 
mind of the people of the country began to wane. He says: "We 
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began to feel that Keshabdiandra Sen no longer remained 
the undisputed leader of young Bengal; there was no more 
a strong attraction of the youngmen towards him/’^* On 
the other hand, another Brahmo leader, Bepinchandra Pal 
says that the radical minded youngmen never took to Keshab- 
chandra Sen on account of his mysticism. The opening of the 
political held by Surendranath Banerjea and Anandamohan Bose 
drew the youngmen away from socio-religious reforms to 
political reforms.** Pandit Shivnath Sastri acknowledges the new 
phenomenon: '‘Thousands and thousands of young hearts were 
elated with hopes of advancement and love of the country. As the 
youngmen turned their backs towards the Brahmo Samaj, they 
turned their faces towards politics and national advancement.”** 
Thus, the reaction against reforms was not due to the preaching 
of the orthodox preachers, but it had a socio-economic basis. The 
Calcutta University is producing English-educated men in bushels. 
Some of them are getting Government jobs, some are not. 
Youngmen coming back from England are talking of political 
rights and privileges. And they have found eager minds to hearken 
their calls. The middle dass is broad and strong enough to 
demand equality with alien rulers. Their hungry stomachs are no 
longer satisfied with old talks about widow-remarriage, 
prohibition of child-marriage, image-worship, etc. Surely they 
must have said that they did not believe in God who could not 
give them bread. The youth of the middle dass wanted national 
progress thereby ensuring their own advancement. Hence 
mystic talks did not satisfy them any longer. 

The revivalism of Pandit Sasadhar and others were not much of 
a force as admitted by Swami Vivekananda who himsdf has been 
attacked by the refomrers as a revi\'tilist and as such a rcactionaiy, 
but there had been a Mstorical-materialistic background behind it. 
The thesis of advancing India through religious and social reforms 
got a dialisctical contradiction in the form of rise of advanced 

413. S. N. Sastri; 'Huatanu bahlri and the Bengal Sodety of his time,*' 
(in Bengalee) P, 307, 

44. Vide Autobiography of B. C. Pal, Ft I 

45. S.N.Swtri: Op. dt. P.308, 
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naovcQient for political reform. B. C. Pal, thus says: **Sir 
George: Campbell was Lieutenaut-Goveirwr of Bengal during the 
early seventies. He was not friendly to the new EngUshneducated 
middle class in the province. He thought that they were gradually 
bcccMning a menace to the British authority in the a>untry.”** 

BIRTH OF NATIONALISM 

The educated middle class ushers in the new phase—^the Phase of 
Nationalism. Out of the heat of froth and foam of reform and 
counter-reform wrangles, slowly emerged the sjMrit of 
Naiionclism. The spirit of nationalism was never absent in the 
mind of the educated Bengal. Rammohan Roy was motivated 
by it to start his reform agitations. The Indian disciples of the 
French Revolution could not have been immune to the idea of 
nationalism. But the historical-materialistic mUieu of the earlier 
periods of the nineteenth century was not congenial to its growth. 
There was no militant Bourgeoisie to realize the new spirit. 

But with the growth of the intellectually militant bourgeoisie, 
Nationalism began to gain its momentum. Strangely, those who 
were dubbed as revivalists were the instruments of the growth 
of the national spirit. It was Bankimchandra, the immortal poet 
of the national song Bunde Mataram who in his novels and in 
essays, began to instil the idea of nationalism in the minds of the 
youth. Some of the reformers have thrown the past overboard. 
There had been an intellectual conquest of the Indian mind by 
Western education. Everything that savoured of *‘past" of 
Bharat w’as tabooed. In this stage of the Indian mind, the so- 
called revivalist literati helped through their writings the love for 
the motherland. Of course, the spread of English education 
helped a good deal in this matter. It gave rise to the love o>f the 
coimtry and the pride of race in the mind of the youth. Moreover, 
the phenomenal rise of Keshabchandra Sen and the respe^ he 
earned at home and abroad fostered the pride of race. Thus says 
B. C. Pal: *"By his victories over the Christian missionaries in 
their controversies, Keshab's countrymen even outside his church 
and community, felt a genuine pride, which powerfully fed their 


46. B. C Pal: Op. dt P. 230. 
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national conceit. Keshab’s English visit and the Way he was 
lionized by the British Public and the British Press, also reacted 
very powerfully upon the mind of his people in India. The old 
paralysing sense of superiority of their new political masters 
over them was visibly replaced by a new self-confidence in our 
educated countrj'men.”*^ 

At tliat time, mid-Victorian English ideologies were the dominat¬ 
ing factors in Indian thought. Manchester school of Politics was 
the political thought of the country. Yet, revivalism helped to 
create an awakening of the national mind. It tried to give a 
rational interpretation of Hindu religion and institutions. 
In this matter says Pal: "But the conflict of political interests 
between the new generation of English-educated Indians and the 
British officialdcmi of the country, and the more fundamental 
conflict between European modernism and Indian mcdiaevalism 
soon provoked a new revolt against this foreign domination in 
the wake of which followed a new national sclf-consciousness 
which, in the first flush of its nev/ly found pride of race and 
culture, commenced to repudiate whatever was foreign."** 

On this field worked the Europe-returned youngmen and spoke 
of freedom, A.s already has been said that reaction against the 
influence of Keshabchandra Sen has already set in, and 
the minds of the youngmen turned to political thought. This 
is e\dnced by Pal who says again: "These doctrinal develop¬ 
ments in the theology and church government of Keshabchandra 
Sen, naturally commenced to turn the bowels of the educated 
Bengaleee youths fed upon prevailing European rationalism and 
scepticism, against the Brahmo Samaj! This was the general 
intellectual and moral atmo.sphere and environments in the midst 
of which Surendranath opened his new political propaganda."** 

In this time, He-rbert Spencer with his theories of "Evolution" 
of society, and of "unknown and unknowable" in the matter of 
Oodhood; J. S. Mill’s idea "on Uberty"; Carlyle’s "Heroes and 
Hero-worship"; Jevon's "Free Trade" theory, and the theory of 


47-49. B. a Pal: Op cit. Pp. 229; 424; 2^. 
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"gradualness'' involved in these English thoughts were rampant in 
the Indian mind. 


MOSLEM AWAKENING 

On the other side. Sir Syed Ahmed started his Aligarh 
College to educate the Moslem youths of North India. 
He and his associates like the poet Hali, were for going back to 
the past, to the days of pristine condition of Islam. On the other 
hand, Prof. Azad the author of "Abe Hayat", was completely for 
English learning and institutions. Thus, Moslem aw^ening 
began under the garb of mediaeval revivalism. Of course, the 
spread of English education engendered scepticism and indif- 
ferentism in religious matters as is evinced in earlier Urdu 
poems written after the so-called Sepoy Mutiny. 

Thus, the nineteenth century closes with incipient nationalism 
nurtured by the Indian National Congress, and impelled by race- 
pride looking backward in religious and social matters. Here 
it must be clearly remembered that Hindu orthodox revivalism^ 
Islamic revivalism, and the Arya Samaj movement of the North, 
all looked backward. None of them caught the spirit of 
Charmveti of the Aitereya Brahmaaa or like Videha Madhava of 
Satapatha Brahmana, went out exploring the unknown regions. 
No expansionism was involved in these movements. But 
during the dosing period of the nineteenth century, bourgeoisie 
actuated by nationalism have ceased their ccmflicts in other planes 
and all have landed in political plane to fight the alien rule. 



Ill 


FAMILY PEDIGREE 

Narendranath Datta, later on known as the famous Swami 
Vivekananda was bom on Monday January 12, 1863 A.D. (B.S. 
Paus Krishna-Saptaim, Makar-Sankranti, Brahmo-Muhurta, {.6,. 
6. 31. 33 A.M.) in the Simulia (colloquially Simla) Datta family 
of Calcutta.' The Dattas accordmg to family tradition ori- 
^ally hailed from Datta-Dariatona (colloquially called Dereton), 
a village situated in the Kalna sub*division of the district of 
Burdwan. The western part of Bengal now forming the West 
Bengal State of federated Indian Union, got its name from the 
famous and the last Jaina Tirthmkara Mahavira Vardhamana 
who was bom in a Licchavi aristocratic family. While in sixth 
century B.C. the Buddha made Magadha the centre of his 
propaganda work, his rival Mahavira Vardhamana was preach¬ 
ing in West Bengal which was called in the Jaina Scriptures 
(Amgas) as Rc^r. But we find that in the annals of the Ajivikas* 
the lower part of West Bengal was called Ptmyabhumi, corres¬ 
ponding to medieval Dakshin-Rahr and the northern part as 
Vajrcbhtmi, corresponding to Uttar-Rjdir. Later on, in the 
Puranas, the whole of West Bengail was called Suhma 
country. It is supposed to be named after a tribe called 
Suhma in the Puranas. It seems that in late Brahmanical period of 
Hindu rule, West Bengal was simultaneously called Rohr (Bhava- 
deva Bhatta's inscriprion) and Suhma (Dhoyi's Pamnaduta), 
From the annals left by the Tirthankara, and the Thcrigatha of 
Chapa, a daughter of a hunter of Punyabhumi, we may surmise 
that in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. West Bengal was not 
aryanized in religion. But in the Gupta Period we find that 
the whole of Bengal was aryanized in religion and culture. The 


1. The titae of birth is taken from the origiiial horoscope. 

2. *^ 1 ^ E M. Binia: IBstory of the Ajiviteia* Pt t 
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governors and tbe t^cials have got Sanskrit names. The 
Damodarpur {dates and the much latter Faridpur plates give the 
names of the officials with the suffixes: Nag, Datta, Palit,, Kondu, 
Pal, etc. Perhaps these were parts of Sanskrit names which 
became hereditary later on in Bengal. 

At the dose of the Pala rule, we find the Suras ruling in the South 
Rahr. According to the Karika of Iffiruvananda Misra, the 
Suras originally came from the Darada country. The Daradas 
are regarded as Vratya^Kshatriyas in Manu; but in Bengal they 
became the protectors of Brahmanism. The Bengal tradition 
says that the King Adi sura of this dynasty, being unable to find 
Brahmans well-acquainted with Vedic rites in Bengal, which was 
then inundated with Tantricism—the aftermath of Mahayana 
Buddhism, as well as with Jainism and what not, sent for 
Vedicist Brahmans from the King of Kanyakubja who was 
Adisura’s father-in-law. But who would go to Bengal where visit 
has been prohibited in pre-Mauryan Baudhayana-Smriti except in 
the case of pilgrimage! 

Again, fantastic stories are narrated in the annals of the geneo- 
logists who say, that at last five Brahmans consented to visit the 
Court of Adisura to perform his Jagna, Five Kayasthas: Vasu, 
Mitra, Datta, Ghose, Guha came along with these Vedicist 
Brahmans. The strange part of the fantastic description is that 
while the five Kayasthas who arc implied to be the protectors of 
these priests in their journey, are described as companions or 
even as servants of these holy Brahmans. But these priests came 
in bullock-carts while amongst the “servants", Datta came on 
dephant-back, Guha on horse-back, Ghose, Vasu and Mitra in 
palanquins. Perhaps these are very late ccmcoctions during the 
Mohammedan supremacy when the priestly class, in the absence 
of the Hindu nders became the sole arbitrators of the Hindu 
Society. 

To resume the traditicosal story, five Brahmans and five Kayasthas 
came to Bengal and the Jagna was performed. At the end, the 
King honored the visitors with free gifts of villages and wealth. 
He called on each of the Kayasthas to give tbeir family history. 
The family getiedogical books written in Sanskrit give a descrip- 
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tion of these interlocutions which give grandiose pedigrees of 
these five Kayastha visitors.® 

The Karika of the Uttar-Kahr Kayasthas written by Kulacharya 
l'*anchanan speaks of these five men to be the descendants of Sri 
Karna, a son of Chitragupta the eponymous ancestor of the 
Kayasthas. Then it says, that the visitors Dc^tta and Das are of 
Solar dynasty (Suryavamsi) and Mitra is of Lunar (Chandra- 
vatnsi) dynasty. Again the Ghatak-Karika of Dakshin-Rahr 
Kayasthas written by Dwija Ghatak Churamani says that, some 
of the descendants of these Kayasthas who settled in Uttar-Rahr, 
came to the southern portion of the country and settled there. 
They acknowledged to be the servants of the holy Brahmans. 
Hence, the Dakshin^Rahr Kayasthas in order to show their poli¬ 
teness to the priests, add the prefix ‘Das’ to their family titles to 
distinguish themselves from those of tlie other castes having similar 
surnames. Again, the same Karika says that Datta answered 
the King's query by saying: “I am no servant. 1 have come to 
sec your country along with the Brahmans who are fellow- 
villagers”.* Thereupon, the King castigated him as impolite 
(Vinayahina). On this account, he was deprived of the status 
of a Ktdin. .Since then, for last seven or eight hundred years the 
Dattas are regarded as proud and arrogant vis^a-vis the claim of 
Brahmanical superiority. It seems, the Datta-clan never acknow* 
ledged Brahmanical supremacy. The above dialogue implies 
that. 

Coming down to the practical side of the story, there is no cpi- 
grapbic or any historical record to substantiate the story of King 
Adisura's sacrifice. History does not record the name of King 
Adisura, though there are epigraphic and historical records to 
testify the existence of the ruling Sura Kings of the Rahr cou^t^}^ 
Perhaps the word Adisura, like “Adivaraha” means the original 
founder of the ruling family. But, there are enough epigrai^ic 
records from Pala rule onward to prove the migration of Brahmans 
from Kanyakubja and Mad 3 radesha to Bengal, and these were 

Z. Niu^ninath Vaoti; ”Kayiat]ia Ethnology"; "Rajanya Kanda" (in 
Sendee). 

4. Ihuf., Op. dt 
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donated with free gifts of villages for settlement. Indeed, the 
Bengalee language which is a dialect of Magadhi-Prakrit testifies 
that the aryaniaation of Bengal must have been made from 
Magadha, Mithila and the upper Gangetic Valley. 

As regards the Kayasthas, the epigraphic records naturally are 
silent about them, as these are only the documents of gifts to the 
Brahmans. But the geneological texts give the names of the 
original places and some of their tribal affiliations viz., Binda, 
Srivastavya, Srikarna, Ambastha, Suryadhwaja, Chaidya^ 
Agnikula, Saikasena (Bangaj-Kayastha-Karika of Dwija 
Vachaspati). Nagendranath Vasu Pradiyix-VidyarncKfa, has 
fished out the tribal affiliation from the geneological texts of 
different septs of the Bengal Kayasthas: Srivastavya, Saksena^ 
Karana, Surj'adhwaja, Ambastha, Rajadhana, and Gauda.® 
Then the texts record further migrations from upper Gangetic 
Valley. Summing up all these records, Vasu has said: “Accord¬ 
ing to the geneological texts, the Kayasthas who migrated to 
Bengal (89 families) from the upper Gangetic Valley, are the 
kinsmen of the upper Indian Kayastha tribes, and like them are 
included in the Kshatriya Vania”.® But the modern historians 
opine, that there is no record of this migration from Kanyakubja 
at the Court of King Adisura of Bengal, and the geneological 
texts of the Brahmans and the Kayasthas are fabricati<xis of very 
late date. On the other hand, the writing of “VaUala-Charita" 
which is supposed to have been completed four hundred years ago* 
at the time of Sri Chaitanya, and the Karika of Dwija Vachaspati 
—^which was written at the Court of Danujamardanadeva a cen¬ 
tury earlier than that, contain the stories of the migrations referred 
to above. 

Of course there are ccmtradictory statements in these texts regard¬ 
ing traditional names and narrations. Not much reliance can be 
made on these books. Yet, the historian Rakhaldas Bancrjca has 
been constrained to acknowledge that there must be some basis 

5. N. N. Vasu: "Ethnology of the Kayasthas”; p. 113. 

G. Ibid: cit p. 184. The Kayasthas art regarded as Kdudilyas hr 

the Allahabad and Patna High Couita. 
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behind this strong tradition/ On the other hand, the historian 
Jadunath Sarkar says that he has found out the tradition of the 
import of the Brahmans of Kanya]ad>ja from five provinces. 
Likewise, the present-writer has discovered the tradition of the 
migration from four provinces viz., Assam, Bengal, Orissa, and 
Central Province. Among these, like Bengal, the Assam tradition 
speaks of the migration of the Brahmans and Kayasthas from 
Kanyakubja.* Pandit Haraprasad Sastri opined that after the 
conquest of Kanyakubja from the Buddhists, King Jasovarman 
sent Brahman missionaries to the Buddhist countries for religious 
propaganda. This may account for the story. 

As regards the authority of the Scriptures in the matter 
of the Kayasthas, Yagnavalkya Samhita (300 A.D.—600 
A.D.) was the first to mention the name of the official 
called “Kayastha" (1.333). He said that the King should 
protect the subjects from the rapacity of the Kayasthas. It is 
the first time that we find the name mentioned in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. Now-a-days, some think that as Yagnavalkya Samhita was 
written after Scythian domination in the North and in the West, 
the word can be traced from the Persian Kayathia of the Behistun 
inscription of Darius I, Be that what it may, from Yagnavalk^-^a 
onward all the Sanskrit texts refer to the Kayasthas as officials 
of the Government. They are regarded as the favorites of the 
Kings, and the Kings play in their hands and are influenced by 
them in various ways, etc. They hatre always formed the 
bureaucracy of the realm. Dr. Buehler said that the official 
Hajukas of the Maurya emperors were the progenitors of the 
mcdiseval Kayasthas. 

It is doubted whether the term ‘"Kayastha” connoted a caste in 
original days. Like other castes, it was an occupational name 
i,e„ official designation viz., Tankadas, the Ketynstha- 
Vriddha of EmpercKT Dharmapala.* In the same way was Luipada 
who was the Kayastha of the King of Udayana, but he was a 

7. Vide R. D. Banerjea; ‘'History of Bengal’, Pt. I, (in Bengaiee>. 

U Vide B. N. Datta: “Anthropological notes on Assam casta and triba“ 
in “Antlm^Mlogkal papers”, New snies, Na $, Odcutta Uidversity, 
*3ft. Jiifuma} of Lexers. 

9. B. N. wta: “Mystic Tala of l4tea Tteaaatha” 
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Kshatriya prince by birth. Again, Soddala of Guzeral who lived 
in 11th century and a descendant of the Valabhi Kings, called 
himself a Kayastha as wril as a Kshatriya.'" It does not seem 
that the oiEcial group called Kayastha crystallized evcr 3 rwhere as a 
caste before thirteenth century A.D. The Anhalwad inscriptions 
of the Chalukyas in eleventh century," speak of Thakur Sati 
Kumar Siha, the son of a Kayastha, etc. It seems that these 
men are marked by hereditary official posts. The ^‘Brahma- 
Vaivarta Purana" and the “Vrihadharma Purana" do not speak 
of the Kayastha caste but speak of a Karana caste." Now-a-days, 
the group known as Karana is the same as Srikama of the 
geneological books. It is one of the Kayastha tribes. 

On the other hand, in the twelfth century, we find the ministers 
of war and peace (Sandki-Vigrahika) of the Sena rulers of 
Bengal, to have family surnames which are in vogue among tihe 
Kayasthas of Bengal. In the matter of Kayasthas as a minister, 
Nagendranath Vasu, drew the attention of the reader that 
according to Sukracharya and Medhatithi, a Sudra cannot get 
ministership. Hence, the ministers of war and peace of the 
Brahman Sena Kings named Ghose, Nag, Datta, Sinha could 
not have been Sudras. Again, Sukraniti says, "a Brahman 
should be appointed as the head of a village (Gramapi), a 
Kayastha as a writer, a Vaishya as the Customs Officer, a Sudra as 
the doorkeeper of the Court” (2, 420). 

Numerous proofs from the Sanskrit texts can be quoted to prove 
that the writer classes called ”Lekhaka” and *Ganaka' crystalli¬ 
zed into Ka 3 rasthas in modern India. It is they who formed the 
officialdom of the State. As such, like the scribes of ancient 
Egypt, Babylon and Sassanian Persia, they formed a part of the 
ruling class. Hence, they have been a part of the traditional 
Kshatriya Varna. The Nii^ndha “Viramitrodaya,” which has been 
written in the sixteenth century and .is the Smriti-legislation of 
Banaras, the holiest city of the Hindus, calls the Kayasthas as 


10. N. N. Vasu: "History of Kamaruiia.” Vd, H, p. 136, 

11. "Eleven land-grants ol the Chalulcyaa of Aitbalwad," in "Indian And- 

quary." VoL VI, 1677. 

12. Vide "History of Bengal" Vd. II, Dacca PubUcation. 
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Kshatriyas. As such, they arc recognized in the Courts of 
upper Gangetic Valley. All over India, the Kayasthas claim to 
he of Kshatriya Varna. This claim is explicitly acknowledged 
in some places, and denied in some other places; class-conflict is 
involved in this matter. It is clear from some of the mediaeval 
lexis that there have been a bitterness of the Brahmans against 
the Kayasthas. Thcie is a bitterness bet’ween both the castes 
everywhere except in Bengal. It is manifest that a class-conflict 
between the two has been raging since the mediaeval ages. 
On the other hand, it is to be noticed, that Chitragupta the epo¬ 
nymous ancestor of the Kayasthas is worshipped by the Brahmans 
and non-Brahmans on some occasions along with Lord Dharma 
with the following mantra: “Yamaya Chitraya Chitraguptaya 
bai namah” (Harita quoted in “Haribhaklivilasa,” 58). 
Some of the Puranas sanction the worship of Chitragupta, 
Even Raghunandana (Titti-tattva) and Kamalakara (Nimaya- 
sindhu) .speak of worship of Chitragupta on the occasion of 
hhrairi-dvitiya ceremony. The reason of the bitterness is not far 
to seek. In tine ancient Sanskrit Literaitire, we find the Brahmans 
to have been the ministers and writing in Sanskrit. But since the 
seventh century, we find officials calling themselves “Kayasthas” 
who bring tlu.* Kings under their influence (Vide “Mitakshara” 
and “Kajatarangini”), write Prasasiis of their masters in Sanskrit 
and occupy highest ministerial posts down to the village 
accountantship. Again, in Behar some of the Kayasthas have 
the same family titles as the Brahmans viz., Pande, Missir, 
Tewari, (Trivedi),'* In Guzerat side some of them act as priests.^* 
Further, in Guzerat and Cutch they act as priest, writer and 
soldier.In Aditya Purana this class of Kayasthas are classed 
with other Bralimans. Even a branch of them is known as 
“Igotpuri Brahman.*'^ Thus, it is no wonder that the Brah- 


13. N. N. Vasu: “Ethnolofy of the Kayasthas.” Pp. 150-151. 

14. Sheiring; “Tribes and castes.” V<rf. 11. 
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mans will be spiteful to the Kayasthas and preserve their class- 
interest by arrogantly denouncing the latter. 

Again, in the Mohammedan Period, most of the landlords of 
Bengal before the Mughal Conquest were the Kayasthas (vide: 
Ain-i-Akbari). P'orther, it is they who did the fighting against 
the foreigners in Bengal. Here, we must remember that thcS 
Hindu Genera! who was pushing back the English troops from 
the field of Plassey, and but for the treachery of Mirzaffar would 
have changed the course of history, w^as Mohanlal Kayastha. 

It is manifest that dialectical contradictions of Historical- 
Materialism of mediieval India evoked a rival functional class 
in the stale service, thus depriving a section of the Brahmans 
of their bread. They were confined to their religious duties. 
Again, as Buddhists—^tlic Kayasthas became religious heads of 
monasteries, WTOte religious texts, etc. P'urther as Brahmanists, 
—they wrote religious texts in Sanskrit (“Sadukti Karnamitra” 
of Sridhardas) and in Bengalee languages. They were both 
fighters and writers. Hence they became eyesores to many of 
the Brahmanical Smriti and Nibandha-writers. Even, where the 
Brahmans acquired temporal power as under the Mahratha 
Peshwas, they persecutend the Kayasthas.^^ It is no wonder that 
when Swami Vivekananda, a non-Brahman, became celebrated as 
a religious teacher, the Brahmans of Madras and Bengal 
provinces abused him as a “Sudra” because he seemed to be 
encroaching on their privileges. This was the phenomenon in 
their sub-conscious mind which gave vent to the plea of ortho¬ 
doxy. 

A new discussion lately sprang up in Bengal regarding the 
origin of its Kayasthas. Some time ago, Dr. D. N. Bhandarkar,*^* 
wrote an article that the Brahman donees mentioned in the 
Nidhanpur plates of King Vaskaravarman of Kamarupa (seventh 
century A.D.) contain surnames of Brahmans with their Gotra.s, 
Pravaras which are to be found among the Bengal Kayasthas of 
today! Indeed, such names as Datta Swami, Vasu Swami, Das 


17. “History of the Pattana Prabhus" By Shamrao Moroji. Pp. $5-99, 

“Boflibay Cwirier,” 22Dd Aug. 1796. 

18. Dr. D. N. Bhandarkar: “Indian Antiquafy,*’ March 1982. Pp. 45-52. 
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Swami, Mitra Swami, etc. occur also in the plate grant of Haja 
Lokenath of Tippera given in 650 A.D.*® Again, the Nculpara 
plate grant of King Subhakara of Kalinga contains similar 
names.*® 

Dr. Bhandarkar opined that these Brahmans were Nagar* 
Brahmans who migrated from Lata country (Guzerat) to 
Bengal, (an illustration of it is to be foimd in Dharmapala*s plate 
grant), and in course of time were transformed into Kayasthasl 
Again, the Government anthropologist finds the "Co-efficient of 
Racial likeness” of the Bengal ELayasthas to be the same with 
the Nagar-Brahmans and Benias of Guzerat** But this seeming 
likeness is not of much consequence as Prof. Fisher says 
that, "it is a test of significance, it does not calculate racial 
difference.”** 

As regards the theory of Nagar-Brahman origin of the 
Kayasthas, N. N. Vasu has said that only five names are common 
between both the groups. On the other hand, Dr. Bhandarkar 
says that these surnames were similar with the Kshatriya names 
of North India before the Mohammedan Conquest.** Further 
he says, among the Kayastha surnames at least twenty- 
four were in vogue among the Bengal Brahmans of seventh and 
cightli centuries; of these at least ten were prervalcnt among the 
Kshatriyas of second century B.C. This fact proves, he says, 
that the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas came from the same stock. 
Again, this proves, says Vasu, that the Kayasthas originally 
belonged to the ancient Kshatriya Varna. Further he says, these 
surnames are extant among the Gaud-Brahmans, Udichya- 
Brahmans, and Gaud-Rajputs !*® 

But these discussions do not lead us anywhere. We know that 
Hinduism is dynamic and the castes are constantly changing their 
designations and status. Again, from the ancient records 


19. Tippera Grant of Lokenath: £P. Ind., VoL XV> pp. 323-326. 

20. Neulpara Grtml of SuUiakara: EP. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 101. 

21. Vide census 1930. Bthnological Report 

22. I R. Anth, lost Vol. LXVI. jaa.-June, 1936. 

23. Bhandarkar; Op. dt p. 63. 

24. N. N. Vasu: dt pp. 15-17. 
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we Slid that the compoaeot members of a Varna have changed 
their Vama'afEAiations. The last test of racial afflUiation or 
similarity lies in the enquiry of Physical Anthropology. The 
somatological comparison gives us some due in the matter. Now 
let us refer to the anthropological reports. The anthropdc^kal 
investigator of 1931 census, speaks of the Bengal Kayasthas 
having broad-skulls and high-pitched noses. Then he says that 
the Bengal Brahmans and Kayasthas are intimately related. As 
regards their Co-e^ient of racial likeness, he equates the 
Kayasthas with the Nagar-Brahmans and Nagar-Benias of 
Guzerat. But as the indices of measurements so far are not yd 
published, we are not in tlie know regarding the nature of the 
component elements that form the average. Hence, we will 
have to go back to Sir Herbert Risley, who made comprehen¬ 
sive anthropological enquiries regarding the Indian tribes and 
castes.*® Sir Herbert Risley has formulated a study-room race 
named by him “Indo-Aryan.” From this hypothesis, he pro¬ 
ceeded to prove that there is a radal basis of the caste-system of 
India. Then, in order to find the trace of his fictitious race the 
Indo-Aryan, he formulated the following dictum; Higher is 
the nasal index lower is the status of the caste.” Cemversdy, 
^Higher is the social status of the caste lower is the nasal index; 
of that social group.” The lower nasal index according to him 
evinces the amount of the mystic Indo-Aryan blood that the stij- 
ject possesses in his veins. As according to Risley, the Indo-Aryan 
is a hiotype with dolicocej^l-leptorrhinian (long-skull narrow- 
nose) diaracterisfics. 

Taking Risley’s indices we find that the Brahmans and the 
Kayasthas of Uttar Pradesh (formerly United Provinces)' con¬ 
tain the following nasal indices; 

Brahman .... 74.6 

Kayastha .... 74.8 

Chatri.77.8 

In Bengal we find the following serial number: 

Kayastha .... 70.3 

Brahman .... 70.4 


25. Vide H. Risley: ^'People of India"; and Castes of Bengal.” 
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Thus the Ksyasthas have comparatively narroiVer nasal indices 
in Bengal than the Brahnians! Then, breaking the component 
elements, we find that while Brahmans have 42.0% of leptorrhiny 
in them, the Kayasthas have got 45.0% in them. As regards 
chamoerrhiny, i.e., very broad nose which is regarded as an 
aboriginal strain, the Brahmans of Bengal have got 3% of it 
while the Kayasthas have got 1 % only.’® Thus we see 
that the Kayasthas of North India are on par with the 
Brahmans in the matter of somatological test And in 
Bengal the Kayasthas stand the test of Risley better than the 
Brahmans. 

Thus, we see in our analysis, that the anthropological tests 
are no criteria of actual facts of society. Indian caste system is 
not based on race system. Caste system has got its class- 
character. The status of a class is the result of the class-conflict 
that it has gone through. The Kayasthas as a social group have 
been recruited from the bureaucracy of the governments that 
have constantly risen and fallen in India in the past. They form 
a part of the Bourgeoisie of the Indian society. Not being culti¬ 
vators, they had not the collective physical strength to curve out 
kingdoms with their swords like the Rajputs who were new¬ 
comers in the field. Hence, they did not acquire full recognition 
from the priesthood and the society in general. Here, we beg 
to draw the attention of the reader, that since mediaeval period, 
the Rajputs are not the only claimants to Kshatriyahood. Beside 
the Rajputs, the Kayasthas, the Marattas, the Jats, the Rajus and 
the VellaUs of the South also claim to be of Kshatriya Varna. 
All these rigmaroles about the status of the Kayasthas are men¬ 
tioned here, because the brimt of prejudice of the Brahman Caste 
fell on Swami Vivekananda that he was a “Sudra," hence could 
not be a monk and a religious preacher. 

Four hundred years ago, similar prejudiced attacks were made 
on another "Datta” of the Kayastha Caste. Narottam Datta, 
called ”Thakur Mahasa}^/' the only son of Raja of Kheturi, 

Regwding a bkanetric analyfis ol the castes of North India see R N. 
jDatta ib ‘’Aothrapos** Band 77 and in '‘Studiea in Ind^ 
Sodal-poBty/' Ch. IV. 
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who was also the Prime Minister of the Sultan of Gaud, 
became a Vairagi-monk of the order of Sri Chaitanya. As $udi, 
he had Brahman disciples and in Bengal Vaishnava fashion^ used 
to bless his Brahman disciples by putting the big toe of his right 
foot on their heads. This was too much that the orthodox priest¬ 
hood could stand. They made vituperative attacks on him as it was 
a sacrilege, but were defeated by Narottam’s Brahman disciples. 
But the vim of curse followed him even after his death In 
its last analysis, these prejudices in the name of orthodoxy are 
nothing but expressions of class-antagonism. The Kayasthas as 
Buddhist sages and monks have made their marks in Indo-Aryan 
culture. The phenomena did not affect the priestly orthodoxy. 
But when within the frame-work of Sanatana society, some 
Kaj^asthas arise as religious leaders, then comes the challenge to 
Brahmanical monopoly, hence class-conflict takes the expression 
of "Brahmanism or Sanatana Dharma in danger,” “sacrilege on 
Sanatana Dharma” I 

Now to resume the family history of Swami Vivekananda, we 
find that Dereton, called in Land Settlement account “Dattck- 
Dariatvnay is an old village. On inspection of the place by the 
writer himself, he culled out the following facts: The present- 
day Zamindar of the f^acc said that they know nothing about 
the Dattas. All they know is, that they have bought three villages 
which originally belonged to the Dattas. On the entrance to the 
village is a meadow with a depressed surface, which is called 
“Naupukur” (nine ponds), a tank dedicated in the name of nine 
sons of the original founder of the family. The pond is so old 
that it has been filled up to form a meadow which holds water 
of very shallow depth only during the rainy season. On the 
north side of the site of the original dwelling house which has 
fallen down, there is a medium-sized Tal-pukur still called as 
“Datta Talpukur” (pond studded with palm trees all around, a 
speciality of West Bengal) ; the brick-built staircase of the pond 
is completely worn out and the impression of the bricks are only 
visible. On the south side of the house there is a long bU (long¬ 
sized pond to preserve fishes). At the back of the house, there is a 


27. Vide “Bhakti-Ratnakar*' (in Bengalee). 
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plot of land beyond which meanders the slender Behula river. 
Again, at the front of the main entrance, there is a plot of ground 
leading to the srect of the village. Thus, it has been the site of the 
original village Squire. 

Further, the late litterateur Purnachandra Dey Udvatsagar, who 
took special interest in old family geneologies and who was a 
son-in-law of the local land-lord family, informed the present- 
writer, that diere is a big pond in the village which was donated 
by the Subedar of Bengal, Nawab Mursidkuli Khan to a milk¬ 
man (Goala). In the title-deed of the gift, the Dattas are 
mentioned as residing in the village. Thus, we can safely trace 
the Dattas of Dariatona from late Mughal Period. Again, the 
late Nagendranath Vasu Prachyavidyarnava, in his voluminous 
Bengalee book called—^National History of Bengal,—("Dakshin- 
Rahriya Ka 3 rastha Kanda,” Pt. I, p. 92) has quoted from a 
manuscript-text called “Kula-Pradip” that there have been thirty 
societies (Samaj) of the Dakshin-Rahr Kayastha Dattas. 
Dariatona is <me of them. Then he says that by perusing Dakshin- 
Hahri and Bangaj geneological texts it seems that in the 
time of Vallal Sena these societies were famous (P. 93). But 
how much of these geneological texts are trustworthy must 
be probed by the historians. Here, we beg to say that the name 
of the village sounds Persian-like, hence it must have been founded 
during the Mohammedan Period. 

The village is an old one. Most of the houses are brick-built. 
This signifies that once it had been a prosperous locality; but 
today like other villages of West Bengal, it is a malaria-infested 
place being filled up with jungles. Many of the relatives of 
the Dattas have died out A gentleman is living in the house 
rebuilt on the old site, and who has inherited the site, the ponds 
and a few bighas of land as what remains of the property of the 
Dattas of Dariatona. He inherited this property by being the 
grandson by the daughter's side from the last of the Dattas of the 
locality. This gentleman informed the present-writer that the 
Dattas of Dariatona had been of “Kasyapa” gotra and that there 
had been a tradition in the local Datta family that one of them 
settled in Calcutta. Further, he informed the writer that he did 
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not see many male members in the Datta family while they 
existed. 

From all the accounts culled out from the village, this much catt 
be gathered that the Dattas had been a local land-lord family 
with a social caitre (Samaj) of their own. And they were to be 
traced as the “Dattas of Dariatona” from the Mughal Period. 
But according to the inexorable law of population-politics that 
works equally everywhere, the old families have died out or are 
dying out. The Dattas of Dariatona and their branches are not 
immune from this law. Further informations that can be 
gathered by the present-writer is, that some of the Kayastha 
families of Dakshin-Rahr sept residing in the districts of 
Midnapur, Burdwan and Nadia claim to be the descendants 
of the Dallas of Dariatona through female side. Here is to 
be said that the writer’s elder brother Sri Mahendranath 
Datta says, that our father used to make his sons repeat 
the adage “Datta of which place?” “of Amlahada.” But the 
writer was informed long ago, that the Amlahada Dattas 
are of Gargya Gotra. In the “Kula-Pradipa” text as quoted by 
N. N. Vasu, the Dattas of Amlahada and Dariatona are marked 
as of different Safnej. But there is so much confusion in the 
geneological texts, that not much sociological facts can be salvaged 
out of them. 

All we know’ that we are the Dattas of Kasyapa Gotra and of 
Dakshin-Rahr .sept. The D<itta*Kula has made its mark on the 
history of Bengal. We hear of one Vyas Datta, a minister of 
Vallala Sena.** Again, the minister of war and peace of Laksman 
Sena whose war-cloud rolled from the banks of Godavari to 
Prayag, was Narayana Datta. Raja Ganesha who set aside the 
Moslem rule and established himself as an independent Hindu 
monarch of Bengal, was according to the latest researches of 
Pandit Haraprasad Sastri and N. N. Vasu, a Datta of Kasyapa 
Gotra and belonging to the Uttar-Rahr sept. We have already 
spoken of Narottam Datta of Kheturi whose sacrifice and piety 
startled everybody and who became one of the pillars of Vaish- 
navism of Bengal. In modem rime, the great Bengalee poet 

28, Bengal geneolosy aays tint Vyaa Datta iiaa cut Jhto ttro for not accept- 
the Ktdffiam estaHiahed by tlie Khig^ 
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Michael Madhusudan Datta who was called the “Milton of Bengal”, 
was a Dakshin-Rahr Kayastha of Kasyapa Gotra. Then the great 
scientific writer and rationalist leader, Akshayakumar Datta, 
was of Bangaj sept. His grandson, the late Satyendranath Datta 
was a rising poet in Bengal. Then comes late Srimati Taru 
Datta, who has been counted as one of the poets in English of the 
Victorian Age by the historians of English Literature. Along 
with her, &imati Aru Datta, her sister and a poetess is also 
to be mentioned here. Then comes their relative, the great 
Romeshchandra Datta of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, b<donging to the Dakshin-Rahr sept. Then comes 
Dr. Ramchandra Datta, the greatest chemist of his day and 
a great litterateur. Again comes Umeshchandra Datta, a leader 
of the Brahmo Samaj and an educationalist. Then we mention 
Hircndranath Datta the great scholar and a leader of Theosophy. 
Then comes Amritalai Datta (Habu Babu) the best flute player 
and musician of his time.^" Also his brother Surendranath Datta 
(Tamu Babu) a noted musical player of all instruments. lastly 
comes Narendranath Datta. Besides these and others not men¬ 
tioned here, there are some influential zamindar families belonging 
to this clan. Thus the Datta clan is serving the motherland all 
through its history. Here also must be mentioned a forgotten 
name, Rabindranath Datta, who had been a rising young poet in 
English. But he died too early when prosecuting his post¬ 
graduate studies in England. Again, we have Sri Pramathanath 
Datta of Sukea Street, Calcutta, who on behalf of the Bengal 
Revolutionaiy Party was the first Indian to enter the army of a 
first class European power. Pramathanath joined the Legion 
df&rmger of France in 1910, and served his term in Sierra Leone 
and in Saigon. Later on, he went to Turkey and Iran to takef 
part in Indian revolutionary work. In the latter place he was 
wounded by British shots. In 1921 he was brought from Iran 
to Moscow. Since then, he is a teacher in Oriental Seminary of 
Leningrad University. 

It seems that there has been an old feud between the Datta dan 
and the priestly-dass. Otherwise, how can one account for the 


29t The great Ostad AUauddin Khan adcnovledges him to he hit master. 
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caricature of Bham Datta in the *‘Chandi" poems written by 
Madhavacharya and Mukundaram Kavi-Kankan in different 
periods of Bengal history. Why of all the Kayasthas, a "Datta'' 
was selected to be the devil of the piece I 

Now to return to our direct line. Ramnidhi Datta with his son 
Ramjiban Datta and grandson Kamsundar Datta moved from 
Dariatona to Calcutta and settled in Garh-Govindapur. Here, it 
is to be remembered that Calcutta (Kalikata) had been an old 
village mentioned in Mukundaram Kavikankan’s poetical book 
“Chandi*’, written in the sixteenth century when Man Singh was 
the Mughal Subedar of Bengal. In 1698 A.D. Job Chernock, 
tlie head of the English East India Company, leased three villages 
viz., Kalikata, Sutanuli and Go\'indapur from the Mughal Govern¬ 
ment. Ramnidhi and Ramjiban held good posts, Ramsundar was 
the I>ewan of a Zamindar. But when the English East India 
Company acquired tlie village of Govindapur and built Fort 
William, the inhabitants of the locality mo<v^ed towards the north, 
what is now-a-days called the municipal area of North Calcutta. 
Likewise, Ramnidhi and Ramjiban came to Simulia in North 
Calcutta and built a new building in the place now-a-days called 
Madhu Roy Lane. It is said that some of his kinsmen built 
themselves houses in the same place. But later on, they moved 
elsewhere. 

Ramsundar had five sons. His eldest son was Rammohan Datta 
who according to the tradition of the family was an attorney of 
the Supreme Court. But it seems, that in those days only an 
Englishman could be an attorney of the Supreme Court. He 
might have been what w'as called in those days a “Farsi lawyer*' 
i.e., a lawyer versed in Persian according to the old style, but in 
reality he was the managing clerk of the office of an English 
attorney. He built himself a house in the neighboring place at 3, 
Gour Mohan Mukherjee Street It was a big building built ac¬ 
cording to the old grandiose style. The capacious entrace door 
built of Nepal Sal tree leads to the big courtyard, on the east side 
of which was situated the two-rowed five-vaulted Pufa-dalm 
(place of seasonal worship), and on the west side was the cow 
stable. Inside the house in the female apartment, was a big tank 
for the use of the female members of the family. Outside the 
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building: in premises No. 2, Gour Mohan Mukherjce Street, is 
a plot containing more than four cottahs of land, where was the 
stable of Rammohan Datta. 

Then he appointed a Pujari (priest) for daily worship of his 
family deities, a Pwohita (family-priest) to perform the 
marriage and other ceremonies (our priest had only two 
jajamana families to minister; besides the Dattas, he used to 
minister to the Shovabazar Raj family), a Guru whose descen¬ 
dant became the famous Bhudevchandra Mukhopadhyaya, and 
an Acharya to accompany the party when invitation was issued 
or a ceremonial procession would go out (our Acharya family 
becoming rich changed its caste designation and became a 
3rotriya Brahman). 

Thus, Rammohan Datta passed his days in grand old-styled 
aristocratic life. He amassed wealth and property. He had two 
gardens in Salkia, a plot of land in Kidderpur which later on 
was taken by the Government to form a dock. The “Kayastha 
Kaustuva" published in the early part of the nineteenth century 
from the Andul (Howrah district) Raj family, while giving a 
list of those Kayasthas who have become prosperous and famous 
during the British rule so far extant, has mentioned the name 
of Rammohan Datta of Simulia, After building the house, he 
invited his four other brothers to live with him, but the second 
brother refused to stay under elder, brother's roof; hence he 
separated himself and lived elsewhere. At last, the old ancestral 
house was sold out by the co-parceners after the marriage of the 
writer’s father Bisvanath Datta. 

It used to be said by the old female members of the family that 
Ranunohan was a handsome man with very fair complexion. 
These traits were inherited by his eldest son Durgaprasad.*® 
Rammohan had two sons and seven daughters. One of his 
daughters' descendants Uve in Barisa-Behala, now a suburb of 
Calcutta. Another daughter was married to Laksminarain Vasu 
Of Simulia whose descendants are living there. One of Ram- 

30. We have myrm the luune a» it » found in the phunt of the pBtltion 
eidtof 
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mohan's brothers Kristo Datta had three sons, amotngfst whom 
Gopalchandra Datta became a famous learned public man.*^ 
He was a highly placed Ciovernment servant in the Postal Depart¬ 
ment. After retirement, he became the sub-editor of the “Hindu 
Patriot” while Kristodas Pal was the editor. He wrote a book 
in Bengalee: “Sulochana”, a novel. 

The two sons of Rammohan were named Durgaprasad and 
Kaliprasad. Durgaprasad was versed in Persian and Sanskrit 
learnings. He married Shyamasimdari, the youngest daughter 
of Dew'an Rajiblochan Ghose of North Calcutta. Rajiblochan had 
only two daughters, the eldest being married in Baghbazar. 
Rajiblochan was the Dewan of the India Government’s Toshakhana 
(a department to deal with the Indian princes in social matters). 
His name is being still remembered by the elderly generation of 
Calcutta. 

The writer heard from his mother that her father was also 
related to Dewan Rajiblochan, who stood in grand-father relation¬ 
ship with the writer’s mother as well. Again, street ballads 
used to be sung in the name of Rajiblochan on account of his 
riches. Shyamasundari was learned in Bengalee language. She 
had a very good handwriting and wrote a big poetical work in 
Bengalee called “Gangabhakti Tar<mgini'\ The manuscript 
intended to be published was kept in our sleeping room. But 
in the duration of the period of the family’s temporary migration 
to Raipur and return**, the manuscript got lost I 

Shyamasundari was a beautiful lady. Shivchandra, alias Nepal- 
chandra Datta, Gopalchandra’s younger brother, thus described 
her to the writer in his younger days: “What a beautiful woman 
your grand-mother was! She was truly Shyama in name 
and in features; what a forehead, what eyebrows, what eyes, 
what nose, what hair, she had I I never saw such a beautiful 
woman in a Bengalee home any further.” She had two children: 
the first one was a daughter who died while seven years old. The 
son was named Bisvanath who was born Circa, 183^5 A.D. 
Bisvanath’s father turned a Sadhu while he was young. Shyama- 

31. Vide Speeches of KaUast^wztdra Beau and Gopakhandim Dutt 
ZZ. The family stayed tbeire for a year and a half. 
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aimdari died of Cholera; naturally the nursing of the boy 
devolved on the unde Kaliprasad Datta and his wife. 

When Raramohan Datta died of Cholera at the age of thirty-six 
leaving the building of the residential house incomplete, he called 
his younger brothers to testify that they have got no share in the 
house, but none of them turned up. He had a widowed daughter 
in the house and left two orphaned boys behind. Naturally a 
son-in-law of Rammohan became the guardian of the widowed 
mother-in-law and brothers-in-law. But he squandered half a 
lakh of rupees of his mother-in-law. This was the state of the 
family before Durgaprasad came to age. Some say that he 
like his father was connected in an attorneys' firm. But an 
accident occuted in the house which turned the course of his 
life. It seems that the widow'ed sister who was rich by her 
husband's right was the boss of the family. For some/reason 
or other, she was cross with the writer's grand-mother. nV 
Once the writer’s grand-mother came back from her father's 
house, which she visited temporarily. Seeing a palanquin entering 
the courtyard, the sister enquired, who was in it. In answer 
she was told that her eldest sister-in-law was in the palanquin. 
Hearing it, she sternly ordered the palanquin to go back. There¬ 
upon, the writer’s grand-mother had to return to her father’s 
house. At that time, Durgaprasad was pacing the veranda 
around the courtyard. Finding that his wife was insulted, he 
followed his wife and left the family-dwelling for good. Later 
on he turned a Sadhu. 

Here w'o must narrate something about the aunt of Bisvanath. 
One of Rammohan’s daughters was married to a young rich man 
living in the village. One day, W’hile he was going to take a 
bath in the pond, he met an astrologer, The latter, seeing him 
foretold, that it is written on his forehead that he will die this 
day by snake-b'rting. Thus the story was told to us in our child¬ 
hood. Thereupon, the son-in-law of Rammohan hurriedly 
bought a clay-pot (hand!) from a potter’s shop and wrote a will 
in favor of his girl-wife. Then the prophecy was fulfilled. 
Hearing tlie sad demise of his son-in-law, Rammohan took the 
widowed daughter and the clay-pot as the last wiQ and testament 
and returned to Calcutta^ Along with it the family-deity 
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SoJagram-Sila. We do not know the legal situation exactly 
today in connection with the deity. Anyway, according to the 
Bengal School of Hindu I<aw, the wife had only a life-interest 
on the property which was worth a lakh. But she had to main¬ 
tain the worship of her husband’s family Salagram-Sila. It 
seems that her husband gave her an absolute right to his property. 
Yet, very soon, the Chowdhuries belonging to the 2amindar 
family of Baruipur, filed a suit in the Law Court, claiming them¬ 
selves to be the sons of deceased man's sister and as such, to be 
the rightful possessor of the Salagram-Sila and the property. 
Thus a litigation ensued which lasted for three generations. The 
suit was concluded by the writer’s father Bisvanath Datta when 
he became an attorney. The suit was decreed in favor of the 
Dattas who were in possession of the deity. But the property 
during the process of the suit dwindled down from one lakh to 
sixteen thousand rupees! The writer’s grand-uncle took charge 
of the money. It i.s probable that the aunt who chased out the 
writer’s grand-mother from the house, was the same widow and 
bossed over the family on this account! 

Durgaprasad turned a monk after he left the house. But some¬ 
times he used to come down to Calcutta from Upper India riding 
on a pony. ' He used to stay in the house of his Brahman Viksha- 
putra (when a Brahman boy during his upemayana i.e., wearing 
of the sacred thread takes Viksha or alms either from a lady 
or a male person, he becomes the Viksha-son of the alms-giver. 
This entails some expense on the part of the Viksha-father or 
mother). Durgaprasad gifted a house in Simla Street to his 
viksha-son. During his sojourn to Calcutta to join the Ganga- 
sagar Mela he used to stay there. It is said that Kaliprasad once 
took his monk-brother back home and locked him up. For three 
days the monk Durgaprasad foamed and fumed by crying hoarse 
to unlock the door. At last, froth came out of his mouth and 
at the advice of the elders, he was set free and he went away 
never to return home again. Here, it must be said that when 
Durgaprasad turned a monk, Kaliprasad had finished his Sadhu’s 
life after six months and after return was extremely sorry to hear 
that his elder brother has turned a recluse. It was then 
the elder brother’s turn. Naturally, the younger brother 
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thought that Durgaprasad’s mind would be changed if 
brought back home. But the device failed. Durgaprasad as a 
monk would not come back home. 

Again, there was a tradition in our family, that it was written 
in Durgaprasad’s horoscope that he would return home when he 
was thirty-six years of age. When he used to come to Calcutta, 
his son Bisvanath used to visit his father at the above-mentioned 
place. But he never came home or met his wife. But strangely, 
when he was of aforementioned age, he, while staying at his 
viksha-son’s house, sent home his begging-bowl and rosary through 
an inmate of the family. In the meantime, the sympathetic neigh¬ 
bors advised Shyamasundari to go and do the padaseva (rubbing 
of the feet) while he takes his mid-day nap. Thereupon, the 
wife went to the room and pulling off the mosquito-curtain was 
trying to do as advised. Perceiving the intruder was no one 
-else than his wife, he exclaimed, “Chandali has touched me,” 
and ran out of the house! That was the last that he was 
seen. 

Then an incident happened later on. Many years later, some 
female members of our family went on pilgrimage to Banaras. 
It was drizzling, and one of the females slipped down on the 
street. A band of sadhus was coming from behind. Seeing a 
woman fallen down, a sadhu exclaimed, “Mai gir gayee" (mother, 
you have fallen down) and pulled her up by her hairs. In 
the meantime, a lady of the company hearing the voice of the 
sadhu recognized it, and exclaimed, “Who is it, Durgaprasad!” It 
was Durgaprasad’s eldest sister. Thereupon, seeing the familiar 
face, the sadhu uttered abusive language; “Guar beti, Guar beti”, 
and ran away. 

It must be said here, that the version as given in the life of Swaim 
Vivekananda, published by Mayavati Ashrama, does not com¬ 
pletely agree with the version known to the writer. The writer 
heard this story repeatedly from his mother, she said tibat the 
woman who was raised on her feet was the girl-widow of 
Durgaprasad’s cousin Kalicharan. The writer's elder brother 
Sri Mahcndranath says the same thing. According to the 
writer’s toother, the last Shyamasundari met her husband was 
at the viksha-son’s place. But one of Bhubaneswari’s grand- 
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children testifies that she heard Irom her, in her later age, that it 
was her mother-in-law who fell down and was picked up by 
Durgaprasad. But we never heard that the boy Bisvanath was- 
with his mother and aunt at Banaras. 

Another story the writer heard from his mother. Once Shyama- 
sundari taking her boy-son was going to Banaras. Somewhere 
during the journey, the cry was raised by the boatmen or some¬ 
body else that the boat was sinking. Hearing the outcry, Shyama- 
sundari taking hold of her boy jumped into the river. But she 
could not swim, she was sinking. Seeing the danger, Umapada 
Gupta, who was a Kaviraj by profession and once lived in our 
house with his nephew the latter-day celebrated Kaviraj Gopinath 
Sen, jumped down the stream and having got hold of her long 
hair raised her upon the boat. But the writer never heard from 
his mother the reason of Shyamasundari's sailing for Banaras 
and what happened afterwards. Generally, the writer used to- 
hear scrappy news from the mother who herself perhaps did not 
know the details of the incidents. The fact of this rescue is 
still remembered by the family of Gopinath Sen, the nephew of 
the rescuer. Finally, to drop the curtain on Durgaprasad, the 
last news that was received of him was, that ho has become a 
“mathadhari” i.e., the founder of a matha or an abbot of a 
monastery at Banaras. When his son Bisvanath became ati 
earning man, he enquired through some persons the where¬ 
about of his father in Banaras. But nothing came out of it. 
That was the last that we know of him. 

After Durgaprasad’s turning a monk, Kaliprasad became the 
head of the house. He married in the Mitra family of Joynagar, 
24-Parganas. The Datta family was big with lots of dependants^ 
and relatives to maintain. One of Rammdhan's daughters and 
her descendants lived with our family for four generations. It 
seems that like the old families of Calcutta, Kaliprasad made no- 
earning, but lived on the family property which began to dwindle 
down gradually. At the time of marriage of the writer's father, 
the family was living on the rents accruing from the family 
properties. But these to evaporate through expenditure. 

It is a sad lot of many of the old families of Calcutta that the 
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founder amasses wealth, the next generation lives on it, keeps 
on the old style and squanders money, and the third generation 
becomes pauper. From the second generation the idea gets into 
their head that it is unbecoming and beneath their dignity to 
work for a livelihood. They must live as gentlemen-at-large. 
This feudal notion has resulted in the ruination of good many 
old families of high status. Only those who have added to 
their ancestral wealth by business or by earning otherwise, have 
been able to keep their heads above water. The old European 
adage, that a family lasts only for three generations, is good 
for Calcutta as well, ^fliis is terribly true in the case of the 
■writer's family and the family of his father’s maternal grand¬ 
father. 

Durgaprasad turned a recluse to avoid the worries of material 
life by saving his soul for life hereafter; but he left his wife 
and son in the mouths of the wolves. And these wolves and their 
cubs did not leave his descendants in peace till 1903! It is an 
unbalanced judgment of Hinduism that a man is applaudt'd if 
he leaves his family and puts on a monk's robe. It is regarded 
that the man has made a great renunciation and acquired merit 
(Punya) by leaving his wife, children and property if he has 
any.®* Of course, Durgaprasad had everything that a man could 
desire in this world. He forsook them all. That was a great 
renunciation. 

But the other side of the question is never considered. People are 
blind to the fact of Economic interpretation of history which, 
as has been said before, agrees with Ideological interpretation 
of history. If saving of one’s soul is the motive force, then does 
not interest lie behind it? Is it not a pure act of selfishness that 
actuates a person to leave his family foi' future salvation in the 
next world? If by leaving the family destitute and living a 
vagrant life by begging i.e., on the society, is a high act of merit, 
then India has not benefitted by it. There is a lack of sense of 
social duty and justice in a Hindu in this matter. The ancient 
Brahman sages were against this action. Max Mueller admits 


32. Vide some stories in '‘Bhaktsmal." 
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that the Brahmans were against the Buddha’s innovation of initia¬ 
ting a young boy to monkhood, viz., Rahula, his young son of six 
years of age. The Brahmans have advanced the ideal of 
Chaiurasrama, i.e., four-fold stages of human life. It was for 
this reason that the '‘Asramabasika” chapter of the Mahabharata 
was written and propagated. The ancient venerable rishis were 
married persons. Our orthodox Brahmanical leaders have com¬ 
pletely failed to realize that present-day Hinduism is Buddhism 
in another form. The present-day Brahmanists have forgotten 
that the Brahmans once denounced Sankaracharya as a “Buddhist 
in disguise”! If Ikatitude ccxnsists of turning a monk, then 
damnation awaits him hereafter for his selfish and irresponsible 
act towards society. It seems the low notion of the Indo-Aryans 
regarding woman accounts for this one-sided judgment. Indi¬ 
vidualism of Bridimanism engenders selfishne.ss. It does not 
teach co-oj>erative method of helping each other, 

Durgaprasad’s wife and son were left at the mercy of his brother. 
Indeed, his share of the family property and wealth devolved on 
his son. But the son Bisvanalh was neglected and uncared for. 
He was an orphan and treated as such. There was a story 
current in our family that wdiile Bisvanath was six years of age, 
he attended the Durgapuja ceremony of his rich maternal-grand¬ 
father’s house. While playing on the courtyard of the house 
with the step-son of his maternal aunt, a rich invitee came in 
answer to the invitation sent out. The visitor, seeing two boys 
playing on the courtyard, asked Bisvanath's maternal-unclc that 
which of these two boys was his nephew? Thereupon, the uncle 
pointed out his sister’s step-son who was clothed in costly dre.ss 
and wearing jev/els studded with precious stones! Seeing it, 
Bis\’anath took it as an insult to him and left the place weeping. 
When his mother enquired of the whereabout of her son who 
could not be found in the maternal-uncle’s house, it was found 
out that the boy had left that place situated in Baghbazar and 
had returned to his ancestral home in Simulia. It was said that 
Bisvanath never visited his maternal-uncle’s house again. It is 
the same Datta spirit that tihe geneologists record to have been 
shown by the first Datta at the Court of Adisura. It is said that 
when somebody asked Swami Vivekananda as to what led 
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him to rdbut sharply the charges of the priesthood against him, 
he answered, "I could not forget that I was a Datta!” 
Years later, when Bisvanath was in affluent state of life, the same 
aunt's step-son used to come for monetary help. Referring 
to the adverse condition of his step-cousin, Bisvanath used to 
narrate to his children the old incident of his life. He used to 
say: “I was dark-skinned and shabbily dressed, I eat one plate of 
rice; he was covered with jewels of precious stones, naturally 
my maternal-uncle felt shy to point me out as his nephew!” 
Another story of Bisvanath’s early life as narrated by Nepal- 
chandra Datta, to the writer is put down here. While Bisvanath 
was young, Kaliprasad, the uncle, borrowed the ornaments of his 
mother worth several thousands of rupees to conduct a law suit. 
Kaliprasad pawned the jewels for cash. Later on, Shyama- 
sundari demanded the return of her jewels. At last, Kaliprasad 
transferred some zamindaries in the name of Bisvanatli. 
Fourteen years old Bisvanath had to go with laihids (men fight¬ 
ing with sticks) to fight for taking possession of the taluqs. But 
these taluqs were found to have defective title-deeds! This is 
another instance of how Durgaprasad’s brother treated his wife 
and son. 

At the age of sixteen Bisvanath was married to the daughter of 
Nandalal Basu, the nephew of Ramtanu Basu of Simulia. 
Bhubaneshwari Devi was the only child of her parents. Naturally, 
the share of the ancestral house of the Basus and four cottahs 
of land was inherited by her, and the property is still being 
enjoyed by her sons according to the law of Dayabbaga. Here 
an interesting yet amusing story of Hindu mentality of the time 
is narrated. Our mother told us, that before her marriage 
some Tantrika alchemist made friends with her uncle-in-law 
Kaliprasad and assured him, that by his tantric powers he would 
convert coal into diamond if the latter stands the expense. 
Relying on the promise of the alchemist, Kaliprasad spent 
eighteen thousand rupees on this attempt of working imrade, 
which of course turned out nothing but a swindle! Our 
mother said that, when she entered the Datta family as a 
daughter-in-law, she saw the capacious Puja-dalan filled with 
saltpetre up to the ceiling as the remnant of this tantrika attempt. 
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In this way, the credulous Hindus in the past used to be swindled 
by the charlatans who posed to have miraculous powers 
{astasiddhi) to change the properties of elements of nature. Of 
course, this kind of charlatanism is still at work. 

Again, when Bisvanath arrived at the age of seventeen, 
Dewan Rajiblochan Ghose died. He bequeathed a garden house 
to his orphaned grandson by his daughter. But suddenly 
Bisvanath's elder malemal-undc turned up to him and whispered 
something in his ears which made him endorse the property 
in the name of his matcmal-uncle. This we heard from our 
mother who- justified the action. She used to say that it is better 
tliat he has signed away the title; otherwise, his maternal grand¬ 
father's property would have been gobbled up by his paternal- 
uncle! About the same time, when all the co-parceners of the 
old ancestral dwelling house situated in Madhu Roy Lane were 
selling it conjointly, Bisvanath endorsed his right in favor of his 
uncle. Our mother remonstrated with him for the whole day 
by saying, that if he gives away everything to his uncle, then 
what would be the case of her and her children? But about 
evening Bisvanath spoke with determination; “No, I must even 
cut the flesh off my body for my uncle who nurtured me in my 
>oungest days!" By saying this, he went out and signed away 
his right to the ancestral hou.se in favor of bis uncle. This atti¬ 
tude towards his imcle and aunt Bisvanath had even in his last 
days. After being separated from the joint-family life a few 
years l>efore his death, he used to narrate all the wrongs he had 
suffered from his uncle’s family to his eldest son. During this 
time, once he cried out in anguish, “Let me die first, then my 
.sons will turn all out!” 

We have said that Bisvanath was uncared for in his younger days. 
His education was not even attended to. But at the request of 
the neighbors, his uncle sent him to Gourmohan Addy’s school 
now-a-days called “Oriental Seminary.” For a long time he 
used to go barefooted in the school, from Simulia to Ahiritola. 
One day, the teacher asked the reason of his coming barefooted. 
The poor boy answered: “My father is in Banaras, he will send 
me a pair of shoes to wear, I am awaiting it!” That tjie shoe- 
shops were not plentiful in those days in Calcutta, hence they 

7 
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were comparatively cosily is to be presumed by this incident. It is 
said that at Gourmohan Addy's school, he studied under a teacher 
named Rasikchandra Chandra, whose second son Kaliprasad 
C’handra became the famous Swami Abhedananda of latter days. 
In the course of time, liisvanath passed “Junior” and “Senior” 
examinations with credit and thus finished his scholastic career. 
Here it is to be noted that those of the gentry who were educated 
in rV‘r.sian learning befoic the introduction of the education in 
English language, had hard time to earn their livelihood in the 
altered situation. Here, an interesting news is to be made public. 
The writet heard from the old men who studied at the time before 
the establishment of the Calcutta University saying, that Robinson 
Crusoe’s “travels” used to be taught in the low'cr classes, and 
“Mysteries of the Court of l./jndon'’ in the junior class! Perhaps 
Briti‘^h Imperialism was not so much race-conscious as in later 
days, wdien expunged English history and safe literature used 
to be selected as text courses 

After graduation liisvanath engaged in some business but failed 
several times. When the writer tried to engage his hands in 
business, his mother said, “Business ca.pacity does not 

run in your family. You will fail,” Then he entered tlie firm 
of attorney Mr. Temple, as an articled clerk. The late Bhuban- 
inohan Das, the father of celebrated Deshbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das. w^as al.so a colleague of Bisvanath in articlcd-clerkship. He 
himself told the writer about it. In 1866 A.D. Bisvimath passed 
the attomeyship exiunination and conjointly wdth Ashutosh 
Dhur, another new attorney, established an attorney’s office 

named “Dhur and Dutt.” Later on, he separated himself from 
partnership wdth Ashutosh Dhur, and started a firm of 

his own. 

Bisvanath got pre-Calcutta University education. Hence besides 
English, he was well-versed in Sanskrit, Bengalee, Persian, 
Arabic, Urdu and Hindi. He studied Sanskrit with Kali 

Bhattacharya in his tol at Goabagan. At one time, Kali Rhatta- 
charya and his brother use<l to live in our house. Nibaran 
Bhattacharya, the son of Kalicbaran, became a Kathak i.e., 
reciter of Punmas, etc. Bisvanath studied Sanskrit beginning 
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with Mugdhabodl%a Vycdtarmm that was in vogu« in Bengal for 
a long time. Besides Sanskrit learning, he was learned in Hindu 
astrology' (Jyotish), The writer heard from his mother that in 
many cases Bisvanath used to draw die horoscopes of his own 
children. Those who say that the writer’s father did not know 
Sanskrit and was steeped in English learning only, do not know 
the true facts. In his days, Sanskrit religious literature was a 
sealed book as yet to the public. Rather, Tantrika religious litera¬ 
ture was in vogue. After his demise, among the debris of his 
library which was partially swindled later on by the relatives, as? 
it was kept with them, the writer has seen English, Persian and 
Sanskrit books. Also, the translation of Srimat-Bhagavata 
published by one Barat was with these books. History was his 
forte. The writer remembers the names of following books 
among the remnants of the library that was preserved after the 
family misfortune: The life of Julius Caesar, the life of 
Charles XII of Sweden in, French, pictorial texts of History of 
Rome, in several volumes, etc. Besides, Samuel Johnson’s 
dictionary in several volumes, some books in Persian, etc. There 
was an old Bible without any picture, [This book is deposited 
at Bclur Math along with a big pictorial copy of the Bible by 
Cassel (it is dropped in the river by the Math authorities) by 
the writer’s elder brother Mahendranath after the demise 
of Swami Vivekananda]. He v/rote a Bengalee novel 
named “Sulochana”, the plot being laid at Nuddea. The book 
was published in 1880 A.L>. It was appreciated by the reading 
public of the time. But as he was then not in an affluent state, 
he got it published in the name of his father’s cousin Gopal- 
chandra Datta who was then a well-known figure in Calcutta. 
(A copy of the book is to be had in Bangia Sahitya Parishad of 
Calcutta. A seller of old books informed the writer that he has .sold 
a copy of it only several years ago). Before his death be wrote 
a small book called "Si.stachar Paddliati” in Bengalee and Hindi 
in A.D. 1882, and published by Hiralal Dhole of Burtola. In 
it he said, that he has travelled over the whole of India except the 
South, but found that lots of social superstitions are prevalent 
amongst the people, and these are harmful to them. The second 
part of the book was not published due to his sudden demise* 
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But the first part went through a second edition published by 
one Basak. 

Bisvanalh was the product of old Hindu-Moslem Civilization 
and the new English culture spreading in his time. He had 
European friends. He had tastes for both. In dress, food and 
etiquette he followed the old joint Hindu-Moslem tradition. 
Again, in some matters of daily life he followed European 
custom like other gentry of the period. But he never deviated 
from orthodox traditions. He gave dakshinas to the Brahmans, 
and honored the pirs as well. There is no tradition that he ever 
joined any reform movement, though he defended the girl-widow 
remarriage introduced by Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar. 
Two such marriages took place in the families of our neighbors. 
It created a commotion in society. But the writer’s parents 
defended it as just and proper. 

It has been alleged that Swami Vivekananda’s father was a 
respecter of the Bible and Dewan-i-Hafiz. Even some bigoted 
Brahman while scurrilously attacking Swami Vivekananda 
slandered his father as well. He attacked them as, “Like father 
like son” in the matter of eating, w’hich is a downright lie. But 
does this custodian of Brahmanism know about habits of life of 
all the Hindus living in this vast sub-continent? Has he ever 
consulted the ancient religious texts? The Nibandhas written 
in the Mohammedan period are no injunctions of the sastras. 
Again, some disciples of Ramakrishna have made a slanting re¬ 
mark that Bisvanath advised his son to read the Bible and Dewan- 
i-Hafir as he was unacquainted with Hindu religious thoughts. 
But do these learned men have ever realized that Hinduism in its 
last analysis only talk of Pantheism. But those who are in quest 
for Monotheism cannot be satisfied with Hindu pantheistic ideas. 
The history of the varied religious experiences of the Indians 
bears witness to it. It seems to these worthies that, as if not 
knowing the intricacies of Vedanta and cabalistic mysticism of 
Yoga amounts to ignorance and sin and doing injustice to Indian 
religion, But these ideologies are not all that exhaust the Indo- 
Ar>^an religious expc*riences. These hol>’men perhaps were not 
aware of the historical fact that Bengal has never been the land 
of the Veda and the Vedanta. It has been the land of Tantra 
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introduced by Mahayana Buddhism. I^ter on, a Brahmanical 
adaptation of it was made by the Agambagishes. The Kayasthas 
have stuck to the Tantra from the days of the imperial Palas. 
The Dattas of Simulia like most of the Kayasthas arc Saktas 
by religion.** Further, these holymen forgot that to what a 
revolting condition Brahmanism had been brought by priest¬ 
hood.** It was nauseating; it required Rammohan Roy 
and his disciples to dean the augean stable to a certain 
extent. In the name of Indo-Aiy'an religion, brutality and 
bestiality were practised. Those holymen came at the fag 
end of the reformation; they forgot to recognize the fact 
of the half-century fight of the reformers to dispel the 
darkness that enveloped the Hindus for centuries. They 
ignored history and jumped to a biassed conclusion. They did 
not realize the dialectics of Historical Materialism. If it be a 
sin to he free from abject superstitions and to be liberal in 
religious outlook, then the writer vicariously admits that sin on 
the part of his father and the elders of his family. If it be a 
sin to be a reader of comparative religion and to respect all 
cults, then Bisvanath had committed that sin. The monk- 
disciples of Ramakrishna have conveniently forgotten that their 
Guru himsdf was a respecter of all cults with their saints. That 
was his forte and that is why many people were drawn towards 
him, and not to a revivalist of Brahmanism! On the contrary, 
the writer is proud of his family’s liberal outlook. As Karl 
^larx said, that he was thankful to his father for bringing him 
out of Jewish ghetto outlook; similarly, the writer is thankful to 
the elders of his family for creating an intellectual and social 
liberal outlook of life, rather than rotting in mediaeval quigmirc 
v/hich indirectly is a creation of a long-drawn foreign rule under 
which the Hindus lived. The writer is grateful to his father for 
bringing the younger generation out of the octopus of priestly 

33). Vide ^ discussion about caste-aligranent in writer*s **Sockrfogy in 
Vai^mava Literature” (in Bengalee). 

34. The author of Sctr^Ul-Mutakskarm has said that in the eighteenth 
century many <A the Hindu Zamindars were secretly befieving in 
Shiah form of Islam. What was the alternative to the revomng 
practices that were going on in the name of Hindmam! 
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superstitions and pointing out a new ideal of life. Bisvanath 
was a liberal Indian with a synthetic mind. That is the reason 
why his offsprings became "radicals" in w'ays of thinking. 
Swami Vivekananda was the pioduct of his social environ¬ 
ment. 

To come back to Bisvanath, a story was narrated by the writer's 
elder sister Swarnamayi Devi that, while Narendranath was a 
fanatical Brahmo, he was a vegetarian in his diet. Once, 
Narendranath quarrelled wdth his sister by charging her for giving 
curry from which fish was taken out. In anger, Narendranath 
threw away the curry pot. His father was bathing himself at 
the courtyard at that time. Hearing thr squabble, Bisvanath 
angrily shouted out, "His fourteen generations have lived on 
dams and snails (shell-fishes), now he has become a Brahnia- 
daiiyu (a term of ridicule for the Brahmos) and would not eat 
fish!" That showed his attitude towards the new-fangled move¬ 
ments of the day. 

Bisvanath had w’eakness vis-a-vis his uncle. Further, living in 
a joint-family he had no respite to amass money for himself. 
In the beginning, he had to maintain his uncle's family wuth the 
dependants. He brought up two cousins of his. But he had 
no opportunity to do anything for his own advancement. It used 
to be said by the public that there were three luckymen in Calcutta 
at that time, and one of them was Bisvanath Datta. He used 
to buy properties from the sales of the Courts and sell them again. 
But he used to buv in the name of his wife Bhubaneshwari Devi. 
The writer w^as informed by his mother, that once a dargah in 
the vicinity of Karbela Tank was l)ought in her name. She used 
to get 5 to 6 rupees daily from it. But it was sold out by her 
husband as she told the present-w^riter. On the contrarj’-, the 
writer's elder brother Mahendranath says, that the dargah of 
Manikpir situated on the Upper Circular Road and its hinter¬ 
land occupied by the tenants W'ere bought by Bisvanath in the 
name of his wife. He had the intention of keeping it reserv’cd 
for his eldest son, so that the income may serve as his pocket- 
money. 

One day, the Moslem tenants came up to Bisvanath and com¬ 
plained that they could not pay the rents. Bisvanath answered 
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that he was not the owner, they should apply to the proprietress 
of the property. Thereupon, they repaired to Bhubaneshwari 
Devi. They repeated their application. Hearing their case, she 
ordered, "Your rents are not to be taken (Makub)," 

From that time on, the tenants ceased paying rc*nts. Then came 
the reverses of the family and the property was lost sight of. 
Thus gradually the tenants got the right of adverse possession. 
Recently, a lawyer informed the present-writer that once two 
Mohammedan clients from the dargah land came to him for a 
suit, hut they could not produce any title-deed to the land they 
occupy, though they are .squatting on it for two generations! 
The writer has narrated here what he has heard from both the 
sources. 

Another illustration of the old days of communal amity is narrated 
here. l‘rom the time of Muharram, the Mo.slems beating the 
drum.s useel to come to the Hindu localities to collect money for 
their festival. Hearing the beating of the drums, the young- 
folks used to get inqui.silivc about the story that led to "Gomra^* 
::s the festival of Muharram is called by the Hindus. It was a 
day of ft stival with the Hindus too. In Upper India, the Hindus 
largely participated in the processions. In Calcutta, as late as 
l<^y6. the writer has seen Bcngalee-Hindu boys participating in 
the procession and playing hthi (stick) therein. From our 
iiiOther we heard about the fight of Karbela, and used to 
weep and sigh in hearing the tragic fates of Hassan and 
Hussein. 

Again, an old and lame Faqir used to come to our neighbor¬ 
hood every e\’'ening to collect money for the dargah of Manikpir. 
He was an inseparable part of our boyish life. We, the boys 
and the girls of the big house of ours, used to sit on a bench 
near main entrance of the house anxiously waiting for the 
I'aqir. Suddenly, a shrill cry would enter our ears —Manik 
Pir'7‘-r! Then we understood that the expectant Faqir ha^s 
entered our lane. The next scene was, that with an old-fashioned 
big kerosine-lamp (cheragh) the expectant Faqir would 
enter our front door, and putting the lamp-soot on our fpreheads 
as Tilak would bless us: "Let the Pir grant you a long life." 
And we used to pay him a pice for the Fir. But these 
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scenes of communal amity and domestication of diverse 
religious customs have disappeared long ago from the life of 
Bengal. These stories of our mother’s behaviors towards her 
Moslem tenants and sorrowfully narrating the tragedy of Karbela, 
would sound strange in the days of "Two-Nation” theory; hence 
a little of the veil of the immediate past that is already enshrouded 
in the limbo of oblivion is lifted here. 

The case of Zamindaiy in the Sunderbans is another case of 
dispossessment of the property. The lot no. 71, otherwise 
known as Amradanga, is a Taluq of more than eleven thousand 
bighas of land. It was bought in the name of Bhubaneshwar! 
Devi. It had an income of several thousands of rupees per year 
in former days, though much of it remained fallow and un¬ 
reclaimed. It is said tliat originally it was leased from the 
Government by a Mohammedan lady. It W'as handed over to 
Bisvanath in lieu of cost of a suit. 

Here, an interesting story is to be narrated that has got some 
connection with Bisvanath’s legal career. He had many Moham¬ 
medan clients. One of them was an old Mughal lady living in 
the suburban area between Narikeldanga and the New Canal. 
P'rom the re.sidence of this aristocratic Mughal family, the 
present-day name of the place "Mughalbagan” has taken its rise. 
This Mughal lady claimed to be a descendant of the historical 
General Gurgan Khan, the Commander-in-Chief of Naw'ab 
Mir Kasim, the Subedar of Bengal. Bengal history says that he 
was an Armenian Christian whose brother Pedro was in the 
service of the English East India Company. Further, history 
attests that Mir Kasim had him murdered as he suspected his 
loyalty. History drops its curtain on Gurgan (Gregorien?) 
Khan so far. But in the nineteenth century this old Moham¬ 
medan lady claimed to be a descendant of the ill-fated general. 
Perhaps, through the vicissitudes of family tragedy, this family 
turned Mohammedan and being light-skinned persons, were 
taken in the so-called Mughal aristocratic circle. 

This Mughal lady used to visit our house; she was our father’s 
client as long as she lived. When Bisvanath wanted to regale 
hts friends with Mughal cuisine, this lady used to send her cook 
for the purpose. A man with a big wooden tray bearing lots of 
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appropriate spices on it used to come to our house. Standing 
outside the kitchen, this man used to direct the Brahman-cook 
to prepare the various dishes by reading from his text on culinary 
art. In this way, polau, challau, various kinds of viands of meat, 
used to be prepared. But the Bengalee guests after eating the 
delicious Mughal dishes were in the habit of pronouncing the 
judgment: not well-done, half-boiled, half-cooked, etc.! Mughal- 
fashioned cuisine never suited their taste. In this way, the story of 
Bisvanath's love for Mohammedan tastes and of his polau- 
fcast grow up. The fact of Bisvanath’s hospitality and love of 
music is still remembered by some persons of Calcutta. An 
octogeriiarian gentleman narrated to the writer of what he had 
heard from his father: “In the locality of Simla, Bisvanath Datta 
was famous for his lavishness in spending money. Every 
Saturday and Sunday, he used to hold musical soiree and enter¬ 
tained his guests with polao-feast.” 

Now, to resume our story of the Zamindary. Once there was a 
quarrel with the neighboring zamindar, Ram Guha of Hugal- 
kuria regarding a boundary line. Bisvanath ordered the naib 
of the zamindar Guha to be pinned on the water boundary line 
for erasing the boundary demarcation. The Zamindar on the 
opposite side exclaimed, “What a tyrannical Zamindar”. Such 
is the zamindary system, even a kind-hearted man becomes stern 
in case of necessity. This story was narrated by Ncpalchandra 
Datta to the writer. 

One day, Bi.svanath’s uncle Kaliprasad begged Bhubaneshwari 
Devi to hand over the title-deed to him as he needed it. For 
the whole day Kaliprasad importuned her for it. But knowing 
the character of her uncle-in-law, she did not hand over the 
deed. At last towards the evening, Kaliprasad in a vulgar 
language said: “Is it your father’s property?” Hearing it, she 
angrily threw the paper at him. In the evening, Bisvanath came 
home from the Court, and he was informed of the happening. 
He scolded his wife and said, “Alas! why did you hand over 
the document?” Bhubaneshwari Devi answered, "I could not 
stand the insult.” Thereupon, as he was weak before his uncle, 
Bisvanath had to accede to his request. • It was mortgaged by his 
unde, and perhaps for the last stroke on his zamindary, Bisvanath 
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borrowed something more on the loan. It was mortgaged to one 
Taraknalh Datta of Hatkhola as an “English” or “Usufructuary 
mortgage”; the exact legal instrument of transfer is unknown to 
the writer. Sev'eral years later, when Bisvanath was away in 
Uf)pcr India, the same Taraknath Datta asked the writer's second 
brother-in-law Harimohan Ghose to take back the Taluq as he 
was not getting benefit out of it. Harimohan wrote to his father- 
in-law about it. But he answered, “Do not worry, the deed of the 
mortgage is written in such a way that it will come back after 
being released from the debt.” Then the family reverses came 
and all the properties were lost sight of. Several years later, the 
writer talked about the recovery of the Taluk. Hearing it, Swami 
TJrahmananda expressed the desire of recovering the property on 
behalf of Behir Math, but Swami Vivekananda dissuaded him. 
'I’hen the matter was dropped at that time. Still later, when the 
writer came of age, every relative was urging him to recover 
the property, hlence, he ransacked the Registration Offices and 
got a copy of the mortgage deed. Further, he made an enquiry, 
about the legal situation of the Taluq. It transpired that the 
original mortgagee has transferred the property to others W'ithout 
giving due notice to the mortgager. And there were two lessees 
on the Taluq, In reading the document the lawyers said that 
the case was gcrod. Hence the writer issued two notices drawn 
by an attorney on the present lessees and was preparing for 
filing a suit in the Calcutta High Court. But very soon in 1907 
A.D., he was sentenced to jail on account of sedition charges 
as the editor of “Jugantar”. The matter stopped there for the 
time being. But in his absence, the writer’s eldest nephew late 
Ibojomohan Ghosh tried to file a case. He collected further 
documents in connection with the mortgage. Even late Nafar 
Pal Chow'dhuri, a xamindar of Nuddea, wanted to buy up the 
case as the property was contiguous to his zamindary at Sun- 
darbans. Several lawyers akso expres.scd their desire to buy up 
the case. Rut the writer’.s elder brother did not agree to it. In 
the meantime Brojomohan died and the documentary' papers were 
led astray and could not l>e recovered. When the writer came 
back to India after his long term of exile from the West, the 
relatives again urged him to take up the case. He again made 
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an enquiry about the Taluq. The neighboring landlord 
informed him, that the old tenants still call it as the "Zamindary 
of Bhubaneshwari Devi”. But as most of papt'rs were lost the 
writer was contemplating of procuring fresh copies of the docu¬ 
ments, hut other things were not equal at the time. Ilcnce delay 
look place. In the meantime, the writer was trapped to jail 
several times during the “Cavil Disobedience Movement’' starteii by 
the Indian National Congress. At last in 1931 A D. the mortgage 
case became barred by limitation. 

'I'hus wc see that Bisvanath had soft spots in his heart regarding 
hi^ uncle who was the Pater familias His aunt bossed over the 
family and Hhubaneshwari had to suffer all her life silently. 
She was a lady who was not given to much talking. She suffered 
patiently under the rule of her uncle-in-law an<i liis wife. She 
herself narialed to the wnp-r when he was young, that a time 
had pa.ssed when she had only one f>iece of sari to put on, while 
other daughters-in-law had plenty AI last Bi.svanath perceived 
the inequitN and misery under which his w'ife w^as suffering. He 
revolted and complained, “How is it that I who earn so much 
money .see that my wife does not get belliful to eat!" But this 
lempoiary revolt did not have any permanent effect in a 
joint-family. Bisvanath had no will to break aw'ay from the 
joint-family sy.stem, lorded by his uncle and aunt who nurtured 
him when he became an orphan. Hence, unjust treatment of 
Bisvanath’s family under the “pater familias” system continued 
till just a few years before his death, as the uncle's family made 
him separate in order to deprive him of the .share of the family 
property due to him under the joint-family system of Bengal 
School of Hindu Law The.se matters will exy)lain how economic 
reverse.s befell our family After separation, our family remove<! 
temporarily from the ancestral place and hired a hou.se 
at 7, Bhairav Biswas Lane, where Narendranath studied to 
prepare himself for the B. A. Examination. 

These family secrets are given out here, in order to show, that 
what a curse the Hindu joint-family system is. Those who cry 
hoarse over the sanctity of the system, do not cither have experi¬ 
ence of the working condition of the system or ignore the facts 
about family feud, squabble, bitterness, tragedy and injustice that 
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lie hidden behind it.*® It is an outmoded system in a commercial 
and industrial society. Its existence only helps the lawyer brood. 
There is no other plea for it in the modern world, “A kinsman’s 
feud” is proveibial in a Hindu home. The example of the 
Kurus and the Pandavas are cited from the Mahabharata as an 
illustration. The question is, whether this bickering among 
kinsmen exists only among the Hindus or is it a universal pheno¬ 
menon? The writer has not heard about it in foreign countries 
where "single family” system prevails. The system does not 
-engender family pride as we have had a bitter experience of it. 
It is peculiar to Hindu character, and its source must be the 
joint-family system which nurses personal jealousy and bitter¬ 
ness leading to life-long feud. 

As Bisvanath was weak ‘ins-a-Z'is the joint-family life with his 
undo’s family, he was weak also in dealings with, his 
friends and subordinates. They cheated and swindled him. We 
would not enlarge our narration by citing further cases. 
-‘1 propos the professional airccr of Bisvanath, we would like 
to mention two incidents. The two bulging out piazzas of the 
Barristers’ Lilirary in Calcutta High Court building, arc called 
"Asia ^Minors”. It is he and the attorney group of his time 
that gave that sobriquet? Again, in a letter written from Lucknow 
to his cousin Taraknath, dated I3th June, 1872, he says, that, 
^'At my suggestion Mr. J. the head of the Bar is going on Monday 
to call a mei'linig of us all for forming an a.ssociation, a library 
and a hall.” Thus, the formation of the Lucknow Bar Asso¬ 
ciation is to be traced from his suggestion. 

During the last flickering of his life, Bisvanath contracted 
diabetes while staying outside Bengal For the last month before 
his death he was suffering from an attack of heart. The doctor 
put him in bed for a month for rest. After resting, he went to 
his office. In the evening he came back home and complained 
to his wife that as his client took him to a long distance in Aliporc 


35. Many newels and dramas destribinu the tragedy of joint-family life 
have, been written by powerhil writers. The victims erf the system 
can see themselves depicted in these books. Tlie autobiography 
of Saradasundari Devi (Keshabdiandra Sen’s mother) rives hints 
about the injustice and tragedy of a joint-family life as 
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Ik htddfiD bdiind it” It is an outmoded system in .a ccmuiieTdal 
and industrial society. Its existence only helps the lawyer hrood. 
^ere is no other plea for it in the modern world. **A kmsinan^s 
feud” is proveibial in a Hindu home. The example of the 
Kurus and the Pandavas are dted from the Mahabharata as an 
illustration. The question is, whether this bickering among 
kinsmen exists only among the Hindus or is it a universal i^eno* 
menon? The writer has not heard about it in foreign countries 
where “single family” system prevails. The system does not 
engtmder family pride as we have had a bitten* experience of it. 
It is peculiar to Hindu character, and its source must be the 
joint^family S3^tem which nurses personal jealousy and bitter¬ 
ness leading to life-long feud. 

As Bisvanath was weak vis-a-vis the joint-family life with his 
uncle’s family, he was weak also in dealings with, his 
friends and subordinates. They cheated and swindled him. We 
would not enlarge cmr narration by citing further cases. 
^1 propos the professional career of Bisvanath, we would like 
to mention two incidents. The two bulging out piazzas of the 
Barristers’ Library in Calcutta High Court building, are called 
“Asia Minors”, It is he and the attorney group of his time 
that gave that sobriquet 1 Again, in a letter written from Lucknow 
to his cousin Taraknath, dated 13di June, 1872, he says, that, 
'*’At my suggestion Mr. J. the head of the Bar is going on Monday 
to call a meetup of us all for forming «n as^xiation, a library 
and a hall.” Thus, the formation of the Lucknow Bar Asso¬ 
ciation is to be traced from his suggestion. 

During the last flickering of his life, Bisvanath contracted 
diidl>etes while staying outside Bengal. For the last month before 
his death he was suffering from an attack of heart. The doctor 
put him in bed -for a month for rest. After resting, he went to 
Ms office. Ill the evening he came back home and complained 
to his wife that as his dient tocdt him to a long distance in AEpore 
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for inspection of papers, he was feelingf pain in the heart He 
asked her to mb the prescribed dntment after supper. After 
supper he was writing something and by his left hand was smoking 
his hookah; but about 9 p. m. he got up and voluntarily began to 
vomit. In the meantime the heart slowly stopped bating and 
he was no more. It was Saturday night in the month of Magb 
B.S., A.D. 1884. He kept his clothes ready for Sunday morning 
when he had an appointment to visit some family to select a 
bride for his ddest son. But that meeting never took 
place. 

Here, the question of marriage of Narendranath comes up. 
It must be said here that, as this part of Narendranath’s life has 
been discussed in the biographies, the matter must be cleared 
here. Marriage-proposals from important parties came during 
Bisvanath's life-time. After his demise, proposals from quarters 
high up in society came as well. From the mother the writer 
heard that one of Bisvanath's friends from school days and latter- 
on, an attorney colleague of the High Court, proposed that he 
would bear the expenses of the family law-suit if Narcndra-' 
nath marries his grand-daughter. Again, right from the 
Ramakrishna circle, a house-holder devotee, the late Balaram 
Basu, a Zamindar of Cuttack made similar offer to Narendranath 
if he would marry his daughter. Further, the late Tulsiram 
Ghose, the eldest brothetr-in-law of Balaram Basu, brought a 
proposal for marriage with the convent-educated only daughter of 
R. Mitra a rich Calcutta Barrister. But all these proposals were 
of no avail . They fell on deaf ears. As the last news concerning 
Bisvanath it is to be mentioned here, that before his sudden demise 
the agents of the Hyderabad Nizam were negotiating with him to 
take him to Hyderabad in a case concerning the Nizam. It was 
agreed that he would start in Magh for Hyderabad. He used to 
say that he had ridden all sorts of vehicles save the elephant, but 
in Hyderabad he will have the opportunity to ride on elq>hant. 
But that opportunity never came. 

Bisvanath died suddenly while on the road to prosperity again. 
Here our narration doses concerning him. But one thing should 
remain unsaid that has got senne social value. 'Bisvanath's 
old dass-mate and a friend became the office-master of his firm in 
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its latter phase. But the firm was not going in; order. Bisvanath 
requested his second son-in-law Harimohan Ghose to look into 
the accounts and to keep it in order. Harimohan himsdf narrated 
to the present-writer that at the request of his father-in-law he 
twice visited the ofihce and began to inspect the papers. He saw 
Bisvanath^s friend as the office-master of the place. But to his 
amazement, he found out that all the clerks were whispering 
among themselves and secreting the papers. 'The said friend on 
some pretext or other was borrowing money in the name of 
Bisvanath for the firm and thus encumbering him. Seeing these 
things, Harimohan desisted from visiting the office any longer. 
Only when his eldest son after coming of age, began to inspect 
the papers, then some check was exercised on the dorks. 

Pegarding this friend, Bisvanath’s another friend Nepalchandra 
Datta, while one day narrating to the writer about the incidents 
of Bisvanath's life in 1904, spoke about the aforementioned 
person and blurted out; “That fellow has still kept to himself 
your father's gold watch and chain i” The allusion about 
the gold watch and chain as the writer heard from his 
mother is this: Long ago before Bisvanath went outside 
Bengal, a quarrel ensued between our mother and her elder 
brother-in-law Kedamath, over some monetary affair. Bhuba- 
neshwari in anger said,‘T will pound that gold watch and chain 
into powder unless I get my thing returned.” The watch and 
the chain were worth Rs. 3(X)|- in* those days. To get out of 
this dilemma of the family quarrel, Bisvanath removed the watch 
and the chain and deposited it with his friend as a safe custody 
in a neutral place. But those things were never returned! 

One more incident of social value and the narration about 
Bisvanath is closed. After his sudden demise, his family found 
itself cut off from the rest of the world. Persecution began to 
come from inside the family. There was no helping hand from 
any quarter. Even Bisvanath's own younger cousin whom he 
nurtured in his younger days, became indifferent to the welfare 
of his family. Narendranath in distress got no helping hand 
from any quarter. Only once he officiated as a Headmaster for a 
month in the Bowhaaar branch of the Metropolitan Institution. 
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did not commuiBcate to his mothor. From Englaiid he came to 
North Africa and traveled all over diat region, Soudi'East 
Europe, Near East,** South Russia, and not beixig allowed to 
enter Central Alia from Persia came hack to India and went to 
Kashmir. Durhig this time Bhtibaneshwari passed anxious times 
for the news of her second son. At last after die demise of 
Swamiji, he cattle back to Calcutta. 

Then came the turn of the present-writer. He Jmned the 
Revolotionafy Ifovement in 1903. In 1907 he went to jail on 
the charge of sedition (sec. 124A) as the Editor of the paper 
which was Ac organ of Ae Revolutionary Party of 
Bengal. At the time of Ae trial he Ad not defend himself as 
he gave a statement Aat he, *Vould take no part in Ae trial. 
He is responsAle to none but to his country for his action'*. 
This has been Ae first Non-co-c^ration wiA Ae BritiA Court 
of Justice A InAa. He got a sentence of rigorous imprisonment 
for a year. In jail he was put to grind oil-mill by' Ae order 
of Ccd. Mtdvany, a Roman CaAolic Irishman!” 

After Ae writer’s incarceration m jail, Ae Calcutta ladies 
assembled at Dr. Nilratan Sarkaris place and in a meeting ccm- 
gratulated Bhubaneshwari Devi for being Ae moAer of such 
a son. They presented her an address imprinted on a silken 
cloA put on a silver tray. Also, a long poetry eulogizing Ae 
writer was printed and presented to her. Thereupon, Bhuba- 
neAwari Devi answered: "Bhupen’s work has just begun. I 
have dedicated him for Ae cause of Ae country.” This 
utterance of hers was a source of ins|nration to Ae country. 
In Ae Surat Session of Ae Indian National Congress, Ae 
President RaAbehari Chose in Ae course of his speech said, 
that even Ae dames of Bengal were commg forward for Ae 
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fab»» tliat phm bat Ibetn made reac^ lor his lea'tliig lailbk te teti 
an asyfmn in the IT.SA. tlie plw iras suggaated by tbn Udt 
Sister Qiristitie (Mist GbfIteifia-OriJiteidte). With te mtmtttry 
hd^ of tba kind mbthar, tba writer l^t Calciitta Siat airetitttg and 
three or lour days later was on the sea to die U.SAu m 

Europe. In the meantime, the Bdur Math was searched ^as die 
police imagined diat the writer was absconding by living in cog ni t o 
in that sanctuary! 

In 1911, in the month of July, tehile the writer was a Stedent 
of "Jindor** class in the Hew York University, he drtend that 
his niodier has died in Caleutta. He was then living as a guest 
of Mia. Hdidi Swanander whom Swamiji and the writer 


Thh teot is 


samdofied bo? as ddt aOmka to the wriurli moilisr 

030DD6DwQil vnONNw Ma ffagl lliiV9gQQl!iRU0n gDOB^Dt hRw O0B!m 

br the Cou hi ite **HittaiT of the Coteaesr* 


Nitloiial CoagnM**, Voi. I (Ute-lW). 2ad ad. die aathte 

*0* » sIwnKwI Mg l9M l9Myy9 Qteft fflVVA ZOm wOmsWCZ wVNNPOf 106N0pii 
J00 SC0I9 4U0C3tll|p0DCi0l 

Sin^lir »>i 0 ^legs Jum hawM* 0 hh1k tvr Lacn TdateSk liiiMnMiiar« It Im 

fvpDawCQ CO TIIB wUCBT^ CBK allw OIO||nH0Ma IK mIw HIItCQuC HHimi 

• letter writteii bv an rwiifewt ||■|n|M^^]b|•^ o mwi—i him »et if w|> 
At thK he fh«>t tw# iwi fft he the Qiittiniidm 

Dae tee hSe Senaajiet leedar of the Congress! 
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called ‘"mother." The next day at the break*fast table, the writer 
narrated the story of the dream which was pooh-poohed by the 
old lady. A month later, while he was spending his summer 
vacation in a village, the letter writtem by Sister Nivedita on the 
twenty-fifth July, to Miss MacLeod from the Calcutta burning- 
ghat, intimating the mother's demise reached the writer’s hand in 
his country resort. The letter was redirected by Miss MacLeod 
from London. It took a month to reach the writer’s hands. The 
date of mother’s death and the dream tallied exactly. Only the 
writer forgot the date of the day on which he dreamt the sad 
dream; but the week agreed. Twice again, his dreams have tallied 
with actual happenings. It is a statement of facts; we leave the 
matter to the psycho-analyst and the occultist to unravd the mys¬ 
teries of the dreams. 

The writer’s mother died of Meningitis cm July 25, 1911, after 
returning from a pilgrimage to Puri accompanied by Swami 
Brahmananda of Bclur Math, Previously she had made pilgrim¬ 
ages to Puri in 1900 and to North-India in 1903, accompanied by 
a Swami or a Brahmachari of the Math. Her life was a life 
of suffering and renunciation at the altar of family duties. 
The day when the writer was set free from jail he came back 
home after being treated at the places of late Haridas Haidar and 
Bepinchandra Pal. Mother complained that she always felt 
unhappy as lot of agitation was made in the press about the ill- 
treatment meted to the writer in the jail. Thereupon, the writer 
in Joke answered: “You never got any recognition for being 
Vivekananda’s mother, but you got public reception for being 
my mother." Indeed, she was nothing but an object of curiosity 
to some of her eldest son’s party. She never got ^y recognition 
#or her services.” 

39, Once Swaxzd Yivekmimida’s Amoican (fisdptes were invked to m 
feast by a xidi famihr of the ndf^boihood. Ramakriduia used 
to visit that house. A distant undfe of the writer told him that 
the host of the entertainmmt has asked him. that if the ‘raems* 
wanted to see his mothn’, then a caniage will be sent to letdi her. 
Thereupoo. the writer directed to it and answered that itr ww 
an impossible peojxai^ii. He was amoyed and said. I will 

talk to Vivenmanda about it” Comii^ back hocne. the writer 
infonned the mother about the propom and add. it b not 
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After the unity’s rettmi from facile in April 1925, lots o£ iai4dle<* 
aged men met liim and narrated how after the writer's mcarcerft* 
tion in jail, th^ used to visit his mother and talked about him with 
her. Some of them later on became the leaders of the ccmgress 
and revolutionaty groups. 

Here, a propos the writer and his mother, smnething must be 
mentioned about Sister Nivedita which had a bearing on the 
writer's life. During the trial of the writer on the charge of 
sedition in 1907, Sister Nivedita evinced a great interest in the 
writer's case. She wanted to stand as surety for the bail even 
up to Rs. 20,000 as demanded at first by the Court. But it did 
not become necessary as others stood for the same. Yet, .she 
was denounced by the then extant “Englishman," the organ of 
the British interests as “a traitor to her race." On this account, 
a few words must be mentioned here regarding her. 

Sister Nivedita (Miss Margaret Elizabeth Noble) was bohi in 
Ulster, North-Ireland on 28th October, 1867.*® Her ancestors 
migrated from Scotland to this part of Ireland. Hence, there is 
no love lost between the Protestants of Ulster and the indigenous 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. Since the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, these Protestants of Ulster are dubbing 
themselves as “Scotch-Irish," a new nomenclature supposedly 
coinied by the historian Lord Bryce who was one of them. 
Yet, in the course of Ireland's history, many of her prominent 
nationalist leaders came from Ulster. Before the British parlia- 
mentary reform of the latter part of the nineteenth century, which 
enabled the Roman Catholics to enter the Parliament, the Uni- 
verrities and in the services, all the parliamentary oppositionsists 

pp^Ue. Ife never saw in his life a lady of the Datta family ever 
visitins that house. The writer further «dd, “As half of your body 
falls in my share, I will cut you mto two with a see^saw if your 
ddest son insists jdxait it" Later on, the mother narrated the 
incident to her eldest son. He was amused and admd her, “Did he 
really tril that on that man’s fmcatT Now, this man thou^ a Govern¬ 
ment servara, yet was a sycophant of this ftewsou ricAe lamily. The 
proposal however never matured, perhiqje due to writer'a oppositioa 
or the host of the party gettisg belter sense last 

40. Regarding details of Sster Niveifita’a life see the book written by 
Madame Raymond, a Proidi lady, who travelled over tiuee oontinenlii 
to gather tm data. 
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hdilitig' from Ireland were Protestants. Sister Nivedita's grand¬ 
father Rev. Noble was one of such nationalists. He was a 
Wesle)ran Clergyman and at the same time succoured the (^pres¬ 
sed Roman Catholics. Sister's maternal-grandmother Mrs. 
Hamilton claimed to be of Macduff dan of Shakespearian 
fame. 

Nivedita's father Rev. Samuel Noble, migrated to Manchester, 
England, after the birth of Margaret and another dau^ter. He 
also held the post of a clergyman in his life. After the demise 
of her father, in the course of time she became a school-mistress 
in England. Yet she cherished Irish Nationalism all through her 
life though she never dabbled in politics. In 1911, in the U.S.A., 
the writer used to cut joke at her nationalism by saying: “You 
are no Irish, You are a Scotch-Irish,” But she always 
used to answer: “No, no, I am Irish." The nationalist 
traditi<»i of her forbears made her a nationalist. The writer 
never heard any controversial question regarding the Protestants 
and the Roman Catholics from her lips. On the other hand, her 
English upbringing made her English in her social habits. 

Her nationalist tradition made her quickly to identify herself with 
the cause of India's freedom. While a school-mistress, she met 
Swami Vivekananda in 1895 in London. She came to 
India in 1898 to consecrate herself for India’s uplift.*^ 
When Swamiji returned from the West for the second 
time, he introduced a Japanese professor of art named 
Kakasu Okakura to India. Miss MacLeod told the writer in the 
U“.S.A. in 1911, that it was she who was responsible for the 
introduction of Okakura, the Japanese artist. Perhaps it was 
she who found him out in Japan. Okakura, accompanied by 
another Japanese y^oungman nan^ Hori, came to India and 
stayed at the Bdur Math, Hori came as a student of Indian 
religion and later on transferred himself to Shanti-Niketan, 
Bokpur, where he died. 

Okakura did not know much of English but it seems that he had 
written a manuscript dealing with Pan-Asiatic cultural conncc- 


41. Vide, ^The Master as 1 saw him.” 
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tkjiii. It was re-written by the Sister, as she tol4 tJic writer.** 
It contained the stamp cri Swamiji's ideology on Asia. The hoolc 
was named, “The Ideals of the With the ptd>Iicatioii of 

the book, a furore went amongst the intellecUials of India. It was 
also allied that he was the b^rer of a Pan-AsUtic missiem to 
unite the Asian countries against Occidental Imperialism. It is 
said that he met B. G. Tilak and others and talked over the same 
proposal. As a result, a batch of intellectuals of advanced 
views formed a loose group talldng about politics. Some of 
Calcutta’s notables and rich men were in it This led to the 
hitch between the Sister and Swamiji which we have referred to 
before. After the demise of Swamiji, Nivedita cut herself aloof 
fiom the Ramakrishna Mission as she wanted to engage herself 
in politics. During this time, she went to Baroda on a lecturing 
tour and met Aurobin^ Ghose to whom she informed of 
the political constellation that was forming in Calcutta." 
Aurobinda came to Calcutta in 1902 A.D, and the ‘"Executive 
Council” of the “Bengal Revolutionary Party** was formed. The 
Council consisted of five members, Nivedita being one of them." 
During this time she used to deliver fiery lectures on Hindu 
social polity. She delivered a lecture at the Town Hall labelled 
“Dynamic Rcligitm.” Hearing it, the late Bepinchandra Pal 
exclaimed: “It is not dynamic religion, but dynamite!” Then 
she wrote a booklet called “Aggressive Hinduism” in which she 
said that, “Hinduism has become aggressive again.” Indeedt 
her ideologies on India, was the ideologies of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. She never deviated from it. Her interpretation of 
India was the interpretation of Swamiji. Regarding it, she once 
said to the writer: “Bhupen, do you think t^t every European 
or American traveler in ImUa, will find a Vivekananda like me 
to interpret him the Indian life!” The writer was criticising thitf 
foreigners who misinterpret India after. their return home. 
Hence, came the above opportuned rejoinder. 


42. Olcakiim*s ssoond book “Awitainff ef JuMn” was epmeted by MSaa 

Waldo of New York. She herself told the writer about it 

43. R^arding it aee the writer’s “Second War of ladependenoe” (in 

Bengalee). 

44. tTfig sms iafonned ter Amobtada hiaaaelf to Madantt Maytboad when 

she visited 1dm at radklie^ 
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Nivedita's speeches and works in India, evoked the suspidon 
of the British-Indian police. Mr. Carfyle, the infamous 
Bengal Government of&dal, once asked late Bhupendranalh Basu 
whether she belonged to the Fenian group of Ireland. In 
Brooklyn in 1911 while she was expounding her pet theory of the 
Assyrian King Assur-ban-i-Pal being the same as Banasur of 
the Puranas, to the writer, he could not digest the hypothesis. 
Angrily she said: '"Bhupcn, when I will be hanged then you will 
udderstand it” Thereupon, the writer retorted, “You 
will never be hanged,” She enquired why? The writefl- 
answered: “Your skin will save you.” Mournfully she 
said, “Yes, that is true.” The talk did not advanced any farther. 
During this time, she enquired of the writer, “How is your 
movement going on ?” The writer answered that he must repMit 
W'hat Devabrata Basu reminded her about her request to the 
party, not to tell her anything of the secret movement.*® 
Nivedita was introduced by Mrs. Ole Bull to Peter Kropotkin. 
They all went to Norway sometimes for a summer vacation. 
There Kropotkin used to relate her about the tragic fates of his 
terrorist disciples; Ik^s and girls. In 1907, before the writer's 
going to jail Nivedita explained to the writer about the nature 
of the Russian revolutionary movement. According to her, it was 
not a fight between the haves and have nots. She said the aristo¬ 
crats are ranged on both sides. It seem% she was not cognizant of 
the Marxist movement started by Plekhanoff. She heard about 
Russia from the princely anarchist Kropotkin. In 1911 Sister 
Christine sailed for India from New York. We all bade her 
good-bye at the pier. While returning, we were still walking on 
the street, when an Indian companion excitedly cried out: 

Datta, get up on the trottoir, otherwise the taxi-cab would 
be on you.” The writer answered, “How can I, the Sister is still 
on the street. I am protecting her from behind. I have already 
beaconed to the driver to dow down hts speed.” Thereupon, 
the Indian g^tleman said, “But if by diance ^e taxi be on you, 
then what wdidd you do?” The writer answered, “Don't 

4$, Devabmta Baaa vhhed the pbes of Nivedita as the fcpacter of 
yr. iattrview Snaad Sadananda who had |iM mtuniad 

from Japan. M that tfaiie fl^ Intsrloeatian tm 
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be afraid, it ia not India. Life is not so cheap in Ameridu'* 
Hearing it, die Sister said, '^You are right/' and she lat^ghiii|^y 
narrated her contrsiry experience in Bagfabazar, Calcutta. Some 
evening while going on a stroll on the banks of the river, an 
Indian notable, a very prominent litterateur, Sister NivedHta and 
Ganendra Brahmachari, these three formed the company. 
Suddenly a mad btdl rtm amok amongst the crowd on the street 
The passers*6y instantly took to heels. Nobody came to protect the 
lady at her jeopardy! At last, when the ^nger was cleared, 
it was found out that the great litterateur was not to be foundt 
Ganendra began to shout out: “Where is so-and-so,” At last 
a voice came out from a distant thatched room which abounded 
in the locality, "I am here,” The greatman practically followed 
the Chanakya policy. Ending her stoiy, she ccoigratulated the 
writer that he was not one of them. 

Here is also to be noted that before the writer's incarceration in 
jail, Sister Nivedita presented him Peter Kropotkin's books: 
“Career of a Revolutionist” “In Russian and French Prisons” 
and the fiNc volumes of Mazzini's writings.** She requested the 
writer to read Kropotkin's books before going to jail. As said 
before, she and Mrs. Ole Bull were great friends of Kropotkin. 
It was through the latter lady that Kropotkin sent words to the 
Indian revolutionaries in 1910 A.D., “to beware the fate that has 
overtaken the Russian revolutionaries after the dri>ade of 1906 


46. The first port of the autobiography of J. Mazsini was dMiated by the 
Sister to Bengal Revoiutionary Ptety. It ttsed to be drouated 
all over the country. It cootaint a program on “Qiterilla War”. 
All these books rtepodted by the writer with a coemade named 
Keshubdnmdra Gupta, a nephew of Swanti Sedaiuuida of Behir 
Math and the doer brother ci Swimi Senkarananda (Amtdya- 
cfaandra Gupta) the prasent-day head of the Math. KeShtib deport¬ 
ed die bodes with others before sbsoniding from the Mmor Bomb Csee 
triaL During pdioe searches all over me coimtiy, tmee books used 
to be tmmruied one by one. NivedUa used to say, “me by one 
my books are coming otn!” 

When Swamt SadamuMli visited Japan, Amulya (kmta seeampenied 
him. It waa the latter who hron^ the famoua natknudhteevolu* 
tiemry song ”Ay mardano Hbid Itemm, Jaldl fayo hmiar, Inis karo 

triyar.” It was writtea by an Indlaii stuaent &pm |.auikiiow 

named Prawd who was then studring in Japan, tie aong »t 
imtverial cheulatkm, and it used to be sung during tiie Ahpur trial 
by the ns “hsdtet MnraeBWbe.** ' 
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revohidon. Tb^ Are teartug each other to pieces T M«8. Btifl 
commuoicated it to the writer vdiea he met her at Greenacrei. 

When the writer bade good>bye of Sister Nivedito before 
to jail, he requested her to look after his mother in his absence. 
This request as the mother said was kept by the Sister, She told 
mother that, "Bhupen has asked me to look after you.” 

The writer agam met Sister Nivedita in the winter of 1909 in 
New York. At that time, she talked of Aurobinda who is not 
afraid of the "hangman’s noose” that is trailing him. During 
this time, Nivedita and Prof. Jagadischandra Basu who was at 
Boston at that time, selected from the syllabus of the writer’s 
Alma Mater, New York University, the courses that he would 
take in his under-giraduate studies. 'Then he again met the Sister 
in New York in early 1911 as narrated beforehand. 

A propos Nivedita’s admiration for Aurobinda, it should be dis¬ 
closed here that it was Nivedita's suggestion that Aurd>inda 
should shift elsewhere out of the reach of the British-Indian police. 
As narrated before, the same has been the suggestion of Sister 
Christine in the case of the writer. Sister Christine was an 
American lady of German extraction. After the return of 
the writer in 1925 from his exile, Ramchandra Mazumdar 
an eX'F0vidutionary and a youngman who used to know both 
the above personages, repeatedly informed the writer that 
in 1910, when the rumour of Aurobinda’s second arrest was 
in the air, it was Mazumdar who wks sent to Nivedita to 
get the advice about the course that Aurobinda would take. 
Nivedita answered; "The leader at a distance can work as mudi 
as at home,** Thereupon, Aurobinda repaired to the French 
territory. 

While the writer met Nivedita again in New York in 1911 when 
she stayed there hn* some time in the U.SA.., she trepeatedl^ re¬ 
quested the latter to specialize in history as that was tte ^kedality 
of his family. During this period, one day Nivedita and the 
wrib^ invited to hindh at Miss PhilHp*s place. At the end 
of the hsndtit conversation Nivedita said: "Bhispen, I 

consider ycMi oonseorated. Don't marry.” The import of these 
aeytnfs: The hangman's noose tracing Aurobi^, and the 
writer is oonstorated-^-are isadsmtaiiMle to the rm^ndoeariea 
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only, waa Ikt talk ol a revolutionary with another stvolia* 
tkmary. The signiheanee was understood by both of them. 
Nivedita was bora a Protestant Christian^ but died a Hindu in 
1912 at Darjeeling. She ccmsecrated her life for the cause of 
upliftmeat of the Indian people. The Indian nationalistic 
awakening was much indebted to her. 

During this stay of Nivedita at the II.S.A., the writer informed 
the Sister about Mr. George Freeman, the sub-editor of the 
^"Gadic-Aroerican,” the Irish nationalist paper. Mr. Freeman 
was a great friend of India. He once told the writer that he was 
the first person who got the Irish revolutionaries living in 
America to get interested in India’s struggle for freedom, as it 
was one of the weak chains of English imperialism. Mr. Freeman 
had a chequered and interesting life. He was sent by Gladstone 
to Turkey to enquire about the Armenian massacres. He was the 
reporter of the “London Times” during the Russo-Turldsh War, 
He exposed the sordid game by which the English occupied 
Egypt, to some parliamentarians, etc. In his old age, he settled 
in America as a revolutionary exile. While occupying himself 
with the journalistic work in America, he kept himself in 
touch with the nationalist elements all over the world. He 
was in touch with some Indian leaders at home and abroad. 
Through his subterranean way he used to circulate news about 
India’s struggle for freedom. In America, he was the mentor 
of the Indian natkmalist element 

One thing peculiar about him dxat he cotdd not toleiate the English 
and the Jews though he called himself a socialist He used to say 
that British Imperialism is being backed by Jewish finance-capital. 
Behind the exploiting policy of the British In^erialism Bes 
the hands of the Jewtidi capitalists. He had naai^ stories aJbout 
notabte persons to tdU. He sakl, how the Rusrian-Czarist 
Goverament salt Madame Biavatsky to India to work in favor 
of Russia. How the British-Indian Covenunent by getting scent 
of it dirough their agent, turned her out of India when she came 
^ere for tike second time. How fae met her alter this inddence;, 
etc. When tins turamg out of Biavatsky as a political suspect was 
narrated to Nivedita by die writer, she esch^ed; "Why, that 
was tfiii coounofi talk of isOisdfin so dial fime." In biasing from 
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the writer about Freeman, Nivedita got intereatod m him. She 
in her turn, reported about this Iriend of India to Mrs. Ole Bull 
who was then Ijring sidk in Brooklyn at Mrs. £. Swananderis 
place. Thereupon, some Sunday, Mrs. Bull sent an invitation to 
meet her and dine at her place. Hearing that the meeting of the 
both has been arranged, the writer informed the Sister in a letter 
to warn Mrs, Btdl to be guarded in her talk as he hates anything 
that is “Anglo’-Saxon and Jew.” Later, Nivedita informed 
the writer that Mrs. Bull has expressed thanks to the writer 
through her £or the timely warning. They met, and in that 
time Mr. Freeman informed Nivedita that today he is a 
friend of India; yet during the Sepoy Mutiny the regiment in 
which he served, was ordered to proceed to India, but it got stuck 
at Sierra Leone and did not get any order to advance any further, 
thus he was saved from fighting the Indians! 

During first time that the writer met Freeman at Prof. Baraka- 
tulla’s place in New York in 1909, he informed that his family 
always had been in the British army. But from his talks no one 
could make out whether he was a Roman Catholic or a Protes¬ 
tant, Indeed, he was not a believer of any religion. Once, some¬ 
body asked him what is the difference between Christianity and 
Hinduism. He answered that both the religions speak about the 
same thing. But the difference is that while the Hindus practise 
it, the Christians do not! 

Mr. Freeman was terribly against the Occidentals, as he has seen 
dire wrongs perpetrated by them, against die hd^dess Orientals. 
Hearing his fury against Ae Europeans, the writer joked, “Then 
you must have got colorcd-Wood in you!” He answered, **Yes, 
yes, my grand-mother was an Andalausian lady. My grand-father 
white serving in the Peninsular War under Duke of Wellington 
married her.” Thereupon, die writer retorted, “Then you have got 
diemitic blood in you.” But he warded it off by sa3rii%, “No, 
Persian, as lots of Persians settled in Andalausia during Moorish 
ride.” This bit of news the writer jocosdy narrated to Nivedita 
that Freeman being an and^Jew, won't have any shemitic blood 
in Mm throui^ Ms grand-modier. Hence he makes her of Ferrian 
detoit in onter to keep his “Aryan” blood pure. Hearing it, 
NiVidila hmi^ied and agreed willi the writes interpfttition. 
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After the end of the Worid War No. I, the writer was again in 
commtmicatton with him from Berlin in 1922. At that time^ 
he was editing the paper ‘Irish Nationalist’* and at the same time^ 
belonged to a group which was against X>e Valera. 

After the return of the writer to India in 1925, the writer read 
from an American paper at Sister Christine’s place at Bosepara 
lane, diat Mr. George Freeman is dead! The paper further ssud 
that his real name was not George Freeman. He was of the 
“Geraldine dan** whose chief Lord FitzGerald made a rising 
for freedom during the reign of George lilt He was bom a 
Protestant and was of old English bli^. Indeed he told the 
writer once that his ancestor was an Englishman. But these old 
English settlers became more “Irish** than the Irish themselves. 
He was also bom in England. Thus ended the career of an inter¬ 
national-revolutionary. Sister Nivedita came from the same 
Ulster stock, who inspite of being of Anglo-Saxon descent, put 
their country*s cause above religion and race. 

After the demise of Sister Nivedita, the writer wrote an obituary 
note in “Gaelic-American** that how a daughter of Erin fought 
her battle in another field and in another dime. 

As regards the services of our mother to others, we illustrate the 
following inddcncc: In 1900 A.D. in the rainy season (Sravan 
B.C.), there was a heavy downpour of rain in Calcutta and 
around the place, which resulted in a dduge that lasted about a 
fortnight. Calcutta and its suburbs were cut off from each other. 
During this State of the dty, mother Bhubaneshwari Devi sent 
cooked food-stuSs {lAtchi and Bhaji) for the brahmachari 
inmates of Kakurgacfai Y<^odyan (Ramalcrishna*s Samadhi-f4ace) 
where the disciples of Dr. Ramchandra Datta: Sures (later 
Jogeshwarananda) and Kali (Yogabinod) and others dwelt. The 
writer waist-deep in water had to wade through to /cacb 
the destinatioQ to deliver the food. On reaching there, the writer 
found diat tiie pond has overflowed itself. The inmates of the 
garden were isolated from dvilization. Sures exdaimed, this 
lood-stufiF wit! suffice lor the evening puja. Eater on, Sures 
informed the writer fliat food-stufifs to r^eve them in their place 
of beleaguenpait came only from three or four {daces v»., from 
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Hero it Miould be mentioned that our maternal gtand-motlier’a 
house No. 7, Ramtanu Bose I^nc was one of the remdaivom d 
the Ramaktishna sadhus till 1903. Ratnakrii^na used to vt^t 
that place while Dr. Ramchandra Da^ lived there. X#ater on,, 
he used to visit Naren there. Swamiji in his latter days» 
used to visit his mother now and then in that fdaccL It was here 
that Nadu (Haren), the personal brahmachari attendant of 
Swamiji brought one morning the sad news of Swami 
Vivekananda*s death. Hie winter broke the mournful news to 
the mother and the grandmother. Mother enquired what caused 
the sudden death. Hie writer answered, "the same as whh 
father!*’ They were overpowered with grief and began to wail. 
A lady from the neighborhood came to comfort them. I was 
asked by Nadu to inform the Mitras of Simla Street. Later 
on, I went to my sister's house, where my brother-in-law has 
already been informed by Nadu. Both of us started fqr Belur 
Math. On arriving there, we found the sadhus of the Math and 
late Atulchandra Chose and Sister Nivedita to be there. Then 
I saw mother coming with her eldest grandson Brojornohan Chose. 
She wept bitterly, at last the sadhus sent her home and asked the 
writer to accompany her in order to keep her quiet by scolding 
if necessary. But she was sent back witii her grandson. Nivedita 
weeping bade her good-bye. Then, when the funeral pyre has 
been lighted came Ctrishchandra Chose, the dramatist. Swami 
Niranjanananda with a sigh exclaimed to him, *^Naren is gone.'' 
Girishchandra answered, “not gone but he left the body!" In 
the meantime, Niranjanananda asked a brahmadiari to take tiie 
impression of the feet of Swamiji with handl^chiefs dyed in red 
colour. It was done accordingly. 

While talking with Girishchandra, Nri^ita asked him: **Why 
did they drive the mother away?” It was explained to her. A 
few days later, Swami Nirvayananda (Kanai Maharaj) came to 
visit mother. Perhaps still a few days later, Swami Brahmananda 
with a Madrasi brahmachari came to condole her. Just at that 
time, Rev.Bhai Amritalal Basu of Navabidhan Brahmo SamaJ 
came to offer his condolence to the writer. Entering the room, 
Rev.Basu exclaimed, “Rakhal Maharaj!” It was after many 
a decade that both of them met again. Basu asked, “Is it true that 
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cnce Swasnlji w»s sick with heart trouble at Hrishikesh, and 
a sadhu came and offered some medidiie which cured himt" 
Swami Brahmananda answered, “yes.” But this mterview had 
an adverse effect Swami Brahmananda r^M>rted to the Math 
that “Bhupen has sli{^>ed out of the hands! He has gone over 
to the Brahmos.” The late Amritalal Basu came to our place 
to offer condolence to the writer as he used to mix wiffi him, 
but he offered it to his mother as well. He said, “Convey my 
offering oi condolence to your mother though 1 am unknown 
to her.” 

It has already been said that, Bisvanath married the only 
daughter of Nandalal Basu of the Basu family of Simulia, 
Calcutta. It is said that this family originally hailed from Hugly 
district (original area). The grandfather of Nandalal was 
Dewan Bhavanicharan Basu who served under the English 
East India Company.** His work was located at Agra. 
His wife was named Bhubaneshwari. Perhaps our mother 
inherited her name frean her paternal great-grandmother. 
Bhavanicharan was noted for his munificence and hospitality. 
It is said that the tank of the guest-house {Atithisala) was nearly 
filled with leaves and glasses used by the guests for eating. 
Waiting till evening, when the last of the guests has been served, 
he used to take hamsyanya (vegetarian) diet. His wife was like 
her husband.** 

Bhavanicharan had four sons. His eldest son Ramnidhi also 
served under the East India Company*^' His work also was 
located in Upper India as the writer heard from his mother. 
Ramnidhi*' had three sons amongst whom the eldest was Haralal, 
who. had two sons and a daughter. Hie eldest son was named 
Kailaschandra and the other one was named Jadunath, The 
youngest son of Ramnidhi was Nandalal, the father of Bhubane- 
ahwari Devi, the wife of Bisvanath. Bhubaneshwari was bom 
■Circa, 1841 A.D. The younger brother of Ramnidhi was 
Ramtanu who was a “Farsi” lawyer of the time. 

48-50. Manmathaaath Gbotai: “Sekahr l^ok” (in' Bengalee), pp. 4^, 133C^ 
B.Sw 

SI. Aecordini to ML Gboae he had four aena. 1^ we never heard *of it. 
ltuBni(Hii*a landed property waa divided amofig hU three aona. 
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An iactdent diould be put down here in connection with Nanchdal 
Basil, the maternal g!rand*ladier of Swami Vivekananda. At 
the time when Nandalal was a youngman of sixteei years of age, 
there was a ghost-house in Balaiam Dey Street (now-a-days 
W. C ]^merji Street). In diose days p^iple used to resort to 
spooks for medicines t The man who was running the ghost- 
house made a lucrative business out of it. Nandalal and three 
other dare-devil youngmen conspired among themselv^ to put 
tc test this spook-business and to expose it if possible. There¬ 
upon, four of them prepared a bowl of milk-rice as an offering 
to the ghost But they mixed some chemical to produce an after¬ 
effect after eating. They entered the ghost-house in the evening. 
It was a dark-rcKxn, on one side was a raised platform or bunk 
(machan,) attached to a sidewall. Lots of supplicants were 
waiting for the ghost’s appearance. Then suddenly some one 
jumped on the raised platform. It was apparent that the ghost 
has appeared. The sickmen began to describe tibeir complaints. 
The turn of Nandalal and Co., came. They too laid bare their 
ailments and offered to the ghost their votive milk-rice. The 
ghost heard everything and began to eat the delicious offering. 
The sound of eating was being audible. But after some time, 
a violent sound of retching began to be heard! Instantly, some 
of the youngmen graced the ghost, some lighted the candle¬ 
stick which they had with them. At last it was found out that 
the ghost was no one else than a man of the neighborhood who 
in collusion with another man was carrying on this spooky 
trick!®* This story the writer repeatedly heard from our mother 
and used to he amused over it. 

There had been a tradition in our maternal-uncle’s family, that 
our mother’s great-grandfather during his retirement from Agira, 
bought a pair of slaves: male and female, and brought them 
down to Calcutta with him. He married them in Calcutta. Later 
cn, he manumitted them. Being freed, ffie quondam slaves estab¬ 
lished a sh(^ in Balaram Dey Street Their children called them¬ 
selves of Kayastha caste. The sem took the surname ‘'Datta” 

52. These are still being done e very wher e in Imfia in the name of rdigioo. 

KantUya suctioned such tricks for the benefit of the State. 

‘y ep a fcaba ' is not an eaotk iustanoe in India. 
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and both the brother and sister, wore nkanied to the great KuHn 
family of Weit Bengal—the Mitras of Mandir family. At the 
time of the ts^rriage of the writer's parents, the son of this 
former slave pairs,—Datta, as the representative of the locality, 
claimed village-due {Grombhoti) from the bride-groom's 
guardian and after his granting permission, the bride-groom 
could return homel Our mother used to ridicule all through her 
life, that the son of the slave of her great-grand-father realized 
the “Grambhati” on behalf of the society. To those who think 
that the Hindu ForMcc-system is unchanging and Caste-system is 
rigid, the illustration is pointed out as a food for reflection 
regarding their static view of Hindu Society. 

Now, we would make a digression in delineating a short sketch 
of the life of Kailaschandra Basu, the cousin-brother of 
Bhubaneshwari Devi. As this delineation throws a side-light 
on the social condition of toe time, we shall be interested here in 
following the life-sketch. 

As Bhubaneshwari Devi had no brother of her own, naturally, 
Nandalal's nejtoews were regarded as the maternal-uncles of her 
children. Regarding the eldest matemal-uncle of Narendranato, 
Kailaschandra Basu, we will quote something from toe life- 
history of the latter as already said, it throws some more light 
on the social concUtion of toe time. Kailaschandra Basu was 
bom about 1827 A.D. He was at first educated in Gourmohan 
Auddy’s school now-a-days called—Oriental Seminaiy. Then he 
entered the Hindu College. But at toe demise of his father in 
his early days, he had to get a job in some English firm. Eater 
about 1846, he entered toe Government service. At that time, 
Rev. Alexander Duff was delivering a series of lectures on 
Christianity in toe Free Church Institution Hall at NimtoHa 
Ghat Street. Young Kailaschandra used to attend this course 
of lectures. But at the end of each lecture, he used to challenge 
the arguments of Rev. Duff and to expose his fallacies. The 
audience used to be charmed in hearing the argumentative power 
of young Kailaschandra. At this time, he wrote a booklet in 
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entitled "Christaanil^r* what is it?** It is needless tb si^ 
that he was buttressed in his beliel in Hinduism by being^ coadi^ 
in Vedanta and other Hindu religious texts in the school named 
**Tattabodhmi Fatsala** which was founded by Maharibi 
Devendmnath Tagore and others. 

In 1849 Kailaschandra started an En^ish mcmthly magaaine 
called “The Liteaary Chronicle/’ It was the first instance that 
an Indian edited an English monthly paper. The magazine lasted 
for two years only. Amongst the thoughtful articles con¬ 
tributed in it by Kailaschandra, one was on a **Comparative 
study of Hindu and European drama.” This was later on 
revised and published in a booklet form. 

Thus his reputation as a writer was not only assured but as an 
orator was established when he spoke against “Charter Com¬ 
mittee.” In 1853 Sir Charles Wood, the President of the Board 
of Control, brought a resolution in the House of Commons re¬ 
garding the appointment of the Indians in Government service. 
At that time, it was being debated in the House of Commons 
that, on what conditions a new Charter would be granted to the 
East India Company. The resolution of Sir Charles did not 
provide for the appointment of the Indians in the legislative 
Councils, in the Civil Service and tn the Judicial Department. The 
resolution of Sir Charles Wood in the matter of renewal of the 
Charter to the East India Company fdl short of the expectations 
of the Indians. Hence, on 21st July, 1853, there was a great 
gathering of the Indians irrespective of caste, creed, and color 
under the presidentship of Raja Radhakanta Dev to protest 
against the move in the House of Commons. The speech of 
twenty-five years old Kailaschandra was so ai^aling that hence-, 
forth he was regarded as a great speaker. At last as a result of 
the protest, the BUI was amended and the Indians got the right 
to enter the Civil Service. 

In 1851, Dr. Mowat established “The Bethune Society’* as the 
mceting-groimd between the Indians and the Europeans for the 
discussion of art, literature and science. Kailaschandra was 
one of its foundation-members and became the Secretary of the 
society after the retirement of Ramchandra Mkra» and remained 
9 
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as such till hui death. There he read many learned artides. In 
1854 he read an essay there cm ‘^The Women of Bengal'^ wHch 
later on was published in a book form. 

Kailaschandra was always attentive towards the cause of the 
upliftment of the Indian women. In 1856, 14th August he read 
an essay, "On the Education of Hindu females—^how best 
achieved under the present circumstances of Hindu sodety.” In 
this paper he discussed how in the contemporary adverse circums¬ 
tance, the education of woman can be spread. In this paper he 
appealed powerfully to his fellow-countrymen to help the cause 
of female education. The essay was published in a book form. 
It was reviewed in the "Hindoo-Patriot” of 24th August, 
1856.“* 

In 1860-1 Kailaschandra was appointed the hrst Secretary to 
the Civil Finance Commission of the Government, by Sir Richard 
Temple at the recommendation of Dr. Duff, who knew Kailas' 
merit since his debut as an opponent in the aforesaid religious 
controversy. Later on, when at the recommendation of the 
Indian Finance Minister in 1862, four High posts were created 
for the Indians, the Government remembering the praise of Sir 
Richard Temple of Kailaschandra, conferred one of those four 
posts to him. He adorned that post till the end. For a time he 
was the Assistant or Deputy Controller-General and at last was 
posted as the Superintendent of the Money Order Department 
of the Government. It is said that Sir Richard Temple selected 
him as one of the Secretaries of Bengal Government, but he 
expired before joining that post While this has been his offidal 
career, he was also busy with public and benevolent works. 
Service to literature and to country was his highest aim. Kailas¬ 
chandra regularly used to contribute artides in “Bengal 
Recorder”, "Mioming Chronicle”, "Citizen”, "Phoenix”, etc. 
Besides, he contributed occasional articles concerning advance¬ 
ment of India in "Indian Field,” edited by Kishorichand Mitra, 


Vide Mamnathaiuith Ghoee: "Sdectiaas from the writings of 
dttfliha Ghoee. the Founder and First editor of the “Hindoo 
Fatriol” and the ‘Bengalee* pp. 223-226. 

f6k M. N, Oioee; Op. cit, pp^ 31-32. 
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and ''Hindoo Patriot" edited by Harishchandra Mnkbopadhyaya 
and Girishchandra Gho$e. After the demise of Harish- 
chandra, for a time he became the jornt^editor of the Hindoo 
Patriot, Even during the time of the sole editorship of Kristodas 
Pal, Kailaschandra used to contribute to the same paper regti- 
larly. In 1812, Girishchandra Ghose started the "Bengalee” 
paper to defend the rights of the tenants. Kailaschandra used 
to contribute in the same journal. 

In 1863, the Uttarpara benevolent society (Hitakari Sabha) 
was started by a local aamindar of the place. Its object was: "Tp 
impart education to the poor, to help the needy, to distribute 
cloths to those who were without clothes, to give medicine to the 
sick, to help the poor widows and the orphans.” In one of the 
anniversary meetings of this society, Kailaschandra read a 
paper on the "Claims of the Poor.” In this paper, he, showing 
the useful work that the society was doing, appealed to the 
millionaires of the country, to come out and help the work of 
the benevolent society. He said that lack of education was the 
sole cause of the degradation of the country. Again, he demons¬ 
trated clearly that by imparting education to the poor tenants, 
the landlords will be benehtted. In this speech, his language 
was full of high moral o-rder and sympathy to the poor. At the 
sequel of his speech, Kailaschandra appealed to the rich men of 
the country to alleviate the misery of the blind, lame, deaf and 
destitute members of the society. In the meeting place were 
present Keshabchandra Sen and Girishdiandra Ghose. They 
in their spirited speeches supported the appeal of Kailaschandra 
Basu. The speech was printed in a book form and it was re¬ 
viewed in the "Calcutta Review” of the time by the editor, the 
famous Col. Malleson who wrote thus: 

"The author of this address is, if we mistake not, the able and 
Indefatigable Secretary of the Bethune Society. To see him 
come forward in the noblest of all causes,—the cause of the 
poor,—is calculated to make those hope, who had begun to des¬ 
pair of the effect of education upon the natives of this great 
country,—for it is a striking proof of one, at least, of the 
tendencies which that education produces on the gentle nature of 
the Hindoo who may submit himself to its influence. We have 
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ourselves read the lecture with the greatest pleasure. li is 
admirable in style, <md excellmt in its snorai tone. Babu Koylas 
has set an example which, we bdiicvc, his countrymen will 
imitate and has made an appeal to which, we fervently hope, they 
may respond." Elsewhere the biographer has said that in a 
lecture at Uttarpara Public Library®* Kailaschandra has pro¬ 
phesied that unless the condition of the Bengal peasantry be 
improved, Bengal can never be prosperous. What a prophetic 
instinct! But the bourgeoisie hearkened it not. 

On 19th April 1867, Raja Radhakanta Dev died. A big meeting 
was held in commemoration of the deceased. Peoples of all 
shades of opinion joined in it In the meeting it was proposed by 
a grandee, that a marble statue of the deceased be raised in his 
memory. But Kailaschandra, the friend of the poor, brought 
a counter-proposal that the money which is going to be raised 
to perpetuate the memory of Raja Radhakanta should be 
ear-marked as the "aid-fund” to help the poor widows and the 
orphan children. A fitting proposal for the memorial of him 
who fought for die continuance of the widow-burning! 
At the time of the appointment of the Executive Committee to 
raise fund for Raja Radhakanta Memorial, Kailaschandra 
became one of its zealous members. 

In 1866, the celebrated Miss Mary Carpenter came to India. 
In Calcutta in consultation with Rev. Long, she convened 
a meeting of the highly-placed Indians sind Europeans to establish 
a sociological society. There, in a spirited language Kaitas- 
chandra spoke of the necessity of such a society. Accordingly, 
the "Bengal Sociological Society” was established in 1867. The 
object was to investigate and collect data regarding social, mental 
and moral conditions of the pec^le, conjointly by the Indians and 
the Europeans with the object of improving the society 
of Bengal. Justice Pheare was its first President. Kailas- 
chatidra from the very beginning was one of its active members. 
The society had four branches: Law, Education, Health, Eco¬ 
nomy and Commerce. Kailaschandra though was one of the 
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tmmbers of the Health divisicm, yet had sympathy wids other 
lines of work of the society. 

In 1867, 26th July, Kailaschandra under the auspices of the 
last named department of the society delivered a written speech 
on "Domestic Economy of the Hindus/' In his speech he dis¬ 
cussed the mutual relation of the members of the Hindu family, 
by tracing it from Manu and other Smritikars. He showed how 
through the fault of present-day customs and behaviors the 
society is suffering or may suffer in future. Then he showed 
how our society is on its downward process on account osf 
excessive affection of the parents to their children and indulging 
in their luxuries, in obeying the dictates of the parents by giving 
good-bye to freedom of conscience, in the quarrel of the brothers 
living in a joint family, in incurring heavy expenses out of pro¬ 
portions in the time of marriage and sraddka. Then he said that 
formerly the women of the aristocratic families used to cultivate 
6ne arts viz., music and dancing. The Mahabharata mentions 
it. But now-a-da 3 rs, the cultivation of these innocent fine arts 
are regarded as improper in Hindu families. He exhorted 
everybody to re-introduce the instruction of these arts among 
Hindu women. This lecture has been crflectcd in the book of 
Miss Mary Carpenter called "Six memths in India.” 

Ii: 1868, 26th. January died Ramgopal Ghose, the "Demosthenes 
of India.” After it, Kailaschandra was requested by the 
Principal of the Hugly College, Mr. S- lobb to deliver a lecture 
on the life of the deceased leader. He wrote to Kailas: "I 
for one, am surfeited with Socrates, Milton, Bacon, and such 
like stock subjects. It will be refre^ing to hear the life and 

labors of one.who has benefitted his countrymen by works 

of practical usefulness and by leaving behind a good examplCt 
a noble ideal, which all may try to imitate if they cannot 
thoroughly realize.” Accordingly, Kailaschandra deUvered a 
lecture on the life of Ramgopal Ghose m Hooghly College in 
February 1st. Later on, the lecture was printed in a book form 
and was h^hly praised by the Press. According to the Bengalee 
paper, "Somprokash” of 1274 B.S. in its issue of 13th. Falgun, 
the proceeds of the sale of the book went to Ramg<^ Ghosei 
memorial fund. 
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In 1869, he became one of the members to reofganiae the old 
OrientaJ Seminary which was the nursery of many of the 
celebrities of Bengal. He had great passion for the spread of 
education amongst his fellow-countrymen. In the memorial 
meeting of his close friend from his early youth and associate, 
the famous |oumalist Girishchandra Ghose, the lecture deli¬ 
vered by Kjulaschandra throws a side-light on the cultural 
development of the country of the time.®^ Addressing the 
president Raja Kalikrishna and others, he said among other 
things the following; “It is impossible to gauge the deep mean¬ 
ing that underlies the phenomenon that in this meeting, the 
assemblage of the titled Rajahs and Maharajahs to the lowest 
paid clerks, all sections of the society connote. This clearly mani¬ 
fests that the Hindu society is no longer polluted with sectarian 
narrowness, caste pride, pride of wealth and family; all are bound 
by affection of brothcrliness to all. It gladdens us that the pride 
of aristocracy has decreased so much. It is a hopeful and glad¬ 
dening sign of present-day. It is surely the effect of that educa¬ 
tion which levels down the difference between the rich and the 
poor. Again, I say that, this meeting is an evidence of social and 
moral advancement of our country." Kailaschandra Basu died 
on 18th August 1878. Further, his biographer says that, he used 
to maintain many poor students in their quest for education. 
Kristodas Pal, the editor of the “Hindoo Patriot" wrote once 
that, “In the early years of his life, he (Koylas Chandra) acquired 
the deserving reputation of being one of the sweetest and most 
^uent public speakers of the time.”** 

The biographer of the sketchy-life of Kailaschandra Basu tells 
us an interesting story regarding two young lads for whom he 
had great affection. One was his nephew, Bepinbehary Basu, 
the eldest son of his younger brother. He was well-educated at 
St. Xavier’s College and became an offictal in the India Govern¬ 
ment ^retariat. Lastly,, he became the Personal Assistant to 


57. Vide hlamaathaiiaith CHiose: “life Gkiihciiafidni Qnee**. The 
Icfetute i« pid>lMted veifaatim la t^ hook. 

55. Quoted bv M. N. Ghoae Op. dt, p. 73. Kailas was the mentor of 
Kristodss ia his eaify youdi when ht was struOE&ng to be a 
jounadist 
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the Governor of Eastern Nepal where he met with an untundy 
death* The other one was the grand-son of his youngest paternal*' 
uncle. The lad was named Narendranath Datta. He predicted 
the future name and fame of both of these nephews of his. It 
was fulfilled in the case of latter one.** 

Another sidk^light of the cultural aspect of the period that is 
connected with the name of Kailaschandra Basu, was his remark 
on Bengalee Literature made in the course of a debate in the 
Bethune Society. Sri Manmothanath Ghose in his life of jRangalal 
Bandopadhyaya, the great patriot-poet of Bengal of the middle 
of nineteenth century, narrates the following In 1852,8th April, 
Harachandra Datta read a paper on ‘Bengalee poesy'. In his 
paper he has shown the degraded condition of Bengalee poesy. 
He said, “All their writings and more specially their panchalis 
or songs, are interlarded with thoughts and expressions grossly 
indecent.” This paper was later on published in “Calcutta Review” 
of January, 1853. The lecture with its pungent criticism on the 
Bengalee poetic literature, evoked heated discussion amongst the 
members, Kailaschandra, steeped in English literature, remarked 
about the inferiority of Bengalee literature. According to him, 
there is nothing in Bengalee poetic literature that can jrfease a 
person of learning and refined taste. It is full of indecency and 
bad taste and it cannot but disgust gentle cultured peoj^e. Then 
he recited some poetic stanzas from “Vidyasundar" (written in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century) and translated them 
for the audience. The remarks of Kailaschandra created 
reaction in the minds of the admirers of Bengalee poetic literature. 
Some one got up to give a sharp counter-rejoinder to it. But 
the president stopped further discussion of it as it was already 
11 p. M. What a change has taken place in Bengalee Eiterature 
since then! 

In Bangalal's own words we find an echo of this debate. In 

59. During the •writer’s trial for sedition in 1907 as the editor of ^ 
“Yxigantar”, it was Kailaschandra Basu’s ton Ctoruchsflwra 

Mitra irijo atixKl as one of the sureties for bail-bood for Rs. 9( y0 at 
the PWice Court. The odicr surety was Dr. Praaki^hiia Acfaanra 
who stood for similar amount 

60l M. N. Gboae; "Ranialal’’, pp. 107-8 (in Beng;^). 
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his preface to the poetical works called “Padmini Upakshayana'* 
he has alliidcd to the above-mentioned debate. He says, “In 
the month of Baisakh, 1259 B.S, in a regular meeting of the 
Beaton (Bethune) Society, some member showed the inferiority 
of Bengalee poesy. Some even boldly asserted that the Bengalees 
did not produce a genuine poet as they are in political bondage 
for a very long time. Really, without independence free display 
of mind is not possible, hence no real poet can rise in the midst 
of an oppressed nationality. On this account, as an answer to 
this charge, he wrote the above-mentioned poetical work.”*^ 
The poetical work in allusion here, refers to the story of the 
fight between Alaudin-Khilliji and Rana Bhim Singh of Chitor 
for the Queen Padmini. Rangalal has culled out the story from 
Tod’s Rajasthan. But long ago, about the time of Aurangzeb’s 
leign the Bengalee poet Syed Alaol, a minister of the king of 
Arakan, translated M. Jaisi’s Hindi poetical book called “Pad- 
mavat”. But that was an allegorical book expressing Sufi 
religious practice. Some modern critics say that the allegory was 
the original fiction, which the bards of Chitor gave a historical 
semblance in latter-days. Any way, the book of Rangalal was 
an original composition of his. It was a poetical nationalist 
propaganda book, pure and simple like Bankimchandra's 
“Anandamath”. 

Since the publication of this wbrk, passages from this poem 
used to be selected in the Bengalee text-books for the lower 
grade® by the university. The piece narrating the clarion-call 
to the Rajput soldiers by Bhim Singh: “Who wants to live 
without independence! Who will wear the chain of slavery on 
his feet! To be a slave for a crore of years is like living in 
Hell. Independence for one day even is to enjoy heavenly bliss” 
used to be put in the text-books. For a few generations, the 
lads of Bengal were inspired by this spirited poetry. The bio¬ 
grapher says, that Rangalal’s “I^mini Upakshayana” influenced 
the latter-day Bengal poets like Midiad Madhusudan Datta, Hem- 
chandra Bandopadhyaya, etc. 

Without detracting the exuberant praise that the sympathetic 
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reviewers made on this epoch-making poetical work, we must 
say that the criticism alluded to by the poet himself remains 
unanswered. We, of the succeeding generations were fed with 
the stirring poetical appeals of our nationalist poets. But, no¬ 
where, have they alluded to British domination over the Indians 
and its effect. They chose episodes from the past history: the 
fight between the Mohammedans who were foreign T/Urks and 
the indigenous Indians whom the foreigners called "Hindus". 
In that stage of socio-political evolution, our poets did not have 
the spirit to speak outright against British oppression. This 
created a bad-blood between the Hindus and the Mohammedans 
in latter days. Our criticism is that defeatist mentality is express¬ 
ed in these patriotic poesies. The poetry of the period docs not 
express the healthy mind of a free nation. In this digression 
of ours, we are trying to understand the social psychology of the 
pcri<xi. This will throw light on the mental make up of the 
Indian intelligentsia of the time. 

Two things are discernible in what we have culled out from the 
lives of Kailaschandra and Rangalal. The nascent bourgeoisie 
of Bengal was not in the same socio-economic plane as in the 
t’me of Rammohan Roy and Devendranath Tagore. The 
bourgeoisie is widening its circle all the time. The far-seeing 
rulers are absorbing the intelligentsia in its administrative system. 
Not many intellectuals were left outside it. There was no "dis- 
jiffected graduate” in those days. Hence, the call of the struggle 
of "First war of Independence” fell flat in Bengal, Bombay 
and in Madras side. Firstly, the bourgeoisie paripcssu its 
socio-economic improvement is getting solidified. It is developing 
the traits of Bourgeois-democracy as the feudal distinctions are 
weaning away in public life. Secondly, it is becoming aggressive 
in its tone. Hence, beginning with Rangalal we find songs of free¬ 
dom being sung by them. But strangely, all these singers and 
dreamers of freedom were in the service of the alien Government f 
The bourgeoisie was not yet politically conscious, and the Govern¬ 
ment was not yet conscious of its imperial role. The Government 
allowed these poesies to be written, sung and read till it understood 
the real import in the days of the partition of Bengal and the 
Revolutionary Movement. 
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his preface to the poetical works called ^'Padmiiii Upak^yasa^ 
he has alluded to the above^eaticmed debate* He sa 3 rs, “1^ 
the month d Baisakh, 1259 in a 4%gidar nteetisilf of tke 
Beaton (Bethune) Society, some menaber showed the inferiority 
of Bengalee poesy. Some even boldly asserted that the Bengalees 
did not produce a genuine poet as they are in political bondage 
for a very long time. Really, without independence free display 
of mind is not possible, hence no real poet can rise in the midst 
of an oppressed nationality. On this account, as an answer to 
this charge, he wrote the above-mentioned poetical work."®^ 
The poetical work in allusion here, refers to the story of the 
fight between Alaudin-Khilliji and Rana Bhim Singh of Chitor 
for the Queen Padmini. Rangalal has culled out the story from 
Tod’s Rajasthan. But long ago, about the time of Aurangzeb’s 
leign the Bengalee poet Syed Alaol, a minister of the king of 
Arakan, translated M. Jaisi’s Hindi poetical book called "Pad- 
mavat". But that was an allegorical book expressing Sufi 
religious practice. Some modern critics say that the allegory was 
the original fiction, which the bards of Chitor gave a historical 
semblance in latter-days. Any way^ the book of Rangalal was 
an original composition of his. It was a poetical nationalist 
propaganda book, pure and simple like Bankimchandra’s 
' "Anandamath”. 

Since the publication of this wbrk, passages from this poem 
used to be selected in the Bengalee text-books for the lower 
grades by the university. The piece narrating the clarion-call 
to the Rajput soldiers by Bhim Singh; “Who wants to live 
without independence! Who will wear the chain of slavery on 
his feet! To be a slave for a crore of years is like living in 
Hell. Independence for one day even is to enjoy heavenly bliss” 
used to be put in the text-books. For a few generations, the 
lads of Bengal were inspired by this spirited poetiy. The bio¬ 
grapher says, that Rangalal’s “Padmini Upakshayana” influenced 
the latter-day Bengal poets like Michael Madhusu*^ Datta, Hem- 
chandra Bandopodhyaya, etc. 

Without detracting the exuberant praise that the sympathetic 


61. Raid.. Op. dt, pp. 
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reviewers made on th^s epoch-makiiif poetical we mt^ 
say that die criticism alltided to by the poet hitm^l temaim 
unanswered. We, of the sncceediiig generaticms were fed mtii 
the stirring poetical appeals of our nationalist poets. But, no' 
where, have they allud«l to British domination over the Indians 
and its effect. They chose episodes from the past history: the 
light between the Mohammedans who were foreign Turks and 
ihe indigenous Indians whom the foreigners called “Hindus". 
In that stage of socio-political evolution, our poets did not have 
the spirit to speak outright against British oppression. This 
created a bad-blood between the Hindus and the Mohammedans 
in latter days. Our criticism is that defeatist mentality is express¬ 
ed in these patriotic poesies. The poetry of the period does not 
express the healthy mind of a free nation. In this digression 
of ours, we are trying to understand the social psychology of the 
period. This will throw light on the mental make up of the 
Indian intelligentsia of the time. 

Two things are discernible in what we have culled out from the 
lives of Kailaschandra and Rangaial. The nascent bourgeoisie 
oi Bengal was not in the same socio-tcofiotnic plane as in the 
time of Rammohan Roy and DevendranaBi Tagore. The 
bourgeoisie is widening its circle all the time. The far-seeing 
rulers are absorbing the intelligentsia in its administrative system. 
Not many intellectuals were left outside it. There was no "dis¬ 
affected graduate” in those days. Hence, the call of the struggle 
of “First war of Independence” fell fiat in Bengal, Bombay 
and in Madras side. Firstly, the bourgeoisie paripassu its 
sodo-cconomic improvement is getting solidified. It is developing 
the traits of Bourgeois-democracy as the feudal distinctions are 
weaning away in public life. Secondly, it is becoming aggressive 
in its tone. Hence, banning with Rangaial we find songs of free¬ 
dom being sung by them. But strangely, all these singers and 
dreamers of freedom were in the service of the alien Government! 
The bourgeoisie was not yet politically conscious, and the Govern¬ 
ment was not yet conscious of its imperial role. The Government 
allowed these poesies to be written, sung and read till it tmderstood 
the real import in die days of the partition of Beng^ and the 
Revolutionary Movement 
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ITiis was the social and cultural environment of Bengal Bour¬ 
geoisie about the time of the birth of Narendranath. 

The writer's parents had four sons and six daughters. The first 
child was a son. It was said that he was a very hansome and fair¬ 
looking child who resembled much his grand-father. It was further 
said, that he had according to the rules of palmistry {sanvudrika), 
marks of greatness on his forehead. But the child died when 
eight months old. Thus the reading of palmistry of the child was 
frdsified. The next child was a daughter who died at the age of two 
years and a half. Then another daughter was bom who was named 
Haramoni (the lost one). Then another daughter named Swama- 
mayi. 'Fhen Narendranath, after him another daughter who died 
after two years or so. Then two daughters Kiranbala and 
Jogendrabala. They were followed by a son named Mahendra- 
nath. Lastly in 1880, Saturday September 4, (Janmastami 
night) was born the present-writer Bhupendranath. 

Now, to close the family pedigree of Swami Vivekananda which 
remains incomplete if something at least is not spoken about the 
branch line.®* Kaliprasad had two sons Kedarnath and Taraknath. 
The former worked in Government office. He left three sons 
and two daughter.s. The eldest son was Amritalal (alias Habu 
Pabu), the second was Surendranath (alias Tamu Babu). Both 
of them were famous players in musical instruments. At one 
time the musical tunes given by Habu Babu to songs, became 
current in theatres and elsewhere. The song which was sung 
at the time of Swami Vivekananda’s reception at the Sealdah 
Station when he returned from America, was composed by 
the famous dramatist Girishchandra Ghose and tuned by Habu 
Babu. Amritalal became a disciple of Ramakrishna. Sarat- 
chandra the youngest son of Kedarnath died at the age of 
sixteen. 

Taraknath passed his B.A. examination from the Calcutta 
Universaty. Then for some time he was a professor of 
Mathematics in the Engineering College which was then held in 

The 'whole family pedigree and the names of the relatives are given 
1^ the writs’ in ^‘Vivekananda Lahaii" Swami ^yamananda (in 
Benipdee). 
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the premises of the Presidency College . Then passing the 
B.L. examination he became a pleader (vakil) of the Calcutta 
High Court. He had six daughters. It should be mentioned 
here enpassant that the women-folk of our family were not 
unlettered. They used to compose poems. Our mother used 
to compose verses in Bengalee. She knew some English. She 
lead several books in English language. All of our brothers 
leamt Pcarycharan Sarkar's “First Book of Reading” from 
her. One of our cousin-sisters Mrs. Priyambada l^asu composed 
poems which used to be published in monthly magazines. 7'he 
women-iolk of our family read all the current literature of the 
time. My mother even in her elderly age used to recite a couplet 
written by one of the Tagore family: “Dharte jatha maitey bir^ 
Som ar Rabi (where in the earth dwell Som—Somen Tagore, 
and Rabi—Rabindra Tagore), sei deva niketancy bas kare Kabi” 
(the poet dwells in that abode of the gods). The poem A'as com¬ 
posed by late Jyotirindranath Tagore. The ladies of our 
household used to send handiworks to “Hindu Mahamela”. 
When Youbert’s Exhibition was held in Calcutta in 1880 A.D. 
cur youngest sister Jogendrabala sent a garland of beads at tlie 
Exhibition and got a medal for it. She used to learn English 
from Miss Kamini Seal, the Principal of the Bethune College. 
Mrs. Macdonald, the wife of Prof. Macdonald used to come to- 
teach her as well. Our first two sisters studied in the school 
department of the Bethune College; the latter two sisters in the 
Mission School at Rambagan. In those days there were no schools 
run by the Hindus themselves for their girls. All the family 
history is cited to show that our family, as early as in the middle 
and the latter part of nineteenth century, was free from current 
social prejudices and priestly superstitious influence. 

Further, as the family-feud of Narendranath has been mentioned 
in ever)' life of “Swami Vivekananda”, the matter must be cleared 
here. Bhubaneshwari Devi bought a share of the undivided 
ancestral house in her name when living conjointly with Kali- 
prasad’s family. But after the demise of the uncle, the aunt 
forcibly ejected the family of Bisvanath from the house. Then 
her relatives acting as touts induced her to file a suit against 
Bhubaneshwari Devi. This led to the feud. But the aunt, Gyano- 
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dasundari Devi lost the suit both in the original and in the appelate 
sides. She was swindled by everybody. Taraknath left a large 
amount of property in cash and in kind. This huge amount of 
property made his wife a fit person for exploitation. The touts 
profiled by the case, while she died a pauper at the end. In the 
fag-end of her life, she was helped with a lumpsum cash 
money by Swami Vivekananda to whom she applied for succour. 
In her last days, she used to confess to our elder sister and others 
that she was goaded to the case by her eldest daughter and mother- 
in-law—^the same aunt who nursed Bisvanath as her own son! 
The case created a sensation in the Court and in public. Those 
who were in the know of things used to illustrate the case, that 
how a rich widow could be exploited and swindled by others 
for their sordid game. Surendranath (Tamu Babu) once told 
the pre.sent-writer, that he enquired from our family clerk 
(sarkar) regarding the amount of money that he made out of this 
suit. lie answered, I got Rs. 5,000! Thus, the curtain on the 
sordid game is dropped here. 

Then, one thing must be narrated here, regarding our relation 
with T>r. Ramchandra Datta, the great house-holder devotee of 
Ramakrishna. Our maternal gramd-mother Raghumani Devi 
belonged to the Ghose family of Beadon Street. She was bora 
Circa. 1825 A.D. and died 24th July, 1911. Her father, Gopal- 
chandra Ghose married Raimoni Devi the eldest daughter of 
Kunjabehari Datta of Narikeldanga, whose original home was 
'“Dvarhata” a village in the district of How'iah. He belonged 
to Varadvaja Gotra. He was the manager of the state of famous 
<lokulchandra Mitra, the proprietor of the celebrated Madan- 
mohon temple. Gokulchandra regarded Kunjabehari as his 
adopted son, and before his death divided his estate 

among his sons and Kunjabehari on equal portion. But Kunja¬ 
behari was a spirited man; he said, “I won’t touch the gift of 
others. I will eat my own earning”. Saying this, he endorsed 
his share of the property in the name of the idol Madanmohan. 
This is the tradition in our family. Kunjabehari’s grand-daughter 

63. The Di'arhata Dallas are old settlers in this locality. Vide “Kayastha 
Kaustava”, p 67. 
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was our maternal grand-mother. Later on, Nrisinghaprasad, the 
son of Kunjabehari lost his paternal house in lieu of dejbt. He 
and his second son, Ramchandra came to dwell with our family. 
He got his education from our house. Later on, he passed his 
medical examination as a Vernacular Licentiate, and entered 
the Government service. After marrying, he used to reside in 
our maternal grand-mother’s house No. 7, Ramtanu Bose's Lane. 
There Ramakrishna used to come often. In a portion of this 
house, once lived the Brahmo saint, Sadhu Aghomath. Keshab- 
chandra Sen ca^ to that house to inspect the premises for 
Aghomath. v/ 

Still later, Ramchandra Datta built himself a house at Madhu 
Roy Lane where Ramakrishna used to come and join in the 
Kirlana. The writer remembers one of these Kirtanas. He was 
then a young boy of four or five years of age, when Ramakrishna 
came to Ramchandra’s house. The writer remembers only 
this much that he saw from the veranda of the first floor. He 
saw a man standing was playing on the Khol and another person 
wearing a coat on his body, was dancing along with the sound 
of the musical instrument. The writer did not remember any 
further. Later on, the writer was informed by his mother that 
he got an attack of diarrhoea and retching. The mother returned 
at once to her house. Thus, Dr. Ramchandra Datta was the 
maternal cousin of our maternal grand-mother. Hence, we used 
to call him “Dada” (elder brother). Thus tlie description of our 
family pedigree and the social background is at an end. But 
a few points should be noted down here as reminiscences of the 
age that has faded out of India long ago. India is changing 
fast at a revolutionary pace. Hence, a few memories culled 
out of the forgotten past of latter part of eighteenth century and 
the beginning of nineteenth century will be of interest to the 
future historian. 

Our maternal grand-mother’s father, Gopalchandra Ghose having 
separated himself from the parental roof, bought a house in 
Dholipara. A part of the building belonged to a mohammedan 
gentleman. The courtyard was contiguous. The only proprietary 
demarcation between the both premises was the partition wall 
made of flower-hedge on the midst of the common courtyard. 
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Both the neighbors were friendly and sociable to each other. 
In the time of some religious or social festival, one had to invite 
ihe other, send cooked foods, sweetmeats, etc. One had to receive 
the gifts whether he eats them or not. Thus there were 
social amenities between the Hindus and the Moslems 
in those days. Again, in the maternal grand-father’s 
house of our grand-mother Raghumani Devi at Narikeldanga, the 
physician of the family was a moslem Hakim of Pathan extrac¬ 
tion. Oui grand-mother was full of praise for the Hakim Saheb 
whose drugs worked wonders. It seemed, that there was no 
f xmlaii (.seclusion) for him in the family. Further, our grand¬ 
mother and her mother had voracious reading habits. The writer 
in his younger days had to provide the former constantly with 
the bcxjks of Ba.sumati publication. Of course, she read only 
religious books. But a book she must read before taking her 
mid-day siesta. And even in her last days she read the books 
without the help of eye-glasses! But she and her mother could 
not write. Yet she told us, that in her childhood she used to 
attend the Pat sola of a Gurumahasay at Narikeldanga. Perhaps 
the lack of practice brought this deficiency in her life. 

Raghumani Devi was well acquainted with Pauramc stories. The 
stories of Srimadhhagevata were well-known to her. Though 
married in a Sakta family, she was of Vaishnavite tempera- 
nu'nt. This she imbibed from her maternal grand-father Kunja- 
behari Datta who was a great Vaishnava. He had disciples 
including Brahmans at Narikeldanga. 

Raghumani Devi nursed the motherless Ramchamdra. Ramchandra 
had an attack of whooping-cough w'hile he was four years old. 
He was nearly dead, and according to the age-long custom was 
laid on the floor Raghumani wa.s weeping, and in that state 
fell asleep. She dreamt that Kunjabehari Datta accompanied 
by hi.s Guru, had come. She cried out, “Grandpa, your grand-son 
if dying”. He answered, “For that reason I have come, take 
this medicine and give it to him rubbing it with honey”. Then 
she woke up, and fetched the drug which the disembodied spirit 
of his grand-fatlv*r suggested her and she gave it to Ramchandra 
who got cured. It was nothing but the red seed of rudraksha, 
from which the rudraksha-bead is made. All along her life she 
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had used it. About one-fourth of the seed she used to rub with 
honey on a stone, and the senii-liquid preparation used to be given 
to the boys affected with ghoongri balsa (whooping-cough). The 
writer has seen it done with his own eyes. Now, we leave the 
matter to the psychologist for the explanation of the dream, and 
to the medical research-worker for the ef&cacy of the drug. 

Another thing about her that she was very spooky. When 
we transferred ourselves to her house at 7, Ramtanu 
Bose's Lane, she, in order to lull us to sleep or to keep us quiet, 
used to narrate the Pauranic stories of the rakshashas, daiiyas, 
goblins, etc. Then, she used to narrate to us the stories of Ptdana 
rakshashi, Agasur, Bagasur and what not. Further she repeated 
the story that a Drahmadaitya in Kailas Basu’s house kicked 
her down-stairs for obstructing the door-way to the family-deity 
room in the evening. Unorthodox Kailas said, “Auntie has got 
hysteria!” At last a sorcerer came who made the Brahmadaitya 
to confess about the kicking, etc. Finally, when the mother of 
Kailas with folded hands asked pardon of her sister-in-law’s act 
of commission, the sjxrit left Raghumani and she regained senses. 
Again, a witch at Narikeldanga bewitched (“ate her”, in 
Bengalee) her; finally a sorcerer (roja) was brought who drove 
away the witch (daini) out of her body. And this witch was a 
neighboring milk-maid! One thing about our grand-mother that 
must be repeated here: She was Vaishnava at heart due to her 
early training. An incident illustrates it. In 1896, Mr. Goodwin 
the English disciple of Swamiji came to Calcutta along with 
him. At that time, Goodwin came to our place at 7, Ramtanu 
Bose’s Lane to visit Swamiji’s mother and grand-mother. 
Goodwin touched the feet of our grand-mother in Hindu style. 
But the touch of a Mlecha was polluting to an orthodox Hindu 
lady. She took a bath to clean herself of the pollution! But 
two consecutive baths in a wintry day was too much for the old 
lady. She got a severe attack of cold and suffered for some¬ 
time. This led her to repent for the act and she said, “I have 
committed sin for making himsa on Cioodwin. He is a vegetarian 
and takes bath in the Ganges every day. He is a good 
Vaishnava. This is my punishment for the transgression!” 
Thus, the spirit of Vai^mava dictum: “A Chandala devoted to 
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Hari is greater than a Brahman" is manifest in her repentance. 
Again, her later attitude towards Goodwin was as described in 
Narada Bhakti S^trets: **ln them there is no distinction based 
on caste or culture, beauty or birth, wealth or profession, and 
the like".*^ 

Again, in our early days, we used to see that during the death 
of a person in a family, both the men and the women would 
congregate and relate where and what kinds of ghosts they have 
seen. Our mother, only narrated two ghost stories as her personal 
experiences. Of course, these were optical illusions. From those 
ghost stories, it seemed, as if Bengal in old days was mostly 
peopled by unearthly creatures. People were mortally afraid of 
them. The people had belief in spooks, auguries of the birds and 
monkeys and in sooth-sayers. Those "creepy things that paralyze 
the brain" as said by Swamiji, took the place of religion. Even 
today, it is not very different! Truly, a Bengalee novelist has 
characterized Hinduism as consisting of: “Calendar (panji), 
Purohita (priest) and Padi aunt”. Surely, “Padi aunt” in old 
days was the nursery of hobgoblin stories. And she had extreme 
notions about purity and untouchability which determined the 
house-hold. Thus frankly said, Hinduism is only a bundle of 
beliefs in to-day's meaningless pre-historic totemistic notions, 
auguries and divinations. But, it must be said, that in the case 
of our sisters and the subsequent generation, spooky stories 
ceased to circulate. In modem generation, they are unknown. 
Of course, many persons believe in spirit. It is the vested 
interest of some to keep up the belief. But the old uncanny 
stories have ceased to exist, thanks to modern literature. It is 
clear that our Pauranic stories and the deleterious aftermath 
of Tantricism, were responsible for the unearthly Rories 
of goblins and the emasculation of the people. It is no ■viro^er 
that the people of Bengal are denounced by the foreigners Ri 
unwarlike people. The mothers are the makers of a nation. 
But if the mothers demoralize their children from their child¬ 
hood, then how a healthy and vigorous race can evolve. 


64. "Narada Bluikti Sutras". Trandated by Swami Tya^sananda, 1962. 
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Another word of sodal import. It had been the complaint of 
.our mother that her physical strength had not been inherited by 
her daughters. Indeed, our mother and grand-mother were 
very strong and hardy. The latter used to take bath in the 
Ganges coming all the way from Nartkeldanga to the banks of 
the river. She travelled either by foot or by rail the place of 
pilgrimages extending from Puri to Dwarka! When she was 
sick at the age of about 70, Kaviraj Shyamadas Vachaspati was 
surprised in feeling her pulse, “I have not seen such a strong 
pulse in a Bengalee lady of this age,” he exclaimed! It is a 
fact worthy of notice, that the womenfolk of the middle class of 
Bengal are rapidly getting physically degenerated. Perhaps it 
is due to the lack of time-honored family duties of husking the 
rice, milking the cows, cooking for a large number of peoples, 
etc. 

Another interesting fact of social importance is to be mentioned 
here in connection with our mother. It is a case of ladies' dress 
and toilet. Our mother used to say that in her young days, the 
elderly ladies as well as the girl daughters-in-law of the house, used 
to wrap their bodies only with one piece of Sari. Prof. Ghurye 
thinks that that has been the Rig-Vedtc custom, and it is pre¬ 
served in Bengal.** Only in winter, the daughter-in-law could 
wear a bodice or a jacket made of imported red broad 
cloth. Otherwise, the use of costume on the upper part 
of the body was considered improper. Of course, the 
mediaeval Bengalee literature speaks of canchali (stay) and 
ordna (veil) used by rich or fashionable women, but these 
are not to be seen in a middle class family. In some of 
Dinabandhu Mitra's novel, a scandalous reference has been made 
about canchali. As regards toilet, die use of soap by the young 
daughters-in-law was a scandalous affair. The lynx-eyed *‘Padi 
aunt” would not permit any improper behavior in the family. 
Hence, she said, the girl daughters-in-law used soap in the evening 
in privacy of the privy! 

In these days of rouge, paint and lip-stick and the rapid change 
of c»stume, these news are given here for the information of 
future research students of social histoiy. 

65. Ghurye: “Indian Costume”, 196Z. 
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SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 

Wc will now talk about the social environment in the midst of 
which Narendranath was bom and grew up as a youth. As has 
been said at the outset, the Bengal bourgeoisie was the product 
of the English East India Company. During the early days of 
the European East India Companies, the merchant classes 
amassed money through making transactions with them. There 
is a tradition of one "Gouri Sen” whose fabulous riches are still 
talked of. These businessmen formed the monied class of 
Calcutta and West Bengal But the Kayasthas rose in another 
way. They, like their ancestors of yore, being the intelligentsia 
of the Hindu Community, took to East India Company's service. 
A few of them rose through the Company's service or through 
ancillary institutions established by the same. 

It is a far cry from the days of the Mughal Conquest to English 
East India Company's rule. The Kayasthas fought along with 
the Pathans against the Mughals and being defeated, were 
pushed from their former proud position as the landlords of 
the country. The Mughals under Man Singh, made a fission in 
the Hindu society and put up the Rahri-Brahmans against the 
Kayasthas. Thus a class-struggle ensued in which the Kayasthas 
went down. There have not been a big Kayastha 2^rainder in 
the whole of Bengal during the Mughal Period.^ Only the 
Dinajpur Raj Estate being included in that time in the 
kingdom of Cooch Behar was saved. But with the establish¬ 
ment of the English rule, the Kayasthas of the surround¬ 
ing areas of West Bengal adjusted themselves with it. And 
those who had connection with the ruling English prospered. Thus 
the importance of the Kayasthas in Calcutta arose. But coming 


1. Vide Rsjanikanta Chakravarty's "HiaUiry of Bengal"; H. Saatri'a 
writings and K. P. Banerjee’s “History of Bengal under the NawatMT" 
(In Bengalee). 
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from th« surrounding places, tiiese Kayasthas mostly bdoog^ 
ed to the Dakshui'Rahr sept. Later on, with the spread 
of English education they took to English learning. If they 
learned Persian in the past, they become proficient in English 
in the present. As a result, a liberal group arose in the midst of 
the Bengal bourgeoisie. This group began to react to the reli¬ 
gious and social reforms. Rammohan Roy had Kayastha 
associates from the very beginning. The Tattabodhini Sabha and 
the Brahmo Somaj had Kayasthas in leading positions. 'l^e 
Kayasthas contributed largely to the reform movements of the day. 
Again, with the onslaught of the Christian Missionaries many 
Kayastha youngmen reacted to it. Their lot was social ostracism. 
On the other hand, an attempt was made to create an ethnic 
change in them. That was the order of Rev. Grant Duff.* It 
worked well for long time. Many of the converts swelled the 
ranks of the Eurasians, now-a-days called “Anglo-Ini^Kans." 

Then as a dialectical contradiction arose the Brahmo reform 
movement from the womb of the Hindu society. It served as 
a bulwark against Christian onslaught. As such, it had to be 
purely an intellectual movement. The late Dr. Sundarimohan 
Das, a leading member of the Brahmo Somaj, once told the 
present-writer that the whole early life of the Brahmo Somaj 
had been spent in fighting Christian onslaught, hence it had no 
time to go to the masses. But the conservative Hindu society 
looked askance at them. The religious reformers were not 
favored by the conservative section of the society. It was the 
liberal bourgeois youngmen who came forward to become reli¬ 
gious reformers. But as soon as the reformers attempted to put 
their reforming zeal into practice i.e., in social life, persecution 
and ostracism became their lot. Thus they wore forced to form 
a group of their own. 

Again, the scions of many leading Kayastha families turned 
religious and social reformers. They were driven out of the 
conservative society. Formerly, the educated youngmen of the 


2 . Rev. Bhai A. L. Basu of Navahiifiutti Brahmo Samaj told the writer 
about it 
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middle class used to frequent the Brahmo Somaj of Debendra- 
nath Tagore, but there was no social bar in joining it At this 
time, Maharshi Debendra started a Brahmo School for the 
young boys and girls at Simulia, in order to counteract the 
missionary influence. The school used to hold its classes in the 
capacious Pujo-daUm of the Datla family. Also, a life-like oil- 
painting picture of the Maharshi used to be hung on the school 
wall. But the young cousin of Kaliprasad, Gopalchandra Datta, 
becoming temporarily insane, returned the same picture back to 
the Tagores, L»ater on, the neighbors threatened Kaliprasad of 
ostracism from the caste for harboring a Pirali in his house. 
It is noteworthy that the threat was made not for harboring a 
Brahmo school, but for giving shelter to the school of a Pirali 
Brahman. Now, the Piralis arc ostracised Brahmans. Hence, 
their contact in any form cannot be tolerated. Later on, when 
the present-writer met Maharshi Debendranath and was intro¬ 
duced by Pandit Priyanalh Sastri, he exclaimed: “I know all 
men of your family. What relation did Gopalchandra Datta 
and Taralmath Datla bear to you? Gopalchandra was a 
devoted Brahmo, Taraknath was the lawyer of our estate". The 
writer was astonished that the old man of eighty still had a sharp 
memory. Thus, he came to know three generations of the Datta 
family. 

Then came the question of the journey of the Hindus across the 

"Kalapani" (black water). Formerly, any Hindu who crossed 

the ocean used to be ostracized as it was prohibited in the Shastras. 

Rut late Pandit Satvabrata Samasrami has said that he could 

¥ 

not find any word of interdiction in any authoritative book save 
the recent "Saurya-Purana”,* The thing is this: The Arab 
migration, being checked in the West, began to flow towards the 
East.* They began to plunder on high w'ay the Indian ships 
manned by the Hindus. This probably led to recent interdic¬ 
tion against sea-voyage. As a result, the Indian Colonies of East 
Africa, Indonesia, Champa and Kambiijia were lost to India. 


3. Vide S. Sainaarana in his Bengalee niagazine called the "Pandit”. 

4. Pdht vtKi Luachan: "Rassen, Sprachen Und VoeJker” 
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But the conservative society knew nothing of history. Their 
dictum was; old time-honored customs must be preserved. But 
Rammohan Roy broke the ban and led the way; others began to 
follow the suit But those who came back with outlandish habits 
used to be ostracized from the societ>'. At last a religious 
sanction was procured that it is not a sin to go to foreign country 
for education. Yet the stigma was there. Further, many of 
these youngmen came back with foreign wives. All these out¬ 
landish ways of life created a consternation in the conservative 
society. The society was non-plussed and did not know what 
to do for its self-preservation. The conservative society was 
struggling for its very existence. The liberal section of 
the bourgeoisie was defiant to the old world-view and mode of 
life. In this situation, Narendranath was born in a liberal 
bourgeois family. 

The great German philosopher Kant has said, ‘Tf you want to 
understand a man, then you must understand his environment.” 
For this reason, we are talking of the environment in which 
Narendranath Datta, later on known as Swami Viv^ekananda, 
took his birth. He was born in a society which has borne the 
storm and stress of all agitations since the starting of religious 
reform movement down to the revolutionary attempt of latter 
days. It is no wonder that this storm and stress will be reflected in 
his life. He was born when Hindu Society was again on the road 
to regain its dynamism. In his own Kayastha Community the blow 
fell terribly. Parents and sons,® husbands and wives used to be 
separated because the son either has changed his religion or has 
become a reformer or has gone to England for study. This blow 
fell even among Narendranath's relative circle. KaHnath Ghosh, 
the nephew of his maternal grand-father by his sister, became a 
Christian at the age of fourteen, and since then he was not heard 
of. The only child of Ramtanu Basu’s widowed third daughter, 
Tarinikumar Milra was converted to Christianit}'' by Rev. K. M. 

5. Vide B. C. Pal’s case in his autobiograi^. The late Pnof. P. K. Ray 
told the ■writer, “what could we d^ wc were youi« boys aeventaen 
and w^ driven out of our homes fay our parents . He used to cafl 
hhns^ a revolutionist’’. 
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Bano-jea at the age of fourteen, and terrible was the pathetic 
condition of his mother which was a life-long tragedy to her. 
An illustration of the gulf that was created by the change of 
religion is narrated here: The late Gobindachandra Datta of 
Kambagan Datta family, got a highly remunerated post at 
Bombay. But he had to join his post by making a sea-voyage 
round the Cape Comorin as there was no rail-road joining the 
two cities at that time. After his return, he was ostracized for 
crossing the “black water 1“ He was debant and became a 
Christian. This was the tradition in our family that the writer has 
heard. But that was a terrible blow to good many related 
families. Gobindachandra Datta later on went to England with 
his family. There his eldest daughter Srimati Taru Dutt and 
the younger Srimati Aru Dutt became famous as poets in English 
language and were commended by the Poet-Laureate Edmund 
Gosse. 

Three years later, Gobindachandra returned home. His wife, 
Srimati Kshetrarnani Devi was the uterine sister of our elder 
aunt, the wife of Kedarnath. Our elder sister Swarnamayi 
used to narrate that the aunt took her young daughter and her to 
visit Kshetrarnani r,>eai. She was eating then; after finishing 
her meal she asked both the cousins to eat the remainder of the 
food that was in the plate. Both the cousins helped themselves 
of the food. The aunt did not say a worej at that time. But coming 
back home she beat the two girls mercilessly who were 
only six years old for eating at the plate of Kshetrarnani. 
Swarnamayi used to narrate to us, that before aunt Kshetramani’s 
visit to England, she had eaten out of her plate and did the 
very same thing after her return; hence she could not understand 
where the fault lay. But she did not realize that Kshetrarnani 
by changing her religion has changed hersdf ethnically. She 
no longer belonged to the Hindu society and race! At the end, 
she joined the order of “Plymouth Brethren” and bequeathed 
all her property to the Christian Church. But years later, 
this Christian lady known to the public as “Mrs. Gobinda 
Dnutt” helped her sister’s two sons Amritalal and Surendranath 
lUien they were separated from the family by their 
paternal aunt, Taraknath’s wife. She maintain^ th^ all 
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along the rest of her life. Again, during her dying days 
she requested Swami Vivekananda to visit her. Swamiji 
visited his aunt (we all called her "aunt” on account of the 
relationship with our paternal aunt). It is a question, 
whether the responsibility lies with the Hindus or not, for 
driving the renegades from their religion away and make 
them strangers. The son of the aforesaid Tarini Mitra 
was ordered by his father’s cousin not to visit them any longer 
since his grand-mother has died. And he did not come any 
further to visit his father's Hindu relatives. 

Thus, the community in which Narendranath was born was in 
turmoil. Later on, dialectical contradictions set in. Peojrfc 
became defiant of the conservative prohibition. Young Bengal 
openly revolted as we have noticed beforehand. Our gosthi-frat^ 
(head of the society) was the multimillionaire Ashuiosh Dev 
(Chatu Babu). It is said that six hundred families moved in 
unison under him in social matters. At the time of his father, 
Ramdulal Sarker, who amassed millions by banianship, a scion 
of one of the old and rich families was going to be ostracized 
for his un-Hindu life. But Ramdulal Sarker was the guardian 
of this nobleman, hence he proudly said to the detractors: 
"What do you talk of caste, it is in my lock and key.” This 
signifies that caste rigor and prohibitions are meant for the 
poor men only! 

Then another young nobleman named Kaliprasanna Sinha 
started a novel method of showing defiance. He engaged lots 
of Brahman Pandits to translate the Mahabharata into Bengalee. 
Naturally, these Pandits used to have Sikhas (tufts of hair on 
the occiput) on their heads. Suddenly, a Pandit would find 
that his sikha, the badge of Brahmanical piety is cut off from 
behind by somebody. Of course, he would go to Kaliprasanna 
the hirer for making complaint. At last the aggrieved Pandit 
would be mollified by the payment of cash according to the size 
ol the sikha! Afterwards, these cut-off pig-tails used to be hung 
against the walls t«^ged with the label stating the price! In this 


6; Vide N. N. Vam: ^Dakafato-xaiiriya Kayutlia Kanda”. 
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way, Young Bengal Jbegan to react to conservatism. The menta¬ 
lity and the struggle of the period is reflected in Michael Madhu- 
sudan Datta’s two dramas written in Bengalee. The one is called 
“Buro Saliker ghare ron” (Hair on the nape of an old salik bird). 
It describes a landlord outwardly extreme orthodox in belief and 
conservative in heart. Yet, for personal pleasure is secretly ready 
to forego his orthodoxy. 1'he second one is called, ‘^Ekai Ki 
Baley Savyata” (Is this civilization) ? It describes the heterodox 
untrammelled life of young Bengal youth. Another illustration is 
contained in Rajnarain Basu’s book, “That age and this age.” 
(Ekal-o-Sekal) in Bengalee. But later, when sons of good many 
well-to-do families began to visit Europe for education, the 
persecution quieted down a good deal. The dialectical contra¬ 
diction forced the society to readmit those who have gone astray. 
Thus, a youngman of Kayastha origin who had a European 
wife and two children by her, was readmitted in the orthodox 
fold by divorcing his wife. The late Pandit Jivananda Vidya- 
sagar gave the Vaimthya (sanction) for it. Thus, this is the 
social milieu in which Narmdianalh was born and spent the early 
part of his life. He was born when his community has made 
tremendous sacrifices to get out of the thraldom of priestcraft on 
the one hand, and youngmen are aspiring of higher status in 
political field on the other. 

Narcndranath had the advantage of being bom in a house where 
from Maharshi Debendranath down lO all the notables of the 
time have visited on some occasion or other. The great poet 
Tswarchandra Gupta used to visit our house very often. His 
grandfather's cousin Gopalchandra was a prominent member of 
the Bethune Society and one time a disciple of Maharshi Debcn- 
dranath. His uncle Taraknath was a member of the Brahmo 
Soraaj and along with Umanath Gupta became its Joint 
Secretary: but ho walked out with Keshabchandra and 
others in protest to Debendranath’s cemsen-atism. He was also 
a member of "Bamabodhini Sabha,” a society for the advance¬ 
ment of women. He died in 1886. Then the eldest cousin of 
the mother of Narcndranath, Kailaschandra Basu was a 
rationalist and the permanent Secretary of Bethune Society till his 
death. Again, the European Missionary ladies used to come to 
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the house of the Dattas to instruct the ladies of the family. 
Thus, there was a liberal atmosphere in which Narendranath was 
born. 

As it is not a biography of Swamiji, only a few salient facts are 
to be told here. As it is mentioned, Narendranath was readmitted 
to the Metropolitan Institution in 1871 A.D. He spent a year 
and a half with the family at Raipur (C. P.). Coming back to 
Calcutta with the family, he re-entered the said school and passed 
his Entrance Examination in the first division in 1879. Then he 
joined the Presidency College in 1880. As his college was a 
governmental one and the professors were all or mostly Europeans, 
it was incumbent on all the students to attend the college either in 
European suit or in Indian chapkan and trowsers, and with a 
wrist-watch on the hand. It was the mode de rigueur in the 
Presidency College. He used to attend the college by dicssing 
in alpaca chapkan, trowsers and with a swiss-raade wnst-watch 
on hand (the chapkan and the wrist-watch have been deposited 
at the Belur Math). But as he contracted malarial fever in the 
Second Year, his percentage of class attendance fell short. He 
was not allowed to appear in the F.A. Examination. The General 
Assembly’s Institution accqjted him and sent him up for final 
examination. l>uring this time when Narendranath was not 
allowed to appear in the examination he broached the subject of 
going to England to study for the Bar. But father did 
not accede to the proposal at the time as he said, he could 
not live by being separated from Narendranath. In 1881 
he passed his First Examination in Arts and continued 
to study further at the same Institution. There, Narendra¬ 
nath contracted friendship with Sri Brajendranath Seal, the later 
famous savant of international reputation. Brajendranath was 
his senior. But they used to meet at a philosophical club and 
discussed about philosophy.’ In 1883 Narendranath pas.sed his 
B.A. Examination. Then he took admission in the Law Depart¬ 
ment of the Metropolitan Institution (now Vidyasagar College) 
in 1884 to prepare for the B.L. Examination. He completed 
his law studies in 1886, but did not appear at the examination 


7. Prerf. Seal told these things to the writer. 
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the cause of which is mentioned later on. At the time of Naren- 
dranath's college career Herbert Spencer’s "Evolution” and 
"unknown and unknowable” theories were the rage amoung the 
students. Along with it, John Stuart Mill’s book "On Liberty” 
was favorite. The Indian middle class was copying its English 
counterpart in every respect. If the earlier generation was 
enamored of Priestley, Parker and the psychologist Hamilton, 
the next generation was reading Spencer, Mill, Harrison, the 
English protogonist of Positivism. 

Narendranath was fascinated with Evolutionism of Herbert 
Spencer.* That made him part company with the social reformers, 
who attacked him in turn. We must say that instead of mud¬ 
throwing on each other, the reformers must have the keenness 
of mind to observe that mid-Victorian ideologies were evolved 
when England was in full bloom of her colonial imperialistic 
expansion. Dialectically it has come to England. That was not 
the absolute category of truth Dialectically, what has evolved 
in one age in one country cannot hold good in another. The 
reformers being under the English ideological influence, retarded 
political advanced ideology and action. Even to the last days 
of Indian slavery, the reforming societies remained as the bulwark 
of political reaction. 

Narendranath in his young days, joined the Brahmo Samaj. 
That was nothing unusual in those days amongst the youthful 
intelligentsia. He came in contact with Keshabchandra Sen and 
Pandit Shivnath Sastri. He became a member of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj. Perhaps the mysticism of Keshabchandra 
seemed too much irrational to him. He used to sing in the choir 
of the church. Pandit Shivnath Sastri once told the present- 
writer: "Your brother took me to your house and introduced 
me to your father.” The late Haromohan Mitra used to repeated¬ 
ly say to the writer, that Svramiji used to say: "But for Rama- 
krishna I would have been a Brahmo missionaTy.” He was an 
enthusiastic Brahmo during that time. But that trait never left 

& He translated Spencer’s book on ^'Education” in Bengalee for Gurudas 
Qiottopacfiiyaya the puUidier. Later on, he trandated **Imitation of 
Christ'' in Bengalee. 
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him. Xnspite of Ramakrishna and mediaeval Vedanta, from a 
social reformer he tinned a sodal-revolutionary. This the 
reformers have failed to notice. 

During his college life at the General Assembly’s Institution he 
met Ramakrishna. Narendranath’s classmate Haromdhan 
narrated the following incident to us: ‘‘One day, our European 
professor was cross with the students. The students could not 
understand Wordsworth, the English poet. He banged the tablc^ 
stamped the footstool with his boots and at last went out of the 
class-room. At this juncture, I was going out of the class-room 
for some business. But I saw Rev. Hestie, the Principal, was 
coming towards the class-room. I returned, and then heard 
Hestie’s lecture. He said that Mr. so-and-so says that the boys 
are stupid and do not understand Wordsworth. Perhaps he 
himself does not understand the poet. Wordsworth used to get 
trance, etc. Then he concluded that such a man is living in 
Dakshineswar who gets trances. “You go and see him.” That 
was the first time that the students of the class heard about 
Ramakri.shna.” 

During the time when Narendranath was visiting the Brahmo 
Samaj, Dr, Rarachandra Datta, his relative, told him that he- 
visits here and there, W’hy does he not visit Ramakrishna 
Paramhansa. Our mother said that it was Ramchandra w-ho 
brought Narendranath to Ramakrishna. The biographers of 
Ramakrishna say that at the house of our neighbor Suresh- 
chandra Mitra where Ramakrishna was coming, Sureshchandra 
invited Narendra for singing, and thus the acquaintance began. 
Narendra was an expert singer in classical music. He inherited 
that taste from his father who practised it for sometime in his 
youth. Narendranath learned music frc«n an Ostad (teacher) 
nam^ “Beni”. The writer has heard from hi.s mother that Kasi 
Ghosal was also one of his ostads. It is said that Kasi Ghosat 
used to play pakhsmj, etc., at the Adi Brahmo Samaj. Perhaps 
be learnt to play on the same instrument and along with it on Bmya 
and Tabla from him. Narendranath wrote a book on how to* 
play on these instruments in Bengalee. It was published by 
Baishnavchandra Basak of Bartola. The writer has seen a copy 
of it In the library of the Belur Math. 
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It was the fashion in those days of political awakening to practise 
physical culture. Surendranath Banerjea and Anandamohan 
Basu were thundering from the “Students' Association” founded 
by them, that the young Bengalees must be aggressive and 
piiysically strong. Thus, there was an awakening in this matter. 
Narendranath went to Ambu Cuba's Akiuira for the exercise of 
Ktisti. He was also proficient in English system of physical 
exercises. Many youngmen of good families used to throng the 
akhara of Ambu Guha. The late Swami Brahmananda told the 
present-writer that he used to frequent that place. He learnt how. 
to turn a man on his back; but he gave it up after meeting 
Ramakrishna. 

Surendranath’s influence on the youngmen was immense in those 
days and that of Keshabchandra was waning.® It is also said 
that Narendranath used to frequent the Hindu Mahatnela of 
Nabagopal Mitra. It was an organization to resurrect the Hindu 
life in order to make the Hindus a nation^®. It was purely a 
national organization with national revival as its ideal. The ladies 
of our house used to send their handicraft works at the exhibition 
of the Mahamela, It this way, all the traits expressed in Sw'ami 
A^ivekananda's life had its incipiency in family characteristics and 
social cross-currents. To come back to Swamiji’s early life, 
we find, that after graduation Narendranath was made by his 
father to enter the firm of Nemaichandra Basu, Attomey-at-Law 
as an articled-clerk to qualify himself for the attorneyship. 'The 
latter was a friend of his father. At the same time he studied 
law at the aforementioned Institution to prepare himself for 
B. L. Examination. Here, an interesting news is to be mentioned. 
We have already said that Narendranath previously showed his 
■desire to go to England to study law. In this matter, the writer’s 
elder brother, Mahendranath says, that Narendranath had the am¬ 
bition to complete his law .studies in England, and father was 
in agreement with this ambition. But the latter’s sudden demise 
upset the plan. Again, to give a further lift in Narendranath’s 

Vide B. C. Pal: ‘Memories of My Life and Time". 

10. Vide Jogea Baitars Book cm the "History of Hindu Mahamdta" (in 
Bengalee), p 42. 
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future career, his father made him enter Freemasonry as a 
member. On being’ asked by his uncle about the reason of 
this procedure, Narendranath*s father answered that it will 
help him in his future life.** The writer has seen a piece 
of printed application form of Freemason’s Lodge amongst 
the old household papers relating to Narendranath’s College 
certificates, (This paper has been sent to Belur Math). 

\lBut after the death of Narendranath’s father, he had to give up 
the articled-clerkship due to unexpectedly sudden family 
economic stringency, but continued to study law. But due to 
Ramakrishna’s illness he stayed at Cossipur and absented himself 
from home for a long time. On account of this continued absence, 
the mother got frightened and went to Cossipur to bring him back. 
She took the writer who was then six years old, along with her. 
The mother and the boy were sent upstairs and were ushered 
before the ailing Ramakrishna. In the midst of the large room 
he was sitting on his bed but in a half-redining posture; his back 
was resting on a big pillow. He looked at both of us and said 
to mother: “The doctor has advised me not to speak but I must 
speak to you. It is good that you have come. Take Naren 
back with you. Girish and othfcrs donned him in sanyasi’s clothes. 
But I exclaimed,—^how is that, you have a widow-mother and 
an infant brother to look after. It does not befit you to be a 
sanyasi!’’ Thereupon, Narendranath accompanied mother and 
the writer on the way back home. In the carriage mother told 
him what Ramakrishna has told her. But Narendranath 
answered: “He (Ramakrishna) tells the thief to steal but warns 
the householder at the same time” (A Bangalee phrase which means 
working both ways). On the way back home, Narendranath 
got down at Baghbazar as he said he had some business there.\ 

Some time later, one morning about 8-9 o’clock the writer heard 
Romsinga (big vaishnava bugle) cry from the Simla Street. 
Suddenly mother said, “Hurry up, Ram has sent carriage to take 


11. At that time it was the fashion with the Indians to beoome members 
of the Freemasofiiy. Lawyera Judges and Govemmcsit officials were 
its members. Thus, the membo^p gave a chanoe to mix with tl^ 
hts^ dignitaries and offidals. 
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US to his Kakui^achi garden. Ramakrislua is dead, die Samadhl 
of his bones takes place today.*’ She did not get time enough 
to clothe the writer properly. With a shirt on his body he was 
taken to the garden. Then, after waiting for some time, the 
writer heard the sound of a musical procession coming towards the 
garden. He hastened towards the gate and stood there watching 
the procession coming in. As he stood near the gate, he saw 
some youngmen and others entering the garden singing, 
accompanied by stringed instruments. One of the youngmen 
was carrying a pitcher on his head. But the thing that struck 
him that though he was a boy of six years of age, yet he recognized 
many of the faces as known ones. He must have seen them 
before. Then seeing the writer, Narendranath asked whether 
mother has come. The writer answered in the affirmative. 
Still later, he saw a tall, athletic, fair-looking youngman taking 
a dip in the pond of the garden and after the bath, plucking a 
/obo-flower and worshipping at the brick*built half-ffiiished 
plinth. It struck him that he knew that youngman’s name. It 
was Niranjan Ghose (later Swami Niranjanananda). Then there 
was feeding of the guests. After their feeding late in the day, 
the writer and a boy of the locality were given some Khicheri 
to eat. Of course, the quantity was not belHful! Then the 
writer did not remember any further of the occasion at 
Kakurgachi. 

Now to come back to Narendranath’s life. After the demise 
of Ramakrishna he came back home, and gave his clothes to 
wash. Later, he asked mother whether he has preserved the 
bones tied in the Cheddar (ffie covering sheet of the upper body). 
The mother answered that she found some charcoals tied in a 
comer of the Chaddar and threw them off. He said, “Alas! 
these were the bones of Ramakrishna.**'* At that time (1886 
A.D.) the deposit money for the B. L. Examination was due. 
At first he thought that the time-limit for deposit has passed. 


12. It BMsas that many diEciples preserved some portides of burnt bones 
IbUDakridma mm the cremation julace. One of them was KaU 
Mndmjm (Baotey Kali) who worsidpoed it in his own home at 
Calcutta. Later on, this relic was tsicen to his viOafe home at 
Gofunatfapur, Dt Hugljr. 
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but later on, counting: the days he exclaimed; "No, there is time 
yet." But that was all, he did not any further care for the law- 
examination. Here, it must be said that the writer heard all 
these from his mother when he grew older. 

Then came the law-suit After the law-suit was won, Narcndra- 
nath made himself scarce in his mother’s house. Finally he left 
for Upper India, and there was no connection with the family 
any farther. It is to be noted here, that up to the time he came 
back from the West in 1B96 he was not seen in germ clothes 
at home. 
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THE REACTION 

While the Reform movement was in full swing and Ramakrishna 
was slowly getting known to the persons interested in religion^ 
dialectics of Historical Materialism was working its way slowly 
but surely. Contradiction set in the Bourgeois society. While 
the sledge-hammer of the reformers was making the intellectuals 
waver between the dilemma that whether the almighty and infinite 
God is to be worshipped in incorporeal form or in corporeal 
form in the shape of an image, there came one Pandit Sasadhar 
Tarkachudamani, the brain of orthodoxy*of the time, to Calcutta 
to defend Brahmanism. He arose as the protagonist of popular 
Hinduism as against the onslaught of the Brahmo Samaj. But 
it seems that Pandit Sasadhar defended Brahmanism as expounded 
in the Puranas and delineated in the epigonous growth that took 
place during the mediaeval period. It is probable that he had no 
historical perspective of the development of the religious experi¬ 
ences of the Indo-Aryans in the course of ages. It is said that he 
gave a spiritual interpretation of wearing the sikha or tuft of hair 
on the occiput and such-like things. He was soon followed by 
Krishnaprasanna Sen latterly known as Swami Krishnananda of 
the Garibdas sect. It is evident that these revivalists were the 
champions of the hoary vested interests as against the petty- 
bourgeois reform movement. Class-conflict is discernible here. 

As a result, Hart Sahhas were set up everywhere, in imitation 
of the Braluno Samaj, They even copied the Brahmo Samaj 
in their mode of worship in a certain way. But it did not 
influence the intellectuals who remained as sceptic as ever. Sidrami 
Vivek^ananda has said that the propagandists did not influence 
the people. Those who were discussing whether the almighty 
God is to be conceived in anthropomorphic character or simply 
as a fonniess void which is unknown and unknowable, (Amrba- 
chmiya of Vedanta) remained unimpressed by the priestly 
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defence of institiiti<ni8 that have gfot tbdr roots in Toteauso^ or 
Animism of <hm past. 

The subject is broached here because it is the fashion now-a*4a}ra 
to criticise Swami Vivekananda that he strengthened the tottering 
bdief in idolatry and objtectiqnable social institutimis and 
restored them to their former positions. How do these critidsms 
fall wide of die mark! A searching enquiry into the dialectics of 
Historical Materialism of the time will bear before us the trim 
facts of the phenomena that led to reaction. 

There are several books written by the late Nagendranath 
Chattopadhyaya, a preacher of the Sadharan Brahmo Samal» 
which give some inkling of the controversies that raged at the 
time between both the groups. The charge of Pandit Sasadhar 
was that God cannot be worshipped devoid of anthropomorphic 
form. He said that how there can be any conception without 
perception. It is an old dispute that has raged in Christianity 
and Islam in bygone days. The Biblical Jehovah transformed 
as the Christian ‘God’ is an anthropomorphic expression. The 
Old Testament and the “Book of Revelation” of the New one 
testify to this conception. The early Islamic conception of Allah 
bears the stamp of anthropomorphic expression. Hinduism m 
its popular form is never devoid of it. Indeed, it is historical]^ 
true that the Indo-Aryans did not develop the conception of a 
monotheistic God of the shemitic type. When they discarded 
the Vedic gods and arrived at the free-thinking attitude of mind, 
then Samkhya said that, “The ^stence of God is untenable, 
because it cannot be proved” {Semkhyar-Karika} . But it is 
postulated that if any one is devoid of misery, action, birth, 
mishap, etc., then it can accept such a one as the Purusha. But 
according to the Samldiya this Purusha which takes the place 
of God is not active, the PrakUi i.e., the nature acts and makes it 
work. Thus the protestant Samldiya which gives a psydiolqgical 
discussion first broadied on the Indian soil, leaves the question 
of an almighty God unexplained. Rather, it speaks of environ** 
mental factor as the mainspring of creation. 

Then comes die dissident Jainas and the Buddhists. These 
schools of thought did not talk of God. Their teadiers were 
the ideal ^Tumsha”. Th^ took them as fimr icteals. Hie 

11 
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Buddhists foQowied Sdkya Swgha as their ideal. They put 
him in the place of the Purusha. When the mighty Maurya 
empire was established, the emperors alternated between Jainism 
and Buddhism in their devotion. Hence, there was no scope 
for a shemitic type of a despotic desert God to develop on the 
feotile soil and soft climate of India. 

Later on, after the downfall of the Buddhist power, we find the 
rise of Brahmanical idol-worship during the Vakataka and the 
Gupta period. Perhaps this is an imitation of the Jainas and 
the Buddhists. Big vested interests were formed around the 
idols and the temples of these idols. At this juncture, the 
attempt of Jaimini to resuscitate Vedicism was a failure. It is 
said that the Brahmanical Mimatnsakas were not enamoured of 
a God who is to be worshipped by the devotees. At this period 
came Vadarayana and put into aphorisms the Upanishadic con¬ 
ception of a ParabrahmoH. The animistic belief has given rise 
to Pantheism of some of the Upanishads. Paniheism took the 
form of Monism in the Brahma-Sutras otherwise called the 
Vcdanta-Sutras. Thus, there was no historical scope for mono¬ 
theistic conception of God. India had many mighty empires in 
the past, yet there was no rise of the conception of anthro¬ 
pomorphic personal God, the creator, in the minds of the Indo- 
Aryan philosophers. On the other hand, the ”Cullaniddcssa*' 
says, that Brahma as the creator and preserver was worshipped 
at one time. But the Upanishadas put down Brahma-worship by 
creating a P&rabrahman, an all-pervading God. 

The ignorant and uninstructed mind hankers after a God who 
is to be worshipped and prayers to be oflFered to whom for inter¬ 
cession in his trials and tribulations. As such, pre-Upantshadic 
concq>tions were in existence among the minds of the people 
aM the time. From the pre-Buddhist age, the people were wor¬ 
shipping die Ohaityas (‘^Cheiya” in Jaina Amgas) and the Pkits 
R^igiosa (Asvatta tree) and local village deities. Then came 
the gorgeous worship of the idols in the temples. The 
Ciulkmiddfim, supposed to be the saying of the Buddha, gives 
niustmtiQQS of various kinds of wowhip tibat were prevalent at 
dbe time. The worship of the Guru or the leader of die sects 
was in practice even in diose remote times. The worship of 
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apotheosized persons are noted in the text as wdt Thus a vested 
intesrest was created around image-worship. This coidd neither 
be eradicated nor destroyed from the minds of ignorant people. 
Thus when Vadarayana discusses that God is impersonal as Well 
as personal (3.2.14-15) he had to leave a loop-hole by sayitm' 
that the ignorant people should worship God through a symbol 
(4,1.4), tho*ugh he disesteemed symbol worship. Yet, this 
saying became the ground of justification for all kinds of gro¬ 
tesque foiTOS of idolatry of latter days. 

Again, the Islamic conquest necessitated the worship of a persoitstl 
God Who accedes to the prayers of His devotees. Beside it, 
Bengal being the land of Mahayana Buddhism, idolatry had much 
scope in this province. Again, Sakti worship in the shape of 
various forms of images was introduced by the local Rajahs in 
comparatively recent times. All these interests buttressed by 
colossal amount of ignorance, took the form of Intte-Aryan 
religion as sanctioned by the Veda I It is no wonder that the 
ignorant and deluded people were not only told that the practice 
of S<^i was sanctioned in the Veda, but also the worship of Sakti, 
Radha and Krishna is traced from that source as well! 

On this field of intellectual degeneration, supported by vested 
interests of exploiting groups, burst forth the reform movement 
of the Brahmo Samaj. But the Brahmos rejected all the litanies, 
liturgies, rites and ceremonies of prevalent Hinduism. Their God 
was a non-anthropomorphic metaphysical expression yet put up 
as a personal one. They imported the God of the Unitarian 
Church of England and America in a Vedantic garb. Naturally, 
they suffer from the same defects as the Unitarian Church of the 
West. The Hindu mind is trained in daborate rituals and 
gorgeous festivals. Christianity has made up its deficiencies by 
the introduction of v/orship of the Christ-the-incamation as the 
mediator. Islam made up its deficiencies by the development of 
Sufism as the supplement to it. But the Brahmo Samaj created 
a void in the mind of the Hindu used to gorgeous rites and 
liturgies. Here is its trouble. An introduction of philosophical 
<fisquisition about transcendental yet personal nature of Godhood, 
cannot satisfy the minds of common men; on this account 
the Mahayanists in Tibet, China and Japan have developed the 
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conception of God. Similariy, the Jainas of to^y have develop* 
ed the conception of Godhood though it is an undefinable one. 
The same is the case with some of the Vedantists to whom 
Brahman is a quantity that cannot be expressed {Anirbachamya), 
hence they resort to popular Hinduism. But, the Brahmo Sama} 
could not give the substitutes to ail the conceptions that dwell in 
the Hindu mind. 

Keshabchandra understood the difhculty. It is said that after his 
meeting Ramakrishna, he changed his cult to devotional New 
Dispensation. He introduced ritualism and went to such an 
extreme that some of his outpourings were criticised by Max 
Mueller as of an “overwrought brain”. In this situaticm came the 
reaction known as the “Revival of Hinduism”. We must under¬ 
stand that revival before we throw stones at it. Dialectics of 
historical processes has brought it about. But, as we are always 
talking of Dialectics, hence we must be clear about it For an 
easy understanding of the H^elian formula we delineate the 
following: In Hegelian language, it is the opposition that any 
determination carries within itself. It is set aside by negating 
which is finally set aside by the negation of negation which is 
synthesis. Thus, thesis, antithesis and s>’nthesis together form 
the formula which is regarded by the Hegelians of both the 
schools as the secret of the development and reality. And this 
formula has been accepted by the advanced minds all over the 
thinking world. In the place of the formula of "dialectics”, Kant 
has said previously, that society advances through “antagonism”. 
Hegel says, "The history of the world is not die theatre of 
happiness, periods of hap(nness are the blank pages in it, for they 
are periods of harmony”.* Tlius, “to be” is an abstraction, but 
through the dialectical process it is "becoming**. Hence, every¬ 
thing Is "changing**. 

This Hegelian formula was developed by the left-wing Hegfdtans 
like Feuerbach, Kart Marx and others as "class-struggle" whidh 
has its basis in the socio-economic condition of the time. Again, 
the btqlopsts call dns formula as fhe "struggle for existence**. 


1. **Thef%itof)iiyeriS«tory”.p2& 
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As x-figmrds DiaIecttcal*Jii8torical>Materialism, its best eaqxMient 
J. Stalin has said the following; is called dialectical materia- 
Umi because its approach to the phenomena of nature, its 
method of sttidymg and apprehending them, is didecHcalt while 
its interpretation of the phenomena of nature, its conoeptioa of 
these i^enomena* its theory, is materialisHc. Historical Materia¬ 
lism is the extension of the principles of dialectical materialism 
to the study of social life, an application of the principles of 
dialectical materialism to the jdienomena of the life of 
society, to the study of society out of its history'*,* 
Again Stalin says, "Contrary to metaphysics, dialectics holds that 
internal contradictions are inherent in all things and phenomena 
of nature, for they all have their negative and positive sides. 
Something dying away and something developing, and that die 
struggle between these opposites, the struggle between the old 
and the new constitutes the internal content of the pnooess of 
development. The dialectical method therefore holds that the 
process of dc'/elopmcnt from the lower to the higher takes place 
not as a harmonious unfolding of phenomena, but as a disclosure 
of the contradictions inherit in things and phenomena, as a 
"struggle" of opposite tendencies which operate on the basis of 
those contradictions".” Again, Lenin has said, "In its proper 
m«ining, dialectics is the study of the contradiction within the 
very essence of things".* Further, he has srid, "Development 
is the 'struggle' of opposites”*” 

Thus fortified writh the knowledge about dialectics, we should 
proceed to analyze the social i^enomena of the time. When 
Reformation Movement was making a dean sweep of all Indian 
institutions, and the peo}^e were learning about English traditions, 
then dialectically arose the movement of Nationalism. The 
impact of the modern European, thought on the Indian mind has 
created a revolution in the mind of the latter. The first fruit was 

2. *TMalecfiail and Historiod hineririiMii**, p. 5. tBurmen BtUkliiiif 

Houw, Calcutta). 

3. Ibid: Op.-dt, pp. 9-10. 

4. Quoted iff Stafin: Op.-c)t, p. KX 

5. Mriit: "Selected Wbdii”, voL XX, pih iZ^ 
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the Reform Movement. Then the time-spirit brought tiie second 
fruit—^thc Renaissance. 

The Renaissance Movement began through literature, Be^- 
chandra Pal says that in a special $«i$e, Bankimchandra was 
‘the prophet’ of this renaissance. Hemchandra was ‘the poet* of 
this movement. The writer has narrated elsewhere that these 
men formed an organized attempt to instil patriotism and the 
idea of independence into the minds of the youngmcn. The 
‘Bangadarslum’, a Bengalee magazine started in 1873-74 by 
Bankimchandra, functioned the same purpose what, according to 
Bepinchandra Pal, “the French Encyclopaedists did for eighteenth 
century European thought and French literature”.® The effect 
of this literary renaissance was immense. Bankimchandra's 
writings aroused patriotic sentiments and began to fix the mind's 
eyes of the people towards what their ancestors did in the past 
in contrast with the dismal present. Again, Michael Madhusudan 
Datta struck a new chord in the literature. As already said, 
Keshabchandra’s reception in England aroused a race-pride. All 
these have vixirked together to create a new mental and moral 
atmosphere amongst men. Tlius a pride of one’s own ancestors 
arose in the minds of the people. In this way, a difference 
ensued in the time-lag of the time of starting the Reform 
Movement and that of the period which -we are describing 
here. 

The Bengal Bourgeoisie has become assertive and is becoming 
conscious of itself. In this matter, B. C. Pal again says, “The 
new generation of English-educated Bengalees had already 
commenced to advance themselves to positions of trust and res¬ 
ponsibility in the New Administration. In the learned professions 
of law and medicine also, they were gradually asserting them¬ 
selves as against the British members. A new spirit of indepen¬ 
dence and sdf-assertion was increasingly manifesting Itself in' 
the conduct and conversations of the English-educated Bengalee. 
^ these h»d already comn^^enced to provo)ce a racial oonfikt in 
the countiy. Hemchandra was, in a special sense, ffie poet of this 


4 B. C. Pal: “Memock* of ny the end TStae**, p. 884 
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attw conflict and of the new racial self>respect and. seosiflvt 
patriotism, bom of if’.’ 

Thus a dass-conflict between the Indian bout^geotsie and the aikn 
dominant bourgeoisie has inevitably begun. We have seen thai 
it was not strong at the time of K. G. Ghose and Kailaschandra 
Basu. In this way, the Add being ready, came Anandantohan 
Basu from England with the fame of being the first Indian 
Wrangler of the Cambridge University and Surendranath 
Banerjea, being tmjustly dismissed from the Civil Service, joined 
hands with him and both of them started the “Students’ Assigna¬ 
tion/’ Pal says that Surendranath’s eloquence and burning 
patriotism lent a new strength and inspiration to the student 
movement. 

Contrasting the two movements, the reform movement of Kcriiab- 
chandra and the political movement started by Surendranath, 
Pal says again, “Keshabchandra Sen’s appeal waa exclusively to 
the religious and moral sensibilities of the rising generation of 
his English-educated countrymen. But the education which they 
received in their schools and colleges had very seriously unsettled 
their faith not caily in the traditional religion of their own people 
but more or less in all religions. 'The Brahmo leader was able, 
therefore, to touch a comparatively small section of the rising 

3 rouths of his country.a large section of the educated 

intelligentsia of their time was left more or less cold by the 
Brahmo propaganda”.* 

On the other hand, Surendranath bsxmght a new message of 
freedom. He acquainted the youth of the country with the life 
and deed of the great Italian revolutionary, Joseph Mazsini. M 
the same time, the lives of Mazzini and Garibaldi were translated 
into Bengalee by Jogendranath Vidyabhusan. The ins{Mratioii 
,of Mazzini thrilled the youth for half-a-century or more. Thus, 
a new generationi began to grow with a yuetw outloc^ The Indo- 
Aryan mind was slowly moving away from dry reform move- 
mtots without proper eccmcantc background to esqpertments in 


7. & C. Pal: Op.>cii, p 228^. 
& B. C Pal: Qp-dt, pp 232-231. 
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the political held. Further, the fact to he noted here! is that» the 
movement started by Nabagopal Mitra called "‘Hindu Malta Mria” 
and his “National Paper" in the early seventies oi the Nineteenth 
Century,, evoked a national feeling in the minds of thinking 
persons. 

Again, the conflict of the interests of the conscious Indian 
bourgeoisie and that of the foreign one began to heighten the feel* 
ing of nationalism. Thus all these contributed to the awakening of 
national consciousness with a yearning for the past glory of the 
country. Hence, there is no wonder that the Renaissance brought 
a respect for the old culture and a veneration for the past. 
Indeed, the dialectical contradiction brought a fascination for the 
past known as Mediaevdism. This is called the “Reaction" by 
the reformers belonging to flie Brahmo Samaj. In this matter 
Pal again says, “Many things contributed to this reaction. The 
revival of mediaevalism in the Brahmo Samaj itself was certainly 
by no means the least powerful of these".* Theft in 1876 or 
thereabout came the Theosophic leaders from outside. Pal 
again says, “And the Theosophical Society whidi they founded 
was perhaps the most powerful of the forces that brought in 
this movement of Hindu religious revival and social reaction”.** 

In the meantime, the dialectics of Historical Materialism threw 
vsp Swam! Dayananda who gave a new interpretation of the 
scripture and the social laws emanating from it. For a time 
Swami Dayananda joined hands with the foreign theosopliic 
leaders presdously having failed to come to terms with Keshah- 
chandra Sen. Indeed, in those days Dayananda's movement was 
not in accord with the Reform Movement of Bengal as the 
latter is unvedic one. Again, I>a 3 mnanda threw overboard toe 
established interpretation of toe scripture and advocated toe 
doctrine of going back to toe Vedic days. Indeed, he tried to 
overstep ifte<fl«valism by going back to toe pristine Veda. To^ 
him, toe flme^ag between the both periods was not perc^itible. 
But it has been a reform movement in toe North since toat tone, 
thoi^ obtoddtred a retrograde accnctong to toe spirit uf toe 

JjTSmUQH# j!ypfifHlj|A 
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Thtts there have been dialectical contradictioiis in tho mubexialisttc 
hiitoiy of the country,<-~what is reformaticn in one part of the 
country is considered as retrogtossioa in another part. A|;iSin« 
according to the law of dialectics, every thesis bears contradictkiii 
within its own womb. If the reform movement has been 
progressive in certain matters, it bore oppositions within itsdf 
by denying the past and ignoring the socio-political sHuation of 
the time. In this way, cme of the laws of dial^cs,^^ “the Iaw 
of Interpenetration of Opposites” is clearly discernible here. 
Further, it has been in that state till the end of British rule f 
Taking a historical perspective it cannot be said that a certain 
person or some persons are responsible for the retrogression of 
the reform movements inaugurated by the Brahmo Samaj. On 
the other hand, the Brahmo Samaj, by sticking to a particular 
pattern of religio-social program and a particular world-view 
regarding the upliftment of the Indian people, has not bem 
to move along with the time-spirit We have seen that with 
the rise of the militant bourgeoisie and pari passu the socio- 
economic situation, the mind of the people began to turn towards 
the solution of the national question of bread and butter and its 
place tmder the sun. The Indo-Aryan mind began gradually to 
advance towards the fundamental question of natioiwl emancipa¬ 
tion. 

It is truism to say that those who were dubbed as “reactionaries** 
became the fathers of militant nationalism. To-day, they are 
respected as those who had the foresight of inauguratixig the 
national movement in its intellectual aspect which took practical 
shape two decades later. We must remember the rede ,that they 
{dayed in inspiring the revolutionary moveo^t of latter days. 
Thrir spiritual contributions to the movement of freedom is 
indelible in tiie history of India. The reformers, bripg fastened 
in their old peg of early nineteenth century particular rdig^ 
social program, cOuld not wander away from it ht the latter 
quarter of the same era. They raised a PranckensUiu of all 
r^l^s ttisA aoaall #dls whirit diey thought to be die root of 
the downfall of the Indian pec^le# and they were fri^tened 


11. r. JSagili: '"^iOiiieofclet ef Nactua^, p 2BL 
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when questson of indepencteot nationality came up.^ 
Unlese that spectre is removed, India cannot regain her 
political frecdom^that has been their dictum. It is true, 
that the memberti of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj were more 
advanced in the naatter of politics than those of Nababi<hian 
Brahmo Samaj to whom 'loyalty*' is a creed embossed In their 
dag of New Dispensation. The members of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj joined the Indian Association and their leaders 
were in the Indian National Congress. 

But the politics Of the Indian Association and the Congress of 
the time became a retrogressive one during the march of events. 
But apart from the Congress politics, the Brahmo Samaj fell 
back from the tumultuous onward march of Nationalism. In 
the latter-day militant national movement, the Brahmo Samaj 
failed to play an important role. Those youngmen of 
the Brahmo Samaj who joined the national movement in 
its revoluticmary or non-violent phase, had to change their 
mentality by being transformed by the solvent of nation¬ 
alism. The great Aurobinda Ghose, in latter-days known 
as the Saint of Pondicherry, who was one of the joint-inaugura- 
tors of the Revolutionary Movement in Bengal, became a member 
of the SamakMa society. The same is the case of Beshabandhu 
Chittaraojan Das whose exuberant nationalism could not be 
contained in the Brahmo Samaj. The ^ame is the case with a 
well-known revolutionary leader, Devabrata Basu, later on known 
as Swami Pragnananda of the Ramakrishoa Mission.'* 

12. In 1907 before the present writer was inoueerated in Jail as the editar of 
the "Yufantar'' he met late Fandit ^tvnath Sastri, the minister 
of the Sadbaran Brahmo Samaj on tlK street. Pandk Snatri 
previously knew him as an ardent reformer, but the writa' later on 
ny ioitung the revolutianaiy movement eluM him. Hence he asked 
the writer:. *'What are you doing now-a-daya?” Ihe writer told 
hhn about his work. said that a group of youngmen used to 
come to him who praise chtgger-play, etc.. w)m are they now. 
Tim writer anewemd. Iht^ are aktebt, thw are woridng. Then 
> > he said, n am thinli^ that after eii^oion of the British, will 
you idile to govern yuurarif?* tlie aame Ftendtenateht atSt 
hovered over them ev6i oaring the faef^y of ''Swadeshi'’ ns a aia- 

is. matter, the writer la Mwaldhg ttm personal mtperienoe. ThCM! 

were no reomka lor the freedom movesnent of Bengal from the 
Brahmo Snuj wheh the mowement was in foil farce tnmrit in the 
beginringtltera wriaalnr'eonvifftetntheantlomdcaase. . 
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Nattooftlisla m India like elsewliere di^s a num iiaturall}^ lowatdia 
the past history of the country. Simple anti-Briti$h feeling, if 
not enough to make a man a lover of lus country. He must have 
roots in it. But the Reform Movement inaugurated by the Brahmo 
Samaj had no roots in the soil. The eclectic Brahmo Samaj having 
no roots in the soil, began to vwther away. It is sad> but it if 
true. Dialectics of Historical Materialism is accountable for it. 
Those who blame the Hindu Revivalists and Swami Vivekananda 
for what they call “reaction" but what is "renaissance" in actua}i1y» 
do not realize that till the last days of British rule, the Brahnio 
Samaj had been die bulwark of political reaction. The very 
independence of India has proved that their thesis was not correct. 
Antitheses have contradicted that thesis, though synthesis is not 
yet in sight. 

A propos the topic of Reformation versus Reaction, we (|uote an 
Indian diplomat of repute, Sardar Panikkar, who,' comparing the 
changes that have taken place in Eastern Asia by the impact of 
Europe on the same, says, "When the Asian peoples recovered 
from the 'first intoxication of the West', as Yone Naguchi^* called 
it, they were able to fall back and find sustenance for their 
intellectual self-respect in a culture which had attracted some of 
the superior minds of the West. In fact, while resistance to 
political domination of Europe provided the motive force of the 
new nationalism, its justification and strength lay in a grovring 
appreciation of its own culture to which European scholarship 
had also materially contributed".’* 

By taking a broad view on the historical horizon of the ancimt 
countries of Asia of modem time, we find that widi the awakening 
of national respect in the minds of these historical peof^es, they 
had to fall back on their past culture to draw sustenance for the 
present-day struggle for existence vis-iMns the Western dominance. 
India is not alone to be blamed on this score. And this craze 
for head-long rush to Ocddetxtalism was checked in Japan by 
traditt<nia]ist reaction which the ShiiUo teaching emphasized, as 

14. A fiotod Japanese poet who visiled India befism the war. 

15. K. M. Faididtar: **Aila and imSamaT,» lidsi 
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Admitted by Panikkar/* and in India the scHCtUed ^'Reviva- 
lism” which, -wdien properly evaluated, is nothing hut: aggressive 
nationalism in its cultural aspect. It cut across the Indian whirl¬ 
pool of conservatism of the Indian Pharisees and the intoxica¬ 
tion of the mind of the Indian Sadducees by the strong drink of 
Westerm dviliaation. It awakened respect for India's hoary 
culture and reinstated sdi-esteem in their mind. This so-called 
reaction in India cured the Indian mind like the similar condition 
of the Japanese mind d>out which Nagudhi said, "When we awoke 
from that intoxication sadder and even inclined to despise our¬ 
selves" How true was this in Indian situation of the time! • 



VI 


RAMAiCRlSHNA PARAMHANSA 

As this book is no apologia for any creed or sect, but a narration 
of the current events that finally led to the triumphant emergencer 
of Swami Vivekananda, the disciple of Ramakrishna Paramhansa,. 
a few words pertinent to the latter is noted down here. As there 
are books in galore in Bengalee and in English pertaining to his 
life and history, it is extraneous to our task to repeat them here. 
Only a few salient points are delineated in this i^ace. 

From all the facts collected about him, this much can be gathered 
that Brahmananda Keshabchandra Sen and Rev. Hestk, the 
Principal of the General Assembly's Institution (now-a-days called 
the Scottish Church College) were first responsible for making 
Ramakrishna known to the public. It has been already narrated* 
that Rev. Hestie told his students to go and visit the Brahman 
devotee of Dakshineswar who gets “trance". Probably he heard 
from Keshabchandra about Ramakrishna. Keshabchandra 
after meeting Ramakrishna was attracted to him. He had the 
frankness and boldness to propapte Ramakrishna's name in his 
organ “The Indian Mirror” from 1875. It was Keshid)chandra 
who first collected the sayings of Ramakrishna and published 
them.* 

It is said by some that the title “Paramhansa” was given by 
Keshabchandra himself. As early as 1875, 14th May, in 
“Dharma Tattva”, the Bengalee organ of Keshab, we find 
a sketch of the life of "Ramakrishna Paramhansa". It is 
only a bigoted purbHnd stickler pf forms that could not find 
in him the traits of a "Paramhansa” as delineated in mediaeval 
iriigiotts books. But he was above that description. It is said 
even that the name Ramakrishm was not his original one. He 


1, *Sri RaandErtehna PaiaaihsiiMi' (hi coatnapom m). 9y 

nadi and S^anteta Daa (in Banialtai* 
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was named ^‘Gadadhar Chattopadhyaya"* as is niazilfest in an 
illegible handwriting of his.* 

As regards the relation between both the religious preachers, the 
organ of Keshab, “The Indian Mirror,” in its 9th October issue 
1881, says, “Eriday was the day set apart for our autumnal 
festival. So we went to Dakshineswar to pass a few hours in a 
friendly talk with the good Paramhansa, with whom our 
readers have become probably quite familiar by this time. He 
loves our minister.... The first thing that greets our eyes is a pro¬ 
found, respectful, sincere and affectionate bow on each side and 
tiKn the complete immersion of the saint in a few minutes' trance. 
That is the work of love. He regains his consciousness little 
by little and when he is half-awake begins the conversation as 
edifying in its nature as it is marked by all the humour and 
humility that characterize a genuine son of God. The subject 
of our talk on Friday last was the renunciation of self, a topic 
which he always likes to descant upon. Two obstacles, accord¬ 
ing to him, lie in the path of spiritual regeneration—^the love of 
woman and the love of money, and on this day he discussed 
whether it was possible for a regenerated man to live in the 
world and yet be above it. Those who affect piety are not 
necessarily above the world. But one who is freed from self, 

remains in the world like a cord that is burnt.in other words 

the liberated soul moves about in its ^airs, and retains every 
semblance of the ego, and yet it is not in reality the ego, but 
something above it.” Again, “The Indian Mirror” in its 11th 
December 1881 issue says, “The Paramhansa of Dakshineswar 
is rousing the spirit of Devotion and spreading the love of God 
among the educated classes in the City”. Again, “The New 
Dispensation”, in its 8th January 1882 issue says, “Those who 
have watched the later phases of religious thought and life in 
Calcutta, mtKtt have bm struck to find how the v^erahle 
Earaihliansa of Dakshinesw^ is serving as a marvellous ccMQnect- 
ing link between the Hindus and the Brahmos of the Nerw Dis¬ 
pensation. There have been a series of rdigkms meettngs of hde 

Vide the frontMedi Handwtidag photo b given in the above* 
mentieitied txmc. 
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in the houses of respectable Hindus, in which the representatives 
of the two communities were harmoniously trended to^iether so 
as to form a unity of thought and devotion, which was alike 

striking and interesting*.. Learned pandits, educated youths, 

orthodox vatshnavas and yc^s gather in numbers. What this 

sfaritual fusion and Ihrii^f union may lead to in the end who can 
divine? The ways of the Lord are past iindiiig out*' Hsus 
Ramakrishna led a non-sectarian life of devotion. 

Again, Paricharika, a Bengalee organ of the New Dispensation 
(Brahmo Samaj of India) in its issue of August 1886, while 
announcing the death of Ramakrishna says among other things: 
'‘A devotee like him who is lust-conquering, other-worldly 
{vairagi) and a great yogi is not seen anywhere- He used to 
laugh, weep, dance and his nature was simple like a boy..,. He 
was polite per excellence. He was the first to make nomaskar 
(salutation with folded hands) to any one who met him, an(\ 
used to show respect and reverence to womankind in whom he 
saw God in mother's form... Acharya Keshabchandra Sen intro¬ 
duced him to the public. Seeing him. the Acharya recognized him 
and was especially attracted to him, likewise Ramakrishna also 
became enamoured of him. The Acharya was specially benefitted 
by the life of the Paramhansa and the Paramhansa also was 
specially benefitted by the life of the Acharya," 

Further, the musical apostle-disciple of Keshabchandra Sen, 
Trailokyanath Sanyal, in his "Keshab Charita” (Life of Keshab) 
says: "By the exchange of religious ideas of these two great men 
(Mahatmas) Brahmo Samaj has made great progress ip the 
matter of devotion (Bhakti)...the Bhakti fervour and the expres¬ 
sion of motherhood of God that is being expressed to-day in the 
Brahmo Samaj, is due mainly to the influence of Ramakrishna 
Paramhansa......again, the influence of Keshsd) has refined the 

religious life of the Paramhansa. Formerly, he did not accept 
the iree-will or responsibility of man, also tte ability of a house¬ 
holder to acquire Bhakti and renundadon. ...Now, 1^ works as a 
support of the Brahmo Samaj in an unsectarian way. Hie 
re^ous world has much benefitted by the union of both." 

Anodier disdple of Keshabchandra, tJpadhyaya Gofirgohinda 
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Rai, in his '*Acharya Keshabchandra"" says: "*Thh meetii^ of 
Faramhansa and Keshabchandra was an auspidotis union. This 
union was not possible two days later or two days earlier. When* 
ever any new thought has arisen in the mind of Keshabchandra, 

the necessary preparation has come to him voluntarily. 

Keshabchandra Icnew how to use the means sent to him by God. 
...Though he (Faramhansa) is a worshipper of Sakti, a Hindu- 
jogt, yet forsaking early all hostile attitude to other religions, 
respected all the founders of religions and accepted them as incar¬ 
nations of God. His room was adorned with the pictures of all the 
Mahatmas. Getting such a man, Keshab was beyond joy, and 
their mutual visit became of daily occurrence.” 

Again, Pandit Shivnath Sastri, the minister of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, has said in his autobiography, that after meeting 
Ramakrishna the idea that gained uppermost in his mind was 
that religion is one, its forms are different. ”Ramakrisluia used 
to express the fact of this liberalism and universalism of rdigion 
oft and anon. An illustration of it I remember dearly. Once 
I took my Christian clergy friend of Bhowanipur to Dakshineswar 
to visit Ramakrishna, When I told him, ‘Sir, this Christian 
frimd of mine has came to see you*, Ramakrishna, hearing it, 
bowing touched his head on the ground and said, ‘My hundred 
prmams to the feet of Jesus Christ*. Seeing it, my Christian 
friend was astonished and asked: 'Sir, vdiat do you think of 
Jesus when you are bowing at his feet’ The answer was, ‘Why,' 
an incarnation (owotor) of God*! Then Ramakrishna explained 
^at he meant by an avatar*’. Finally, Sastri said, ‘T have greatly 
realized the universalism of relig^ by mixing with Rama- 
kridma”. 

After die death of Ramakrishna, the “Suiava Samachar and 
Kusadaha*', a Bengalee paper started by Keshabchandra Seta, noted 
die followtng in its issue of 27th August 1886: “On last Monday 
■(23rd August, 1886) at 9 o’dock in die morning a sanMrimia party 
started from 13, Simla Street caitying the ashes of Ramakrii^ina 

Faramhansadeva in a copper jwt.\ .lastly two preachers of 

N<U>abu^m (Kesludichaitdra’s Brahmo Samaj) follo^^ the suite 
with downcast heads. Hie |ar was laid in the brickbuilt 
hr^krir of the pliiilh and after Uodng flowers on it many made 
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itraiiainA^ Then Utsab took f^ce in Ihe garden <sf 
Babtt Jadnoath Mitxa.’' 

Ftntheri the '*Dhanna Tattva/* the Bengalee, organ of dm 
Nabahtdhan Brahmo Samaj, in an obitnaiy announced the foUovT' 
ing in its iastie of 31st Ai^st, 1886: ‘*On Thursday evening' 
before Bhadroisab (7th Bbadra) Bhai Trailokyanath Sat^ai gaw 
a discourse on the life of the late Paramhansa. That day morning 
at 7 o'clock, a special prayer service was hdd at Devalaya for 
Paramhansa. All the preachers spent tlmt day by going bare^ 
footed and eating vegetarian food {Havtshyomnay*. Thus tho 
preachers of the Brahmo Samaj of India, latterly known aa 
Nababidhan Brahmo Samaj, observed the usual Hindu form of 
mourning during the funeral service held after his demise. Then 
the paper continues: “Some prcaninent Brahmos of Nababidhan 
followed the funeral bier at the burning place. At die front of 
the procession was carried the ensigns of Trident (Trisuh) and 
Omkar of Hinduism, the Khamti of Buddhism, the Crescent of 
Islam and the Cross of Christianity.... At the burning place, Bhat 
Trailokya sang sitting by the side of the holy dead body... .Its 
the afternoon, Bhai Trailokyanath Sanyal, accompanied by two 
or three preachers and other lay'>Bralunos, went to the ptaoe 
of Samadhi. l%ere Bhai Girisbcbandra Sen read the utterancxt' 
of Ramakrishna and Bhai Trailokyanath Sanyal sang a few sofi^ 
rdating to God as the mother". Then the same paper saya, diat 
“many preachers of Nababidhan observed the usual Hindu mode 
of mourning for 3-4 days." 

Itie “Dhanna Tattva" in the same issue in a leader on “Late Hama- 
krisbna Paramhansa" said, “what a misfortune has come to our 

country!.'The sadhus who had close touch with the Acharya-* 

deva began to disappear one by one after his demise (8th January, 
1884). The Sikh gtira Nagaji of Dumraon died, the Paobaribiha 
of Ghazipur has hidden him:^f, the Naga Sanyasi of Halchhari 
died just alter the demise of the Acharyadeva. He, wi^ whom 
Acliaryadeva had most Intimato omnection and friendship, he, who 
was a special Hmb of Bidhm (reHgion), that jewel of a sadhtt 
mahatma Ramakrishna Paramhansa has asceniM to Heaven" 
Then the paper gives a life-sketch of Ramakrishna. It says, that 
"for 8 years of austere practice of due to gomg mtkmt 

12 
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food and sleep, he emaciated his body* He did not practise yoga 
according to the fixed rules of yoga sastra. He fdlowed various 
ways of sadhana to conquer the senses, to dean the nsxnd and 
to acquire vriragya. Sometime he made sadhana as a female 
companion (sakti) of God by dressing himself as a woman, some* 
time dressed as a Mohammedan he ate onion and recited the name 
of Allah, sometime impersonating as a Hanuman-monkey by 
wearing a tail, he recited the name of Rama... .The description of 
Srimatbhagavata regarding the exalted condition of a bhakta is 
discernible in the life of Ramakrishna. His God was a mixture 
as Sakaira and Nirakara. He used to say that he never believed 
in Kali made by hands: His Kali was Chimna>^. ‘My mother 
is ghana Satchidananda’ he used to say. He never wore gerua 
the outward badge of a sadhu; many a time he has been seen 
wearing bIack*bordcrcd dhoti (cloth). It is true that he used to 
bear Brahmanical sacred thread on his shoulder, but sometime 
he used to throw it away as a bondage of life. His nephew 
Hridaya protected him by following like a shadow. He used to feed 
him, made him wear dotiies, and put on the sacred diread again 
when he tised to throw it off”. From this description we sunnise 
that he never completely cast off his Brahmanical sacred thread. 
Again, Krishnakumar Mitra, a member of ffie Sadharan Bndimo 
Samaj has said the following in his aixtobiograi^y: ^‘AribaTya 
Keshahchandra, Pandit Shivnath Sastri and other Brahmos 
brought Ramakrishna out of his unkncmm room of DaksMneswar 

and made him public, and gave him the title 'Paramhansa*. 

Narendranath was attracted to him by his simple and devofimial 
life. It is true ffiat Narendranath became the disci|^ of Rama* 
krishna, but this disciple made Ms guru ‘unsectarian*." 

Another person who had been a frequenter of the Brahmo 
Samaj, wrote in an artide in the Bengalee magastne called 
"Prdiasi" in Fslgun 1342 B.S. ffiat one day, conung to Kamal 
Kuffr (Kediab'f residence) Ramakrishna says, ‘'You see Keshab, 
hf coming to you my fourteea goddess Kali mdts down 
in water fike a salted doll. 1 beemne a wordiipper of ffie formless 
nne (NIrakar)*',. He also says, Aat "he u^ to condemn the 
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otftward signs of wearing perm doth, wearing of heads imd 
sioearing the body with Hhk, etc."* 

Again, Nagendranath Gupta the wdl^knovm i^iemteur in hta 
book, “Rejections and Reminiscences** 1947, has narrated, that 
in the steam<4>oat trip of Ramakrishna with Kesbabchandia in 
which party he was present, the following conversation took place 
between Keshabchandra and Ramakrishna: **The next incHueitt 
he lost all interest in the peo{^e present and began to ^)eak of 
the various ways in which he used to perform his sadhatm. And 
so the marvellous monologue went on until the Paramhansa began 
to speak of the Nirakara (formless) Brahman. He repeated 
the word Nircdiara two or three times, and then quietly passed 

into Samadhi.while the Paramhansa remained unconsdous, 

Keshabchandra Sen explained that rcccntiy there had been some 
conversation between himself and Paramhansa about the Nirakara 
Brahman, and that the Paramhansa appeared to be profoundly 
moved*’. 

Again, in ‘*Ved€gvya^\ the organ of Hindu revivalism in its issue 
of February 1888, the editor says that he first saw Ramakrishna 
at the place of Pandit Sasadhar Tarkachudamani. Further he 
says, “We used to visit him frequently to hear his nectar4ike 

instructions.we used to see his place frequented by men of all 

religions. Besides Christian, Mussalman, Buddhist, Brahiao, 
Jaina, Hindu, countless men of other religions used to come to him 
and respcctfufly bowed at his feet. We have seen Keshab- 
Chandra, the originator of Navabidhan Brahmo religion, sitting 
widi devotional attitude near his feet.*' 

Now, let us hear what the direct disciples of Ramakrishna say. 
The "Tattva Manjari**, the organ of Ehr. Ramchandra Datta, the 
house-hdder disciple of Ramakrishna, in its issue of August* 
September says: “That mahatma whose real name we do not 
know and the name by which he is known in this prorince is 
not the real one, and there will be a change of ideas if marked 
with the name. But there is no opfion. That great man who was 
known to the pidilk as Ramakrlrima Paramhansa existed as the 
Great Cause of this paper. By his grace we have preach»l Ms 
ideas and opmions. 

“*rbe sadhus used to call Ramakrishna as Pafamfiansa^ and it is 
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to be surmised that Totapuri gave him that title- He ttsed to 
get a sectarian name when he made sadhma accor^ng to the 
tenet of that sect. But he hid it so carefully that we never 
got an inkling of it... Really, he could not be fit in any sect. 
But it is a truism that all sects were his. Ramakrishnadeva 
acknowledged God to be one without a second, and perceived him 
everywhere. He instructed everyone to that purport. For this 
reason, he could mix with every sect as their own. In that time 
it was scaircely possible to recognize him to be of another religious 
persuation..... .nobody before Ramakrishna condensed all the 
sadhams into one or pushed it^'. Again, in the “Reminis- 
censes of Saradasundari Devi”, the mother of Keshabchandra 
Sen, she says, ”1 liked him (Ramakrishna) very much... One 
day I accompanied Keshab to Dakshineswar. He said, ‘you see 
mother, with great difficulty I have got Mother, but it seems that 
by mixing with Keshabi that hold is going to be lost, perhaps 
in the end I come to Nirakara’.”* 

Further, let us hear of a monk-disciple of Ramakrishna, Swami 
Saradananda. He says, “I have already said how the leaders of 
the Brahmo Samaj of India beginning from the first acharya 

Keshabchandra to others.have been benefitted by the ideal of 

staimch respect for their own rdigton and sacrifice of every¬ 
thing for God. Now the question is: did Thakur (Ramakrishna) 
learn anything by coming in contaiftt with Keshabchandra 
and other Brahmos? Many of the devotees of Ramakrishna 
will not hesitate to say ‘no’ to the query. But t^ rule of 
exchange is seen current in this world. Hence, it is un¬ 
doubtedly unreasonable to say that Thakur did not leant 
anything by coimng in contact with the Brahmo Samaj which 
is founded on Occidental ideology and training. For this reasem, 
our impression is dififerent We say that while tr 3 rmg to give the 
Brahmo Samaj his spiritual es^wriences, the Thakur learnt many 
things himself. It ts our duty to discuss here about the matter 
that be learnt from them as the mult of this contact... 

4. 'The rezoiiikixooes of ^mlasondwri Devi, the mother of Keshab** 
edited by JCfKidrilBl Khastagir. 

& Srf Ranuhridhaa l^^^ pt V. Ch. 11, pp. 4445. 
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Thusi so far we have ihrawn tihe fncttire of Raka^orisliiia 
Paramhansa from vaiioos sottrces. In gomg through ah the 
retards of various persons and sects we arrive at the reaute 
that Ramakrishna was not the ordinary type of Sadku as generally 
understood or seen by the Hindus. He was unassuming, polite 
to all irrespective of caste or creed. He never wore any badge 
of religious distinction which marks a sectary. To him every 
religion is a path to salvation. He acknowledged the neW'fangted 
Brahmo religion as a way to attain God. After kirtana while 
making pranams to God and the Bhaktas, he never forged to mskt 
pranams to the modem Brahmognanis (Brahmos)”.* He dis¬ 
suaded his disciple Jogen (Jogananda) from getting into the 
hands of Hatha-yogis as Hatha-yoga does not lead any person 
anywhere to God.^ He persuaded Niranjan (Niranjananatida) 
to cease to act as a medium in the seances of the spiritualists.* 
He spoke of *siddha^ —miracle-mongering as obstacle to attain¬ 
ment of God.® *'Siddhi” according to him does not help resdlza- 
tion of God.*® He was against the profession of a Guru," and 
he had aversion for the learning that makes a priest.** Again, 
he was severely against current priesthood.** Thus his religion 
was a straightforward faith in God. He believed that salvaticm 
lies through devotion. 

We have already seen that his chief house-holder disciple, 
Dr. Ramachandra Datta has said, that ‘*he could mix witii every 
sect as their own”. As a result he had disciples from non-Hindu 
communities. As an illustration wo quote the following from 

6. Ibid: Op. dt, pt V, I, pp. 22-23. 

7. Ibid; Op. dt, pt 11, pp. 104405; pt m, pp. 29^. 

8. Ouiudas Barman; “Sri Sri Ranuikridtuui Charita”, pt I, pp. 215-SIO; 

also Ba^onthanath Sanyat: “Sii Sri iRanudmthmXllanuka’’, p. 312, 

9. “Sri Sri Ramidcrislina Kathamrita*' by M., pt IV, pp. 149-150. 

IOl '*Sri Sri Bamakrhhna Lilapnaanga*', pt HI, p. 258; pt. V, p. 198. 

11. “Sri ^ Hasadcriduia Kathwniita" by M., pt IL p. 15: pt IV, p. 157, 
“Seddia", Novendier, 1888, quoted m *'Rai»8cn«iia PluaiBliaiMi (la 
oontexnporary eyes}“, p. lOt 

tZ ‘The Indian Miner", 10 September, 1886r **Diiarmalattvi“, 31 Aoguit, 
1886; “Sri Sri Ibuiritrieiiiia Ijlsprammn”, vuL II, p. 58. 

IS. Ttemiumtva", 16Sepfeember, 188^,^q«Rted in ^HaBiifcihlian 
haiMHi" (In co o tem po rary eyes), p. 77. 
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Sri Sasliibbusaii Samanta oi Dakshineswari wiiose lather was a 
devotee of Ramakrlshna, and who himself as a hoy freqtiCQtiy 
kept his company. He in his book dealing ^out the reminis* 
censes^* of Ramakrishna, has given a picture of a group of his 
devotees composed of Hindus and Moslems. In the addenda 
of this book he says. '*In the hrst part, the photos of Srijukta 
Beptnehandra Bhattacharya^ Srijukta Narandiandra Ghose, Sri 
Sheikh Abdul Sobhan and Sri Sheikh. Barakatulla are given. But 
how Ramakrishnadeva has played in what mood with them, will 
be narrated in the second part. Agaitv in what time and what 
for, late Sheikh Namdar and Sheikh Kamdar, Sheikh Macham* 
moila. Sheikh Khetir Mistri. Sheikh Mayaraddi Molla and other 
mahatmas have played with what feeling of bhakti will be narrated 
in the second part”.'®*^ 

This evinces clearly that Ramakrishna had Moslem devotees. 
This is further corroborated by the fact that in 1902, after the 
demise of Swami Vivekananda, the writer's elder brother 
Mohendranath once coming back from Belur Math, narrated to 
mother, that the son of a Moslem disciple of Ramakrishna came 
to visit the Math. He was a Sub-R^istrar in the Sundarbans 
area. Even it is narrated by his biographers that he had a 
Christian devotee who after meeting him practised yoga in the 
Himalayas. 

This liberality drew all sorts of persons around him. It was.a 
section of liberal bourgeoisie that came to him. The members 
of the middle class, who according to the standard of die time 
were dubbed radicals went to the reformers' camp; but those 
who were not reformers, yet were not hide-bound Sanatanists, 
used to frequent his places The conservative members of vested 
interests calling them^ves orthodox, have shunned every liberal 
movement since the days of Sri Chaitanya. It was the liberals 
who dustered round him as his !atter*day disdfdes. 

The bourgeoisie of the latter part ol the nineteenth century 
wu dounderutg in the cros8<urt«iits of radonalistn ol dm West 

14* *^Sfi Sri Smioirishiui Lgataxtva". pt. 1' (is Bengalee). 

Mr It scons the oaeMnl part aetar caaie out due to the dooiss of the 
audwr* 
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and die medismlisni of the East Hie reformers were sweq^mg 
the past overboard^ But already dialectical contradiction has set in. 
Cry has been raised: *'Halt, don't let the Indian past be forgotten'^ 
In betwe^ the currents stepped in Ramakrishna. Of course, his 
ideologies were medissval. His religious training and experiences 
had mediaeval inspixation. Hindu sects that he came in contact 
with were mediaeval in their origin. He was acqwunted with the 
ideologies of this period. Hinduism that he knew was the epigon* 
ous product during the long period of slavery. 

In the period of Indo-Aryan epigonous religious experiences, 
North India has passed through momentous changes in political, 
social and religious matters. Foreign conquest has ushered in 
new problems. It was a period of life and death struggle with 
the Hindus. During this momentous period there was a trend 
of dialectical interpenetration of the opposites. There were cross¬ 
currents of two different thoughts commingling to form a synthesis. 
On the one hand, the Stmta movements led by Kabir, Nanak, 
Rajjabji, Dadu, Sheikh Farid, etc., were trying to make a synthe¬ 
sis between Hindu and Moslem religious ideologies; on the odier 
hand the fanaticism of the Moslem ruling class being reacted by 
the conservatism of the Hindu vested interests, produced bigotry 
which acted as deterrants to the desired goal. Thus dialectical 
contradictions in the historical materialism of the period created 
antitheses. In this way, negations stepped in and are still continu¬ 
ing, Thus, while the antitheses between the two warring groups 
were intervening to bring about the desired negation of negation, 
the foreign pressure was bringing the hitherto warring Hindu sects 
together in a lump called by the foreigners as Imd-parasH i.c., 
idolaterous people. Thus, this genera! nomendature of the religi¬ 
ons of the conquered peoples, die Hindis^^t is called in moderR 
perlance, “Hinduism"! 

The result of this pressure from outside created a seeming 
synthesis of the Indian sects. For diat reason, Krishna, Rama, 
Kali, Tara, etc., were all regarded nltimatdly as <me, as different 

Iff It seems that ha ortler to dhtlngiillii tlm Indian oanvwta ffom the 
idelatera the wonS is invented, wtdle die Ixi^&na in isnend 

are called Hindis. 
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manifestation^ of the Supreme. Deity. The Buddhiat goddesses 
like Ekajata^ Tara, Ugratara, found niches in Bndunanical 
Pantheon as Kali, etc. Buddhist-Tantric practices wete christened 
as ‘'sakti-cult'’ by the Agambagishes. Buddhist rites we^ acci^>ted 
in the neo’smritis, etc. Thus, there is no wonder that the latter- 
day sects during Moslem rule got a superficial coloring of syn¬ 
thesis. Yet, at heart there is no love lost between the Krishnaites 
and the Ramattes in Upper India, the same being the case with the 
Saktas and the Vaishnavas in Bengal. Ramaprasad the great 
devotee of Kali was once taken to a RasUla ground. He bowed 
to Krishna by singing: "My mother has become an enjoyer of 
the (Rasbehari) by coming to VHndabimc^*. In this way, 
he temporarily identified the two gods of the rival sects as one 
with different manifestations. But this seeming s)aithe8is in 
Hegel’s language is a "superficial and sensuous one.” Indeed it 
is a sort of Theocraskt i.e., fusing one god with another, that 
has been formed during the Moslem rule. Surely this Theocrasia 
is not a synthesis.^' 

On the contrary, in the South, where there have been no foreign 
pressure, the diflFerence between the Smartas (Saiyas) and the 
Vaishnavas, are as shaip in every way as between the Hindus 
and the non-Hindus in the North. Hence, we see that during 
the long period of foreign rule, no real negation of negation 
has been brought about in rdigious ideologies. The seeming 
unity of different gods, and the sects is not the S3mthe$i3 
we are looking for in the Indian history. As Ramakrishna 
has been influenced by mediaeval conceptions, hence it can¬ 
not be upheld that he has arrived at the synthesis of all 
religions. "Every religion is good for its devotee” does not 
negate the contradictions that have come in the way of Indo-Aryan 
religious expcrioiccs. To say that God is formless (Nirakara) 
as well an anthropomorphic (Sahara) is not the synthesis. 
Truly, Hegel said, "There is po antithesis in the mind of a 
Hindu”.** This characteristic follows the Hindu in all {biases 

17, ftoarding the hnpMt of TAceereite see H. G. Wells: *Ttie 
ql Jl*. »*W7. 

is. Vide ’Thilowfilty «r 
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of his life's activity. As a result« he has not been able to fonn 
a homogeneous nationality. Real synthesis which is die negation 
of negation of existing contradictions in religious Hfe of the 
Indians is yet far away. 

The chief characteristic of Ramakrishna's teaching was his 
emphasis on universalism of religion. He expressed this faith 
in his own unsectarian way. His chief disci{^e Swami 
Vivekananda says, “He would eat and dress like a people he 
wanted to understand, take their initiation and use their language.” 
“One must learn”, he said, “to put oneself into another man’s 
very soul.” And this method was his own!'* It seems he had 
a mental Theocrasia of his own. 

The writer, besides the disciples of Ramakrishna, in his early 
youth, knew Brahmos and leaders of other organizations who 
knew Ramakrishna very well. The writer heard lots of incidents 
about Ramakrishna's life from them. These Brahmo gentlemen 
mixed freely with him. To him all sects and castes and classes 
were welcome. But it must be said here, that an attempt is being 
made in some quarter to depict him as a conservative Brahman 
who followed the taboo-prohibitions of neo-smriti of Navadvipa 
Brahmanical orthodoxy in his habits of life. But there are 
definite lecorded testimonies that he was above those inhibitive 
injunctions.*® It is clear that by casting away the universalism of 
Ramakrishna, the orthodox Brahmanical priestcraft is engulfing 
Ramakrishnaism. A religion is judged by the influence it exerts 
on the society by leading it to a definite goal of life. Hence it is 
to be said, that unlike the reform movements of the present and 
of mediaeval days, Ramakrishnaism has not moulded the society 
according to its own ideal. It is following the old beaten 
Brahmanical rut. Here, we close the chapter by noting that if the 
non-sectarian and universal spirit that Ramakrishna preached, 
had been applied in the national aspect of life, then perhaps a 
good deal of sectarian rancour which appeared later on in the 
country, would have not arisen. 

19. Nivedita: “The Master as I saw him”, p. 229. we have already seen 

that this bit of iidommtion talhes with what Dr. Ramdnndra Datta, 

a bouse-hoider disciple of Ramakrishna jdven. 

20. Vide Sri M. “Kathamrita”, vol. V. 
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As a postscript it should be mentioned here that Ramakrishna 
left many house-holder disciples, admires as well as some young 
disciples, who were more or less of teen age. Some of these 
disciples and admirers used to frequent the Brahmo Samaj. The 
house-holder disciples took charge of him during his illness, and 
the youngmen nursed him to his last moment. 

After the demise of Ramakrishna, these youngmen took the vow 
of monasticism and located their sanctuary at first at Baranagar, 
then to Alumbazar and finally to Belur. They became the nucleus 
of the Ramakrishna sect of monastic order. Two interesting 
episodes took place before this monastic group became well-known 
to the public. The above-mentioned Haramohan Mitra told the 
writer that after the demise of Ramakrishna, Pandit Bejoychandra 
Goswami tried to draw these young recluses within his fold. It 
seemed that he had cut off his connection with Sadharan Brahmo 
Sainaj by that time and had formed a group of his own. But 
he failed in his attempt at seduction. It was said that he confessed 
that “but for this youngman Naren, I would have succeeded in 
drawing them to me“- The writer’s elder brother Mahendranath 
says that Pandit Goswami, then known as Jatiabaha, used to come 
to Dr. Ramchandra's house. But he never came to Baranagar. 
The second bit of news as once narrated by Swami Akhandananda 
and verified by another Swami, and also by Sri Mahendranath 
Datta, that the great leader Surendranath Banerjea approached 
these young monks to help him in national work. But the young 
monks refused to be drawn to politics. It was evident that politi¬ 
cal workers could not be found in those days, hence Surendranath 
had to look around for workers. 






VII 


JOURNEY ABROAD 

Much has been bitten and said regarding Swami Vivekananda’s 
representation of orthodox Hinduism in the Parliament of 
Religions hdd at Chicago in 1895 A. 0. The Brahmanical priest' 
hood raged and fumed against him as it is forbidden to a Hindu 
to cross the “Black water”. The educated Hindus, amaamgly 
ignorant of their own culture and religion, looked askance, and 
criticized him as deviating from the orthodox representation of 
Smatam dharma. Strange it is, that some leading men of his 
owm caste were up in arms against him. They vituperated him 
in the papers. They caricatured him in the Theatre. They 
criticized his interpretation as not in consonance with the orthodox 
interpretation. To these custodians of Hinduism, the stuff in¬ 
culcated in their mind by the ignorant and interested priesthood 
is the true aspect of Hinduism. 

The fact that a Hindu in a monk^s gairb went to represent 
Hinduism in a foreign country was undmmt of till then. The 
conservative and ignorant priesthood had taught the people, that 
Hinduism never crossed the “Black water” of the sea. Hinduism 
has always been confined to Jembu dwipa. Then comes the start¬ 
ling news that Swami Vivekananda was a Kayastha by caste. That 
was too much for his own castemen who traditionally pride 
themselves as the “servants of the Brahmans”.^ The fact of 
Swami Vivekananda being a irepresentative of Brahmanical 
Hinduism, rubbed these pillars of reaction on the wrong way. 
Their ancestors started the “Dharma Sabha” to counteract tht 
movement of Rammohan Roy- They may see wiffi com^acency 
a member of their caste changing his religion, but how can they 
tolerate a member of ffieir own comihunity to usurp ffie traditional 

Were these wortlue* father “the lervaitU of Britiih Imperialism” which 
has been the historical troth? 
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function of the priests whose servants they are t It is unthinkable 
that social adjustment sanctioned by neo-smriti of Navadwipa, 
be destroyed by the adventure of a member of their community. 
The power of the priestcraft must be upheld* that is the bounden 
duty of the Dakshin-rahri Kayasthas—the seirvants of the 
Brahmans! Hence, from the Press and the Theatre caricatures 
were made of him and vituperations were flung at him from 
day to day, from month to month for the defence of orthodoxy. 
But dialectical contradictions work against eadi other. The 
interpenetration of opposites takes place. While the conservative 
bourgeoisie, backed by the hide-bound priesthood, was abusing 
Swami Vivekananda, the liberal bourgeoisie assembled at the 
Town Hall of Calcutta under the presidentship of a Brahman, and 
a titled person, to congratulate Swami Vivekananda for his work 
in the West in 1894. In answer to this address he writes, “Accept, 
sir, my most heartfelt gratitude for your appreciation of my 
insignificant services. I am thoroughly convinced that no nation 
ean live by holding itself apart from the community of others. .To 
my mind, the one great cause of the downfall and the degenera¬ 
tion of India was the building of a wall of custom.Give and 

take is the law,.Expansion is life, contraction is death.... 

we must mix, therefore, with all the races of the earth. And 
every Hindu that goes out to travel in foreign parts, renders 
more benefit to his country than hundreds of men who are 
bundles of superstitions and selfishness, whose one in life 

seems to be like that of the dog in the manger.Do any deserve 

liberty who arc not ready to give it to others? Let us calmly 
and in a manly fashion go to work, inst^d of dissipating our 

•energy* in tmnecessary frettings and ifumings. The past was 

great no doubt, but I sincerely believe that the future will be 
more glorious still".* 

This is the crux of the object of his mission to the West, This is 
the fitting saying of the “Beginner” of New India thsU since then 
has been unfolding itself. Again, when he came back to Calcutta 
in 1896-97, it was the liberal bourgeoisie that gave him a royal 
reception at the Sealdah Station and presented him with an 
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address at the compound oi the late Raja Radhakanta Dev, asii 
presided hy a sdon of his Hne.^ 

It is strange that no Hindu religious preacher has been so much 
under cross-hre of slander and depreciation as Swami 
Vivekananda. While, the conservatives were vituperating him 
at home, there was a strange medley of different sects abroad 
to malign him and to censure him for his supposed failings. He 
was charged of the crime of leading unorthodox life, of resorting 
to hrst class hotels and what not. Necessity makes strange bed¬ 
fellows ! The truth is that Swam! Vivekananda's emergence as 
the champion of orthodox Hinduism unsettled the vested inter^ts 
of these groups. And who knows that there was no ffnger of 
Imperialism that be in India in the pie of this slandering propa¬ 
ganda! Indeed, when Swami Abhayananda, an American lady 
disciple of Swamiji, came to India, the British-owned ‘Tioneer 
Mail” of Allahabad regretted that an Occidental sitting at tl|B feet 
of an Indian ''only saddens the white”.* Race-pride of imperia¬ 
lism is in jeopardy in this phenomenon. 

It is not an impossibiUty that behind this orthodox masquerade,, 
there had been some imperial manipulation. Keshabchandra's 
disgrace in latter life has been regarded by some as an illustration 
of it. The untimely marriage of Keshabchandra Sen's daughter 
with the Maharaja of Cooch-Behar which led to the lowering 
down of the former's prestige before the public, made die outside 
people to suspect some imperialist play in the matter. 
That is what the writer has heard from different persons 
in his early age. As Keshab was becoming a unique 
leader of the Indian intdlligentsia, and as he was respected by 
»>me ruling pxinces, it was high time for the imperialist ruleriB 
to curb his inffuence. Hence, the tragic side of the marriage 
took place which cost Keriiabchandra his popularity and th6 

3. AeaKNig the mmy kinds of critiriim that nere tevidled aarinst Svaisajl 

(MM was, ffuB his mode ol 6tBmy was a ”thettricu poae”. The 
Bei^alem tie not yst useci m Anummn it)de of SwamUi 

got this training at Boston. It is being taoriu in the nnivenities 
^ the U. S. A. as weU. 

4. In Calcutta at the American CcmisuI^ at same party, John Wood- 

boms the then Lt Govemor of hlmncd a Usahtig Amerkan 

lady diadple of Swamiji for nixing with an to^bn! 
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splitting up of his church. Here, the reader should not forget 
that in the name of Sanatanbad good many Hindus had been 
working since the introduction of die foreign rule in India to 
the detriment of Hindu Society. We have cited the plau¬ 
sible cases beforehand. 

The worst'part of the campaign of slander was that took place 
in Chicago. The interested groups overtly or covertly were 
up in arms against him. The Christian missionary body, as 
a part of Occidental imperialism, did not like to see the resur¬ 
rection of the heathens of India. It is their great Elysian 
field of explc^tion. Those who are mcourmt with world- 
politics, know the intimate connection between both the 
forces. Prof. Reinsch of Wisconsin University had admitted 
this connection.* 

As a result of this combination, Swaraiji had to suffer terribly. 
The detractors charged that as a sanyasi he used to resort to 
first class hotels. In this matter, the American Christian 
missionaries, inspite of their lip-service to Jesus Christ, had 
been monumental liars. They, in order to hide the black spot 
of their own society, hurled anathemas on the head of the poor, 
unknown “Hindu" who was forced to apply to first class 
hotels 'for lodging. The truth they did not tell; these 
disciples of Christ, these preachers of human brotherhood 
did not dare to tell the truth why Swami Vivekananda had 
to apply to the first class hotels for ikcomodation, though in 
many cases this was also refused! But one “cannot hide a 
candle under a bushel of hay” says the Christian Bible. The world 
knows today that there is such a thing as “color-prejudice" result¬ 
ing in coloT’bat in the United States of America. A dark-skinned 
man os yet has got a very poor or no chance to lodge himself 
in a hotel or to eat in a decent restaurant run by the so-called 
"white men”. In Swaniiji*s days the condition was still worse. 
The present-writer who hm lived in America for six years 
knows It to his bitter cost. Hundreds of Indian students who 
have visited the U.S.A. know it bittcriy. Even, after the 

5. Vide: “WorkUoHlW. Sse lOw ICld. taUdcar, “Asia and Western 
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removal of the British rule from India, in 1948, a celebrated 
physician of Calcutta, who, later on, became the 
Minister of the Province of West Bengal, fonmd it out in A 
restaurant in a nearby |dace in Chicago where he was refused 
service.* Some Indian Maharaja who, while taking a luxurious 
apartment in a hotel widi his retinue and being liontsed by 
the notables, was refused service in a restaurant while he 
went there incognito! The thing cannot be denied. On the 
other hand, it is only the first class hotels which may accomo¬ 
date an Oriental or a man with a dark-skin of ncm-Negto 
extraction, because, ^ colored gentlemen of America db 
not apply to such places for lodgement This has also been 
the experiences of late Swami Abhedananda who narrated it 
to the writer in America. The writer knows cases where 
young Indians, just landed in the U.S.A., when looking for 
rooms, have been advised by the Americans to resort to first 
class hotels for temporary lodgement as there is color-bar 
in the country, hence it will be hard for them to get a room 
to sleep. Swami Vivdcananda had to sleep on the street! 

The Christian missionaries hid this fact from the Indian public as 
very few Indians used to visit that country in those days. 
Insrt»ad of telling the truth of their society, th^ vituperot^y 
attacked Swami Vivekananda for living in luxurious hotels 
and eating forbidden foods, as if the Christian missionaries 
are the custodians of Brahmanical orthodoxy! Again, some 
of the Brahmo Samajists joined in this chorus of slanders, 
as if they have suddenly turned volte face as Brahmamsts! Ot» 
laughs in his sleeves to hear these anathemas of the interelted 
groups. Regarding the bdmviour of this maligning Brahmo 
leader, the writer had a talk with Pandit Shivnath Sastri of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. He srid, ”Yes, I have heard som4hitig 
of it. What a man cannot do for his sellntiterestf 
At Baltimore, a conservative place, he was refused admiisidn 
in a hotel. Thus he writes to an Ameriom friend osi 27th 
Oct 1894, *"You need not be soriy on account of file ill-treaty 
ment I received at the hands of a low hotel-keeper, at Haiti- 
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more. It was the fault of the Vrooman biters. Whjr 
should they take me to a low hotel Thus, it is manifest 
that Swamiji had no option but to apply to higher sorts of 
hotels for accomodation. Another iilustraticm of the o^or-bar 
against him in the American hotels was when Mrs. Patterson, 
the wife of the latter-day American Consul-General at Calcutta, 
“befriended the Swami once, during the early days of his preadi- 
ings in America, by taking him into her home when she heard widi 
indignation that he was refused admittance in the hotels of the 
city due to his color.”® Yet, knowing all these, the Christian 
missionaries tri<d to belittle him in the eyes of his countrymen, 
instead of denouncing their own social evil. 

As regards the covert slanders and propagandas of others, 
these facts are too well-known to the friends of Swamiji.® 
Yet, Swami Vivekananda came triumphant out of these 
ordeals. He set the ball rolling for the awakening of race- 
consciousness of the Indo-Aryans and was the Begimer of the 
creation of New India that is in making. 

Further, as an explanation to the charge of living unorthodox 
life, Swamiji writes from Paris to an Indian friend, “I am 
suiprised that you take the missionaries" nonsense so 

seriously.If the people of India want me to keep strictly 

to my Hindu diet, please tell them to send me a cook and 

money enough to keep him.. Bo you mean to say I am 

bom to live and die one of those caste-ridden, superstitious, 
merciless, hypocritical, athcustical coward, that you find only 
amongst the educated Hindus?”*® In another place he said 
that he was never an orthodox nor a Pourantc Hindu to be 
judged by that standard." 

tlie importance of Swami Vivekananda as the representative 
of the Indo-Aryan Vedic religion has been dimly tmderstood 
as yet. In anaent time there had been a tradition that the 

, _____ 
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^rv«»ek {ihtlos(^»her Socratet met an Indian Bridiituii!t aairaiit. 
Male Mueller it sure about It is admitted by impartial 
Ktiroi>ea& tdioiart that Pythagoras and Hato were iflcdmed whh 
Xndiaa philosophy. The infliietice of Sanldtya philosophy is deaM^ 
dtscemible in their teachings. At the time of Alexander, 'hdfdrb 
he set out for oniQu^t of the East, his Greek tutor asked to bdiiig 
a Mrackmam (Brahman) back with him.'* At the time of the 
rule of the Ptolemies, an Indian had been the head of an Egyptian 
temple. This has been the latest finding of archaeologitaf 
research in Egypt.** It is even said that several words of 
Sanskrit origin are also traced in Egyptian language.'* 

Then came the rule of the Maury a Emperor Asoka. In his 
inscriptions he says that he sent Buddhist missionaries to the 
HeUenistte countries of the Mediterranean coast. Thus, there 
are enough proofs that there have been brisk cultural inter¬ 
change of ideas between classical India and the Mediterranean 
world. Again, since the great Asoka sent his son and daughter 
as missionaries to Ceylon and to the West, thousands of Indian 
Buddhist missionaries impelled by the exhortation of the Buddha: 
“Go ye oh Bhikshus! preach the doctrine glorious—for the 
welfare of many, for the happiness of many”—have left their 
mother shore for foreign lands. 

These streams of missionaries and following their wake, the 
merchaicits and the colonists have gone to the west, east and 
north of Asia inculcating Indian religion of “peace and good¬ 
will to men" and implanting her civilization wherever they 
went. Thus, the post'Maur 3 ran Indians giving their religion 
and culture to new countries have transformed Asia into 
“Greater India”. 

This stream of foreign propaganda and cOfonizatiem continued 
to flow out of India till northern India fell before the on- 
^ught of the Turldsh-Moslems. As die mother-tree fdl 
down, the branches and the saplings implanted ouhdde 


12. Mix Muefler: 'Theoaopby or Fsycfaologkal Refigiofi”, pp, S3-S4 

13. J. P. Mafaiffy: “Greek life and Thought", p. 4& 

14. V. Gordon ChUde: 'mm Hwpeoed in HssUiir”, p. m 

15. It is co BiimBiioU ed to the writer by an indiaa r e ie<« d i eeholar. 
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Bharatvarsha also withered away. The pec^e litside the 
country^ dumh-founded by the catastrophe that be£eU them, 
and unable to ward it oS, began to incrust thonsdives. Their 
priests had already made them forget the past The histories 
(Puranas) pi^sented to them were nothing but fantastic 
fables^ Already in the mediaeval age, the priests anathema* 
tiaed against the study of Mleccha language. The followers 
of Bralunani^ were cut off from outside where the Vamashram 
polity did not exist. Then came the catastrophe by 
land and by sea. The Indians became myopic. Thus closes 
the second cycle of the course of Indian civilization. 

In the age that followed the foreign conquest, the Indians 
being harrowed at home and as mentioned beforehand, being 
chased overseas by the Arabs, had to drcumscribe themselves 
within the boundaries of their own country. Later on, this 
habit acquired the force of revealed injunction. In this way, 
the Hindu, forgetful of his past and bewailing his present 
lot and the future being blank to him, was comforting himself 
that it is his law of Karma and he must be shut up as required 
by his religion. 

Thus in this long and dreary darkness of slavery and persecu* 
tion, the Indo-Aryans called ^Hindus*** since the days of their 
slavery, remained stupefied by being oblivious of the past and 
annihilation staring them on ^eir face. But dialectics works 
its way. While the contradictions between foreign fanaticism 
and Indian bigotry were clashing each other, an attempt at 
synthesis was being made. As a result arose Kabir, the son of 
a Moriem weaver, and later on Nanak. Guru Nanak fotmded 
a sect based on monotheistic cult. The fact of his life that 
is important in the context of our <jUscussion here is, that 
Guru Nanak is narrated in the "Guru Granth Sahcb" to have 
travelled outside India. It is said that he visited Bagdad 
vrimre he had a discussion with a Pir who said, there are seven 
Hakvens and seven Hells But the Guru 

gave the rejoinder that there are lakh Heavens and te^h H^. 

la. Itswi^rt eaotpim, the word got an oppiviiiiaaB 





Tim mtm& llmt inttead ol stsbscnHng to a mrow tlow ^ 
re%ioiift ideolc^, kt aam m&mty around luin, Henoei lie 
£^ave a tiberal view of relifious tenets. But Gum Nanatc it 
regarded fay Brahmantcai orthodoxy as a sectary. Hence Idi 
travels abroad did not affect the vast orthodox people theff 
having ossihed themselves as members of orthodox '*Htndn*' 
sodety. l^at^ on» in the early part of the nineteen^ century^ 
Rammohan Roy visited England and France. But his was a 
political mission undertaken on behalf of the titular Mughal 
Emperor. Again, Keshabchandra Sen visited England. Bu;^ 
he preached sectarianism. It is said that half of IfOadon went 
to hear him, but he talked of Qirist 1 

Much later, as a bolt from the blue, flashed the news in India 
that an orange-robed Hindu monk was representing orthodox 
Hinduism in the Parliament of Religions holding its session In 
Chicago in 18931 Such a news, though pleasing to liberal 
bourgeoisie, was a sledge-hammer to orthodoxy and to those 
who were masquerading as the expounders of Hinduism. But 
Swami Vivekananda crossed the Rubicon of orthodoxy and 
enlarged the cultural horizon of the Indians. The Indians 
regained their spiritual empire. So long, India had been the 
playground of so many religious vagaries and foreign 
charlatanisms. All of them have formed vested interests in 
India. But here comes a man who in the name of undiluted 
Vedtc religion, challenges the priestly orthodoxy as welt a| the 
teachers of foreign religion. Here rises a man who does tmt speak 
in the tone of apology like the reformers or try to give a 
new interpretation of the Veda to fit his ideal. He takes the 
''anthropological religion”^’ of the Indo-Aryans as It Is. He 
wants to re-estafahsh the Sruti and not the Smriti and latterly- 
grown religious ideas. To lise Panikkar's words, Swamijl 
desired, “to rejuvenate Hindu society and to give Hinduism 
a sodal purpose".^ This confounded the orthodox custodians 
of Hindu religion. His orthodoxy was free from priest-craft 
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atid mediaei^l accretions. This disturbed the menhii 
brium of those who posed themselves as the champions of 
orthodoxy. The political import of this sudden emerg’cnce 
of the champion of orthodoxy was bewildering to everybody. 
The placid cbmplacency of national life enjoined by the neo- 
smriti legislations was disturbed by this emergence. For¬ 
gotten are Ithe days when Kaundiniya Rishi established a 
colony and a kingdom in Transgangetic Valley of South¬ 
eastern Asiai Gone are the days when Kambu Rishi sailed 
eastward on a ship and arrived at the Transgangetic Valley 
and after disembarking stuck the spear which Asvathama, 
the epic hero, is supposed to have given him, and planted a 
colony and & kingdom which still bears his name (corrupted 
as '^Cambodia” by the Europeans). Again, even a bit of 
historical news is put into oblivion that the Sailendra 
monarch of modern Indonesia, a scion of Lunar dynasty, 
whom emperor Dcvapaladeva of Gaud at his request conferred 
five villages in Budhgaya and in Patna area for building 
shelter houses for the Buddhist jMlgrims from his domains.^* 

Today, we feel proud of the Mauryan and Gupta empires, 
but we do not evaluate the historical importance of the 
Sailendra empire founded by the Indians beyond the sea 
which extended from Java to the Phillipines. Today, the 
Occidental research scholars, thi^ archaologists and the 
anthropolo^sts, have discovered that Greater India extended 
from Khotan in the north to Java in the south. East Africa 
in tb^ west to the Phillipines in the east. Even they have 
found out that there were Indian colonies in Arabia as well. 
But all these however have been put into oblivion. Now these 
have become the subject-matter of archaeological research. 
The Hindus have been absolutely ignorant of all these achieve¬ 
ments of their ancestors till a decade ago, the result of the 
researches began to percolate in India through the second 
hand efforts of the Indian scholars. 

When die mind of the Hindus had been in such somnolent 
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ati^or, suddenly time the clarion c^l oi a yoinif 
nioxi|e«--arisa« awake, t>e proud of the religion of your aneea* 
ton and their culture. **Htndui$m*", in tl» words of a foretgn 
friend of India, **ha8 again hecome aggressive**.*® Hits is the 
whole message of Swami Vivekananda in a out^sheli The 
Hindus as ‘'Hindus’* need not be ashamed of themselves, there 
need be no apology for their religion and culture. If they 
arc proud of their past, their future is still more glorious. 

The mission of Swami Vivekananda was to arouse the sleep¬ 
ing leviathan, that is, Indian society. He dearly stated thft 
he had no respect for those who arc "black as chimney sweep, 
calling themselves Europeans",** To him, India must be saved 
by her own people. He exhorted to raise the downtrodden 
masses who are the store-house of energy to shape India to 
a new destiny. This plan was in his mind before he left 
India. His biographers narrate the following incident: while 
on the eve of his departure from Bombay, unexpectedly he 
met two of his Gurubhais at Abu Road Station. He told them 
with pathetic passion of the urge generated by the su€efing of 
India that was forcing him to go to the West. He gave the 
argument as thus: "I have now travelled all over India.. 
But alas, it was agony to me, my brothers, to sec with my 
own eyes the terrible poverty and misery of the masses, and 
I could not restrain my tears 1 It is now my firm conviction 
that it is futile to preach religion amongst them witlnout 
first trying to remove their poverty and their sufferings. It 
is for this reason, to find more means for the salvation of 
the poor of India, that I am now going to America**.** tHiring 
this interview he said to one of them: "Haribhai, I cannot 
understand your so-called religion".** Regarding this pasrion 
for the salvation of the downtrodden masses of India, Swami 
Turiyananda said to his listeners: "Do you think that these 
tears of blood were shed in vain? No! Each one of those 
tears, shed for his country, every infiamed whisper of his 

2(X Vide Sister Nivwfita: "Aggieirive 
21. Woria: Vol. Vl. p. 302. 

22-23. Quoted by Romam RoUaiid; ppk 3$^. 
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mighty heart wiU give birth to troops of heroes, Drho will 
shake the world with their thoughts and their deeds*'.** Swami 
Turiyananda's prophecy did not falsify as latter-day Indian 
history testifies. The prophetic cry of Swamiji: “Arise, 
awake”—ftiictified itself. The cry was heeded and the som¬ 
nolent Indb-Aryan is manifesting his own resurrection in 
every sphere of life. The upshot of this prophetic call had 
been to atbuse the race-consciousness of the Indian people 
who are “Aryas” to him. For this reason, and in order to 
dispel the hypnotism of foreign-introduced education he ran¬ 
sacked anthropology, sociology, history, and the past culture 
of his country to find the norm which will be the lever to 
arouse the sleeping leviathan. There was no political consci¬ 
ousness in that time in India. The Indian National Congress 
was in its infancy, yet he hoped much from it as is expressed 
in his dialogue. The only norm according to him was religion. 
The Indian is awfully susceptible to it. Here he wanted to 
strike in order to arouse the somnolent lion called Bharat 
by dispelling its ignorance about itself. 

Like the story said to be in some Sanskrit text, a lion-cub 
who forgot his own nature, was aroused to his consciousness 
by another grown up lion. Hence,, when a pious attempt was 
being made to make India a second England, arose the young 
monk imbued with the best culture of the West and of his 
own country, to awaken his fellow-countrymen. His siole 
mission to the West was to do service to his country, because 
till today, the foreign country is the only sounding board to 
awaken the Indians to their senses, 

For this reason, the young monk crossed the “Black water” 
and in his life time reaped abuses from the hands of his 
conservative fellow-countrymen and persecution from the 
side of the vested interests. The Indians did not under- 
sutfid the import of this adventure on the part of tMs young- 
man. dialectics of materialistic history of India impelled 
him to go abroad Like Videha lidad^va of Satapatha 
Brahmana, and like Kambu Rlshi of classical days, Swamt 


24. Quoted fay Rnmain RoSaiid; pp. 33^. 
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Vivekananda set out to conquer foreign knds for Mi couatiy. 
This has been no political conquest in any sense, but a snCM^ 
conquest in every sense. 

While the foreigners were trying to denationaHae India, at«l 
the Indians were kirnhwing to the foreign rulers who were 
regarded as the white Brahmans hence the “divinities on earth" 
(Bhi^eva) in K'tdiyuffa, when the progressive political bodies 
were humbly petitioning to the Government to redress their 
gfrievanccs, when England and the life of her people were 
regarded as celestial, and the Indians from their ^il^hood 
were taught to regard that life as such, when the dream of 
“Cedered Lebanon"' (vide “Captive Lady*'), when the Indians 
poet by becoming Christian in order to be Europeanized for¬ 
got to speak words of his mother-tongue properly, and being 
insouciant of the rich literature of his own country, did not 
see any beauty in the Himalayan scenery but sang of 
“Cedered Lebanon" (vide “Captive Lady"), when the Indians 
were ridiculed as a race of pigmies led away by a handful 
of Britishers," when the Indians themselves were pessimist 
about the future independant existence of their own, when 
Indo-Aryan relignous experiences were held in ridicule, there 
burst forth a youngman bom in Calcutta to uphold all that is 
Hindu in an international religious gathering dominated by 
orthodox Chriistians. There has been a historical necessity 
for the appearance of Swami Vivekananda at this juncture. 
It is strange concatenation of circumstances that led this 


2S. During the boyhood of the mitar, a.story used to be drciilated in 
Calcutta that the Xron-CliancaUor of Germany. Biamark, was surprised 
in seeing Rotnemdiandra Datta to be a tall man with dvilised aspect 
lilce lum and aedahned the ahove'ineiitkaied remark. 

Again in 1017. the jAanerkan eK*Cofisiti*Generd of Stuttgart told the 
writer and Im hiends in Stockholm, that before the war. tbm was a 
dinner-party given hi honor of the Kaiser at the Atnerkan EndMUsy 
at Berm Alter dhmer^ when the Kaiser and the naixalor wm 
duping brandy, the Kaiser expressed Ms views about driiddcyt fNft 
the namnir oi the atory beuag an Itiahman was orthodox la w 
matter. He gave the rejoinder, “hi that case. Your Majea^.tha 
300 millkas of Hindiis would dot: have been Jed by a hanmui of 
me^idbbciig Emdhiianen". The nmahot related tlwt heatlQt tbfai 
iemark,^tbc Kaiser bunt out Into a roar of hmi^blcr. 
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youngman to ;thun4er m the name of Hinduism in the 
the land of ritce^prejudice and color-bar and Christian fanan 
ticism. It is manifest from his biography and other records 
that it was a liberal and far-seeing Pandit at Porbunder who 
advised him to go to the West, where his thought would be 
better undcraitood than in his own country: *‘Go and tal^ 
it by storm, and then return” !”• How correct has been the 
evaluation of the mentality of his own countrymen by this 
unprejudiced Pandit, and what a contrast it is with the 
Pandits whos^ hymns of hatred extended beyond his grave! Has 
there been any force of economic interpretation of history 
behind the chorus of abuses hurled by the Bengal Pandits and 
their “servants” who pose in Bengal as the custodians of 
Brahmanism ? 

By scanning die biography and other records one finds that 
some liberal ruling princes and the liberal bourgeoisie of 
Madras arranged for the departure af Swamiji to the West. 
What was the motive behind this move on their behalf? 
Perhaps to ward off the slanderous attacks of the foreigners 
and their supporters at home. These liberal-minded nobles 
and bourgeoisie wanted him to represent Hinduism abroad as 
that was the sounding-board for Indian ears. Actuated by 
Hindu patriotism and the love of the country, they must have 
done it. All honor to them, they were the harbingers of 
New India that is evolving. It is th^y who adumberated the 
future dimly. Xndo-Aryan consciousness had been aroused in 
them by coming in touch with the wandering Swami. 
Perhaps Swami Vivekananda had political talks with some 
of these princes as delineated beforehand in the preface. 
A proPos this attitude of mind of some of the Indian notables 
interesting themselves in him, the writer recalls the story 
narrated to him by Basukaka of Chitrasala Press of Poona, at 
the Gaidtati Session of the Indian National Congress, 1925. Basu- 
kaka told the writer, that while Swamiji was living at B. G. Tilak*s 
plate as his guests he was presept at the time of oemversation 
between tiie both. Bast^taka reported to the wrher that it was 


26. Vide: “The tife**, voL II, p. 169. 
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tliat while Tihik woykl wotk lor NalioaaHm tn ^ pdt^foil 
field, Swstiifi Viyekaitaitda wotfid work for Katkmaltei in the 
religious field* While TUak’s soundiiig4>oard was the Indian 
National Congress, Swamiji's sottodtug-board was religioii* Of 
course, to arouse the masses, Tilak tried his hands at reltgious 
movements vjz., “Ganapati Utsab", “Shivaji Utsab”. It was at 
the celebration of Shivaji Utsab that Tilak uttered the ever memory- 
aWe historic trudi: “God has not given India to the Mheekas by 
a deed of grant written in a copper plate”. This cost Tilak a 
rigorous imprisonment in jail for a certain period, Bnt 
how many Indians understood the import of this saying at 
that time! 

Both worked for the resurrection of the Indo^Aryan race. 
Hence, both of them had to take Indo-Aryan religion as it is. 
Tilak, apart from his books called “Oreon” and the “Arctic 
Home in the Vedas” which were nothing but patriotic defence 
of the ag^ of the Veda from the criticism of the impertalisttc 
Indologists, made a new annotation of the Bhagavatagita to 
suit the exigency of the lime. Swami Vivekananda worked 
in the religious field. He tried to arouse the race-conscious¬ 
ness of the people. He drew their attention to their heritage 
of the past. 

The primary object of Swami Vivekananda was Nationalism. 
To arouse the sleeping Lion of India and to put it on. its 
proper pedestal was his life's mission.*' His national ideal 
was the ideal of Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya as depicted 
in the revolutionary novel Ananda Math. Future Mother India, 
to both of them was Durga. the goddess with resplendent 
face, wearing all sorts of weapons of force in her hands, and 
in the left hand seizing the hair of the Asura, her enemy> 
and in the right hand assuring all not to be afraid {Barmfaya). 
This ideal, though an allegorical one, enthused the rcvolu- 


27. Hew deferent is the angle of vite betawen a natka wH iat Hindu ndnd 
mbA that of a Modefn iWldaodat, h evimieA in ttie jpoaih 

lilba) oisS«%. theieheasid duttlwliashaiffd umoidinaii 
that the Uon of Hedjad vili imdten again. But the Modem 
Son ^ a &afazDan omud not dream of die feameii^ of the mman 
lioiil 
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tionaries of subsequent pefiod. And as tbe revolutionatiaa 
of the Ananda Matii sang: “Bande Mataram'* in honor ol 
Mother India, the subsequent nationalists of all shades of 
opinion sang it and suffered for it, till it became the 
alternative national anthem of the Indian Republic. Of 
course, Swami Vivekananda did not delineate the form of 
future India coStcretely as this was not in his line. Yet he 
always spoke ol glorious future India the pedestal of which 
will be Indo-Aryan culture. In connection with the word 
'^mother” as ai^lied to India, the writer narrates the follow¬ 
ing fact here. 

The nationalists of Bengal organized "Shivaji Utsab” in 
Calcutta in 1901. The idea was to get acquainted with the 
patriotic heroes of each province. But nobody dared to 
become the president of the public function. They were 
mortally afraid of the lynx-eyed watch of the Government* 
At last, Sureshchandra Samajpati, the grand-son of Pandit 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar and a litterateur sent his younger 
brother Jyotish to Behir Math to talk with Swamiji about 
tbe difficulty and to request him to accept the presidentship 
of the utsav function. Swamiji hearing everything began 
to weep and said, ‘^Beti demands sacrifice. Go to Narendranath 
Sen, the editor of the "Indian Mirror", and request him in 
my name to accept the presidentsl^tp. If nobody accepts 
it th«^n 1 myself will be the president of the function**. 

Here the allusion is that the goddess Sakti wants sacrifice of 
life in her worship, and "bcti" means daughter, a term of 
endearment applied to mother or to a younger woman. The 
writer heard it from Sureshchandra Samajpati himself on the 
occasion of the fourth and last Shivajt Utsav presided by 
B. G. Tilak in 1906 at Calcutta, 

Swami Vivekananda came to .toerica in 1893 and took it by 
storm as desired by the Faiuht of Porbmider. Now, the question 
is what was his achievement India, It is not a fact 

that Ateerit^ became convermd to onhodox Hind^m and 
^e life of the converts are being regulated by the neo- 
smritts written ihiring forei^ rule! Tots of totnfoolaries 
began to be circulated among the m^dulous Ramakrishnadtes 
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of Btogal m this mstter. But to assure the credulcmr 
Hindus it must be biundy told here^ that the United StUtes 
of America is a plutocratic, chauvinist Christian Countryw 
Instead of daH>ling in necromancies of spiritualisin, mahattm 
business Of the Theosophists, Jogic^feats and dharlataidsms of 
various sorts, to-day, the U.S-A. is busying itself with nuclear 
researches, and piling Atomic and Hydrogen bombs. The U.S.A» 
is now-a-days extending her long arms all over the world for 
economic and political strangle-hold in her favor. The future of 
world history will only bear testimony to the result. 

But what the writer has heard and seen are related here. A 
Ceylonese businessman who went to the U.SA. in 1893, 
narrated his experience in the following words: “Once, in 
the City of Chicago he and two of his fellow-countrymen 
boarded a tram car. But one of them was kicked down by the 
conductor for having darker complexion than theirs. But as^ 
the result of the speeches of Swami Vivekananda and 
Mr. Dharmapala, the situation has improved a little bit since 
then." 

But it must be noticed that common people never heard or 
cared for the Oriental teachers. Color-prejudice has got its 
basis intact. Its basis lies in economics. It is most virulant 
with the European immirgrants who come from dcpresse<f 
classes. But as the result of the activities of the disciples 
of Ramakrishna and other Orientals a small circle grew In 
big towns who were sympathetic to the Hindus and were* 
liberal in social dealings with the Hindus." Mrs. Edith 
Swanander, who was called by Swamiji as “mother” used to 
say, that doctors, lawyers and professors used to attend the 
classes of Swami Vivekananda. They wanted to understand' 
the Indian view of life. Prof. Uester. F. Ward* the noted 
scientist and sociologist, told the post-graduate class at the 
Brown University in 1913, that, he attended the whole course 
of l^tures of Swami Vivekananda. But his opinion was that 
"the Oiiental view of life is pessimistic, kill the flesh is the- 

All liidiaitt are oM id oootiadMicCioii adth tibe Asottin- 
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Oriental Yet in all the big Univer^ties nl the 

U.S.A. Sanskrit and course on Indian philosophy are being 
taught. Even an orthodox thinker Dr. C G. Shaw, the 
writer's professor of philosophy at the New York University, 
opined, that if Aryan thought through Greek philosophy 
cotild infiuente Christianity in ancient time, then, why 
Christianity should not be influenced by Aryan thought agmn 
through Indian Vedanta, especially as many in Europe and 
in America are accepting it.*® But the fact is that till 1914, 
only a small coterie of American intelligentsia cared for 
India. The Americans are as chauvinist as ever. But since 
independence it is said that orthodox pastors are inviting the 
■Swamics of the Vedanta centers to speak from their pulpit. 
Miss Phillips of New York, an old friend of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, once told- the writer, that before the advent of 
Swamtji, the Christian missionaries used to circulate a picture 
depicting crocodiles lying on the banks of river Hugly with 
mouths wide open, waiting to gobble up a Hindu baby to be 
thrown in their mouth by the dark-skinned mother. Of 
course, the baby used to be painted white, just to draw 
sympathy of the white Americans! These have been stopped 
as the result of Swamiji's propaganda. 

It must be said here, that various nefarious propaganda used 
to be made by the Christian missionaries against Hinduism 
and the Indian people to misdirect the American mind from 
the rising tide of freedom movement that was in full swing 
in the days when the writer was there. Again, paid Indians 
were engaged to malign the Hindus and India. This had 
been the writer’s experience till 1914 when be left that 
country. 

As regards the national aspect of India, those who sym* 
pathised with the Indian cause of freedom in latter days, did 
it without being Vedantists. One thing must not be 
forgotten here. The Young In^n students who went to 
the Uj.S>A. since 190^ helped jgood deal In the matter of 


m The vnntw wm in the eiaas at dwt titoe. 

:3hi diaries Grey Shaw: Vide “Ftncititt U ReSfkn.” 
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midcing: JiKlji know«i to tht ^eii^tn public. Ttii tiic^t 
of these ludian$ ivcrc self •‘Supporting^ students. As sochi^ 
they mixed with every phase of Americati life. Fan-dike 
they spread ^ over the Universities of the U,S^A. They 
studied in the Universities and preached the cause of 
everywhere. 

But the sore lay in the slavery of India. No amount of 
Vedantic preaching or ‘Jogi-ism"' could raise the estima¬ 
tion of India in the mind of American people.*^ The writer 
heard a story at Calcutta in his younger days from tjie 
friends of Swarai Vivekananda who narrated to them the 
following incident: Once in New York, an old Boman 
Catholic priest met him. He .said, "You come from the East 
and it is written in our Scripture, that light shall come from 
the East (Ex Oriente Lux). But go back home, free your 
country and then we shall hear you," The same story has 
been repeated by Bepinchandra Pal in his writings and 
speeches. He said, that on his arriving at New York, he found 
a Roman Catholic priest of typical John Bull appearance, 
waiting at the Hotel to meet him. When they met, after 
warmly shaking hand he said, **Yo« come from the East. 
It is written in our Scripture that light comes from the East. 
We need you but nobody shall hear you at present Go 
back home, be Peter the Hermit of India, and after 
freedom, when you shall be able to look horizontdly on our 
eyes, then we shall hear you." Perhaps the interviewer in 
both the cases was the same person. This significant saying 
had been the crux of the Indian situation in America, indeed, 
in every independent country. The enslavement of the 
Indian people had been a puzzle with good many thinking 
men of the world. 

We cannot follow for long the activities of Swami 
^^vekananda in the West in our disqu^tion here. Indeed, he 

31. Once, the miter m» presem dam hdd at tl» Vedanta Sbddy in 
1910. A lady told the Sectetikry, that whenever die tsUn with the 
Americans aboiit Vedanta, they retort: "How can we acenx the 
rehgkm of those iwople who are be^ kept under the tlaimh Of a 
hmuifiil of EnaJiifioSr 
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created frieti4s of the Indian people where<rer he weith But 
he has acknowledged that he had better suct^ in X«otido» than 
in America. Some of the British-lndian official# on leave 
attended his lectures. In a letter from London dated 18th 
November, 1895, he thus reports to his friend in Calcutta.: 
*ln England my work is really splendid. 1 am astonished 
myself at it. The English people do not talk much in the 
newspatiersi but they work silently. 1 am sure of more work 
in England than in America. Bands and bands come and 
1 have no room for so many; so they squat on the floor, 
ladies and aO. 1 tell them to imagine that they are under 
the sky of IiKlia, under a spreading banyan, and they like the 
idea.”" 

Again, as regards his work in England he expressed the fol¬ 
lowing view to the representative of “The Hindu,” Madras, 
in Feb. 1897: “The Chicago Parliament was a tremendous 
success for India and Indian thought. It helped on the tide 
of Vedanta, which is flooding the world.” Then the represen¬ 
tative asked regarding the prospect of his mission in England, 
he answered, “There is every prospect. Before many years 
elapse, a vast majority of the English people will be 
Vedantins. There is a greater prospect of this in England 
than there is in America. In England, there was not one 
missionary or anybody who said anything against me; not 
one who tried to scandalise me. TaSny astonishment, many 
of my friends belong to the Qiurdi of England.”" But 
like the tortoise after the heels of Achilles, the fact of 
bondage was a hindrance to the proper estimation of Inffian 
Culture. Indeed, lots of British-Inffian officials were sym¬ 
pathetic to Indian philosophy and reHgion, but they were 
members of the ruling class in Xndta. That was never lost 
sight of by them. 

Agaht, in an interview with ffie representative of “India,” 
Londottk in 1896, the following dialogue took ^ace: “And is 
loffih flnaUy to conquer her oos^emrs '^es, In the world 

At Wwfcs: vQlv;i),m 

m tbid, pp. 
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Iui« the »word, matoml wotl4» ^ 
MoliamaMdan conqtiesCMrs Ittd before her. Yet Alteer ihe 
Great became praetkatty a Hinjctu; educateii Mohamaaedahiw 
dm SHi^i are hardly to be . disttngubhed from the 

Hmdus... Their thot^t has become permeated oufh*'* 

"So that 19 the fate you foresee for the lordly Sahibt 
Just at this moment be seems to be a long way off it** '*No< 
it Is not so remote as you imidy/*** 

Here it must be noted that before Swami Vivekananda» Kari 
Mane had the similar kind of shuston about English mentality^ 
He hoped that England will be the first socialist country in 
the world. But the expectations ol both of these greatmen 
have not materialized as yet Because, the economic inter* 
pretation of history stood on the way. The slaves and the 
downtrodden people of the Roman Empire first accepted 
Christianity. The aristocracy and the Caesar bowed to the 
inevitable after a very long time. As long as the Englidi 
remain an exploiting class, bow can they accept the ideas or 
religion of the exploited. The Englishman in India, be he a 
worker from the English labor Party or an ofiidal, or a 
religious preacher, had been the member of the exploiting and 
ruling class. He never forgot that stand. 

With this excursus about Swamiji's experiences in foreign country, 
we trace our Steps homewards to estimate his work Bb 

voice emanating from the sounding*board of the West, had 
its resonance in India. India*s self-consciousness and sell* 
assertion began to grow. So long, the reformers dangled a 
Franckenstein of conditional pessimism before the peo|de. 
Unless and until the Hindus reform themselves with their 
recipe, riiere Is no hope for them in the future. But, all the 
aggressive narional movements leading to the final emancipa¬ 
tion of the country from foreign yoke, dates after the clarion- 
call of Swami Vivekananda. Romain Holland, a member of 
a great and independent country and having unprejudiced 
vision has noticed it Young XmBa hearkei^ Ms call to 
racial awakening. He became the Pn^het of Young India* 
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In contrast with the patriotic caU ol $wdinl/V^^lca|taii4i|i^ an<f 
his attempt at the estabikhment ol prestiges the 

American pecirle, we recall a certain incident of a .dk'hard 
social reiorm^ of Calcutta, in 1911. An old professor, a stal¬ 
wart of the: Brahmo Samaj, visited the U.S.A. ihrt the 
course of Ms tour he gave a lecture in Boston in Emerson 
Hall, addres^ng the Americans, that **You people are civi¬ 
lizing us!'* Ithis sent a dutter among the Young Indian, 
students in the U.SA. It hurts their national feeling as they 
were hghting tooth and nail for their treatment as a 
civilized peo^e in that country. And this utterance came 
out from the mouth of a big man of Calcutta after the 
Swadeshi Movement has passed over and when India was in 
the throes oi a revolutionary movement, and Young Indians, 
both at home and abroad, are giving their lives on the gallows 
for the cause of freedom of the country. Who is reactionary?— 
The social reformer dangling the skeleton of social bogey 
over the heads of the benighted Indians, or, the patriot- 
prophet Swami Vivekananda whose call was being responded 
by the youngmen ? Wherein lies the miracle of change in a 
young student of Bengal about whom the Viceroy Minto 
said, "What makes the Bengalee student widi Gita on one 
hand and bomb on the other, turn into a fanatical Ghazi?'* 
A psycho-analytical investigation hnd that ^t. The 
psychology of appeMing to the race^onsciousness, and to the 
glorious adiievement of their ancestors changed the wOrM- 
,View of the Young Indians. Truly, while discussing the 
psychology of the Swadeshi Movement in Bengal, Ramsay 
Macdonald has said: *Tt was die rkuscitation of the Aryan 
in the Hindu.^“ Indeed, so long India has regarded 
as the land of rope-trick, lifting of flower-pot from the 
ground by magk, htlhf in spooks and goblins, and trhat not. 
Igteit^sted Oeddentuls have interpreted Hindu culture nnd 
refl^n in that way. New Indk has never been interpreted 
in ^erica. But with the acMi^tnent of ind^ndeitce tlmigs 
are changing. To-day, niiiws** in the Amernkn 
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I>aper 9 | fays Mr, Ronald E. Waisley, the professor of 
Journalism of Syracuse University who in an article in tl>e 
‘'Hindttsthan Standard" of 25th October 195^, gives a long hst 
of papers diat favorably deal with India. Among odmr 
things he says, “American editors arc in general eager for 
good cK^y about India, fiy ‘good copy* most of them definltriy do 
not mean the usual hdcum about snake-charmers^ the disappearing 
rope-trick, and walking on beds of hot coals. Whatever is brii^ 
published now may not be enough to bring about a still better 
understanding of India in America. But it will help. V|fe 
are making progress. The interest is here and growing." 
This is the boon of independence. The net result can be 
summed up in the words of the Indian diplomat Panikkar, that 
“By the beginning of the twentieth century, Hinduism after 
its astonishing recovery during the preceding fifty years, 
was already on the offensive. Christian missionary aettvity 
no longer frightened the leaders of Hinduism, and they were 
in a limited measure prepared to carry on the campaign into 
th* enemy's camp. Hindu religious leaders had begun to 
appear even in America, where the Ramakrishna Mission had 
established a few centres.” Thus, the Race-Capacity of the 
Indo-Aryan people is again on its ascendant peak. And this 
is the import of the achievement of Swami Vivekananda. 
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VIII 

VIVEKANANDA; KAllONAt VIEWS 

Nar^ndraiiatll^ough had left the house and travelled all over 
^ a ^u, yet not niuch is known of his wandcringB. 

bmsclf by his religious studies and dcvo- 

iTr country. Thus he was preparing 

feclf for l|i8 future life-work. It is not in the purviW^ 
^atwdy tOide^ with his religious experiences and teachings 
as they arc to be found in books whose number is a legion, 
w^e will oidy restrict ourselves to the study of his life’s actions 
that pertain to India and her future. 

°“**®*' “““ sWmj Vivekananda—that 

Narendranath was known since he 
m ^e Payment of Religions held at aicago in 
1896-was a hundred per cent Indian. “Indiaism" was his reU- 
he has r^tedly expressed it To a nationalist of pre- 
m<fcpendence days, the sense of the term was dear, as oLy 
^them expressed themselves to be of that ^^creed” 

TOe question is, that, what made him go to An^ca? He 
h« htmself mswer^ that question. The inward^ urge of 
of Indm, didecticaUy developed in the mind of the 
^urgewsie, forced him to vWlt America. ‘Thi ancient 
Charmvtu pohey oppressed itself through the young Indiaa who 
IS happdy a^uainted with andent Ij,d4n lores and modem 
^acatiom It is said that in his younger days when he asked 
^t^rt Siwncer to grant permission to translate his bodt on 
Mucation m Bengalee, the savant was surprised in mduur 

. India is ripe for such 

^actiom The days of priestcraft is |iatt If in the begiimmg 
of the mne^nth century, the Indian bourgeoisie is he^ 
tung to awilien and dialecticaHr his evolved Ramraohan Roy 
•» *ts piiiiiwoaitt, in the httir part of the same century, 
I^IxHHiaoiste ns in have seen already has become miStant 
Iwre Is an itt||e in tke sub-conscious mind to challenge 
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Xiitet# are alreii^ mamlestsng it iii evef^r 
their fife« la the north, Swami Bayanaada haa glvol a h^ 
shake up to Hindu priestcraft and has shown a mi^tant att£ 
tt^e towards Xshttn and Christianity. It is said that Smuxsk 
JDayananda wanted to visit £ur<^ to prea<h Vedk fdigioii, 
But he met premature death* Indian escpsunuomsm outside thn 
country ivas deferred for the time hein^. But it was. left td'Si 
youngman to fulhl it in his own way in the last decade of ^ 
nineteenth century. 

From Rammohan Roy to Vivekananda is a far cry. But the 
period intervening Ihetr appearances dnematogtapMl Ihn 
development of bourgeois India, of the nineteenth century. In 
this century was laid the foundation of New India that was 
born in the middle of the twentieth century. The iW^eetics 
of Historical Materialism have produced these spiritual gtaeds 
thrusting India more and more towards tht goat of syh^MS^ 
It has been the period of intellectual and spiritual wrestlhcig; 
The Indo-Aryan mind is getting wide awake. The Ufge for 
expansion by breaking the bond of stagnation, and to lead a 
new fife was uppermost in the mind of bourgeois Indii^ 
Priesdy bmid was gone, but British Imperialism hindered the 
process of" expansion. 

It is a kjHwn fact in socfcdogy that revolution hrst takes place 
in the^ideii^^lNile, then it burs^ fm^ In die material plane. Such 
a process was gomg on in Inx^ since IRammohan Roy. The 
ferment originating in the id^ ptanejbas dialectically thrown 
off Raimhohan. iD^im^taiiath, Ke^ubchandra. Dayananda, 
Eatnakrishm, %ed Abnmd^ Es^ade, Vivekanan^^ Aurobinda, 
Kxandhi and others The ^alecdlcal ideas are jostling 
each Other, again, the opposites are interpenetrating, ea^^ 
other. Hence, ad the^ ^eat men and thrir worim, thot^ !ii 
a certain extent dialecrically i^egatiyatSiig each otiier, yet have 
:|heen hetoful for the farther, evedudon of New Iiu|la. It 
only an ifftwramms or a secuu^ bigot that fuids quarrels aal 
th^cative results m ^s prod^. , die peaHs m a string,** 
as the old Saiiiaki$t adage says, all the activities of young 
J^Ea are lea<^g towards the great negation of negation— 
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new rcsurg’Cttt axid expansive In4iat The ferme^ crei^ by 
Swami Vivsicaiiaiida in tlte inte^lectuftl plane,/bui^Sts iortli 
after his deiiih in Bengal and later spreading everywhere as 
the “Revoluflonary Movement," led by another great man, in 
a certain aehse Ms successor—^Aurobinda Ghose*. It is said 
that Svramiji; after Ms return from the West second dme, told 
a youngmahf who visited him at Belur, that "what India 
needs to-day is bomb”. He uttered it before his demise in 
1902. And in 19C^ bomb made its appearance in Bengal.* 
Komain Rolland the French biographer of Swami Viveka- 
nanda has noticed the significance of his preachings.* He 
Sa^rSi "The rindian nationalist movement smouldered for a 
kmg time until Vivekananda’s breath blew the ashes into flame 
and erupted violently three years after his death in 1905.”* 

Thus according to him, *'Vivekananda’s Neo-Vedantism,. 

spread like burning alcohol in the veins of his intoxicated 
nation,”* Farther Rolland says, “It is an undoubted fact that 
the Neo-Vedantism of Vivekananda materially contributed to 
this evolution.'^ Lajpat Rai attributes to him the honor of 
creating a new spirit of national tolerance, so that since his 
death Indian patriots have gradually freed themselves from 
their ancient prejudices of caste and family.”* Here, Rolland 
in a footnote adds that as communicated to him by the Rama- 
krishha Mission that Gandhi in a lecture at the lawn of the 
Belur Math acknowledged, that "the, reading of Vivekanasida*s 
books had increased his patriorism.*^ Thus, afl the miyitattt 
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R, Rirffaind cans hina^ “^the iml intdkebiri fadr of l?lev#iisitaida”: 
*Tro|)hda of the New luSje\ p. 

Xaae Prof. Kemekrttya Mitm vide writer’s book. "UnpaftilMhed Ps^iflcai 
Ihstory” <in Bengalee). 

Alitwr Boanh Case in wfiirii Aurchinda was kaidkhted. 

’The l<ife of Swual lAwdcaiianda'* by ft Rollanii p. 106L 

ft Eodand; *5pi«]«li«!tA of the New Ind^ Caaed Cou, Louden 
l|9(t p» d9?. Sw LaitNft 1^: ha^lhi, the Narinm^ 

AMnient”, New Yods, mi^ 

1^' .PglOk p. ftOL 

The writer. i.-f. 

RRollaiid: TFSo|diets of the New 

IbkL, Op. eft. Pp. SOi-SOZ. OanfBU eddreaaed tiie oonoowse wtdeh 
gadMeved it Bdnr on the oocaai^ of Remrinidiiia hirdiHbqr feativaL 
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inoveffic!^ calmimiting in Gamlitiji^ Iqr 

if)ikpdidMt of were tatuiciied Alter Swatkujfs Utander- 
roAT^ AWAke.*' ^ 

It is A trmsm to say that there Is a correUtioii I>etw4^ 
Swamiji'a aj^peals to his yomg countrymen and the intensity 
of revolutionary urge in the mind of the youngmen of la^r 
generation. Since the foundation of the Revolutionaty Rart^ 
in Bengal, in which Swamiji^s British disciple Sister Niveditk 
took at first an active part and was a member of the Executive 
Committee, his works, along with the writings and life ^ot 
Mazzini, as wdll as the life of Garibaldi, in Bengadei^. Wfs^ 
the mainspring of inspiration to the youthful mind of India. 
In every gymnasium i.e., exercise-club of the Revolutionary 
Party of Bengal, his work entitled, “From Cdontbo to 
Almorah” was read. From 1902 to 1930 there was np better 
seller in the market than Swamiji*s books. His saying, 
“Heaven is nearer through foot-ball than through Geeta. We 
want men of strong biceps” inspired the youngmen. In 
answer to a query of the writer the well-known revolutionary 
leader, Dr. Jadugopal Mukherjee, informs the following la^ 
to the writer in his letter dated 31.8.53: "Directly or indiredt'^ 
ly the influence of Swamiji was great” Then he mentioned 
the names of well-known men who in latter days became 
great leaders of nationalist and revolutionary movements, 
who used to ^sit Swamiji in their younger days^ These men 
by/getting direct inspiration from Swamiji, spread the ideas 
amongst their fellow-countrymen. I^rther, he says, **By hot 
getting revolutionary literature witlJn our reach, we read the 
'letters of Swamiji*, *The dialogue between master and dis¬ 
ciple^ by Saratduhdra Chakravarty, his lectmes, *^fxm 
Colonfbo to Alniorah* whidi used to kindle fire in the heart 
The debt to that patriot-saint is irredeemable; With what 
ioreeiid laiqtuage he preached Jtnnysbqh (Egalitarianism). His 
Ih^t tauchism became to later age *untoudial^^- of 
Mahatmajf. Swamiji for a Umg time supplied spiritual food 
to hie lewohttionaiies. Even "to-d^ we say, *inctofy to 
SwaSmii Mailaraj^ Hla ukai of aieif-less work and example 
turned revoh^kmary movement into gefid. 
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In the matter ol intellectual leadership^ the |dace cif. Ratn^ 
mbhan Rby is very high in history. But the petition of 
Cn/oHCrtnioM scheme, that he and Dwarkanath Tagore and others 
sent to the British Government after calling a meeting at 
the Town Hill, has been anything but savoury. They wanted 
the British to live permanently here.*® This ^ves rise to a 
strong Oritic^m against him. We did not find much influence 
of his refle4^ng on the revolutionaries. Then comes Brah- 
mananda Kishubchandra Sen. In a lecture he said that 
Britiah rule is a divine dispensation.^* His success lies in 
sOctil refoms. It does not seem that the revolutionaries got 
any inspirat^n from him. We never heard of a word of grati- 
tnite from anybody about him. 

'|*hc influende of Shivnath Sastri was felt directly by Bepin- 
cJrandra Pal, Dr. Sundarimohan Das and others.*® Some of 
us perceived that dimly in our time. Their influence was not 
felt in a big scale. But nobody can stand in comparison with 
Swamiji. ^rae of us used to respect the moral force of 
Shivnath Sastri. Of course, I was a sti^ent of a Brahmo 
t^cheri*. I'hc opinion of another revolutionary leader has 
^ijfen mentioned beforehand. Late Miss MacLeod told the 
present-writer in 1911 in the U. S. A., that the t. L D. officer 
Denham told her, that wherever they went to seariffi a revolu¬ 
tionary's house, they found the books of Vivekananda. As a 
^u)t, the vint pi wrath of the Br^W^ndian police fell on 
Batnakrishna Mission founded by Swami Vivekananda. Thus, 
it had been no wonder that the Police wanted to ban the 
Htsrion. 

From our long discussion and from the statements of 
thosd who worked lor the freedom of the country, #e flx^ 

Itl It does not seem to have been the convictioa of Rammahan. 

II. fla re ri d r anate Baaeijea used to sv die tame tfaittf. IMs was die 
tific of tee liberal Boinieoisie before tbe« partmoo of Beoisl te 
lSg& Bourgepiaie was tin ifaen not ndtitaiiL Tbia fava rise to dm 
aiiBt in Hmt camp of the Z. N. Cotegete at Surat in iSOT. 

IS. TiHit flsitletetei.ib date ddtete a|it joined ted mti-partiticn rnore^ 

used to ffioswanee^ in diose 

days. 
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that Si^ami Vivekananda wa« a dyaxaiic iwrtotiaUtjr. 3p[e 
turned die cnbi^ of Hinda religioua di^ught. He made it 
pro^esxye. In Sister NIvetHta^s word, hit made Hinduism 
once more aggressive. Hts |>laii was: ^*The eternal faith 
must beeome active and proselytising...and deliberate as^bni*^ 
ladon of new elemeiita”^* With the dowolaH of dm HbdNt 
power in India, Hindu religion and society had been mori^' 
bond, civilization had been whipped back. The Moslem eoil- 
querors wanted to.-impose an Arabo*Persian religiott and 
civilization on India.'^o a certain extent they were succesSffd 
as innumerable numbers of Hindus became Moslems. Then, 
the latter-day rulers imposed a new culture on the pe<^e. 
The religion of the new conquerors also began to filter among 
the masses. An attempt was made to anglicise Iiufia^ as 
Macaulay said: “Boys black in face, living on tl^e banks 
of the Ganges will read Shakespeare and MUton and will 
glory in our literature”. And it must be confessed that among 
ail the foreign conquerors^ the British had been most success^ 
ful in denationalizing the Indian mind without the use of 
force. They made an intellectual conquest of the Indian 
mind. Indian mentality was imbued with English WOll^^ 
views. English wtit-^mschmmg became their own. AndS^ 
Indian literature and civilization were regarded from dtat 
angle of vision. This resnlted in the Indians looking towaf^ 
the achievement of their ancestors with blurred vision aiM 
looking towards the future with blank despair defected oti 
their face: The bouigeoisie had nothing but stark despair 
in their mind regarding the future of their race. Many feared 
that the colonization scheme once proposed by the British- 
badiaii Govnemnent would be dseir tmdb^.*^ Some had such a 
distrust of their own race, that, ^cy proposed io' have a' 
m^ber of the British royal family livmg in IiuBa as the 
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ruling monardi assisted hy a wlute layer of ruling elaia iirliicli 
will be the ariitocracy {RajtmyatAirga) 

When such was the mental totpor of the peo(4e, Swamt 
Vivdkananda came l^ck from the West and exhorted the youth 
of the country to>awaken, to be race-conscious and to rejuvenate 
themselves. B^y his reading of the Sanskrit literature, he got a new 
light on the ^ast history of the coimtry. By his study of the Hindu 
scriptures, he threw a flood-light on the religious historical 
development ’Of the past. His intensive study of the Occidental 
life and society made him to compare them with the institu¬ 
tions of his own country. He found out where the weakness 
lies. His intensive patriotism made him defend his country 
from the attacks of the foreigners.'* But knowing where the 
shoe pinches, he wanted a thorough social reconstruction. He 
was not for piece-meal social reform, though he was terribly 
against child-marriage, as he said that he has suffered terribly 
on this account.'^ Of course, he was indifferent to the cause 
of widow-remarriage as it was not his business. But he 
dearly said that he was for every social reform. But the 
urgent need in his mind was the education of the dumb, 
driven nulUotis of exploited masses. It is they who 
form the bulk of the Indian Society. These ignorant 
and ktiiiflvy people were called by him GatUANiimyQmk 
His epistles express pathos and sympathy for the down¬ 
trodden masses. Finally, as a program he says, **A hundred 
thousand men and women,.should go over the length and 


la. This was the prapoial oi lustloe Samdaduamn Mkia. ones made 
in a papsr. He was the mm who criUcM Swami Vlvdcaiiatida 
and ibtM him wbeii Seamifl’s wttealrers requested him to aoaspt 
tile pceskteutidiip ef the mwiioiial meaUai to be bdd after his demiset 

Id, lyhlje dwamdii was ikk and was cnflehia on the river Hugly in a 
Iskite there paiae Dr. OuepbdB-Wldte of Urn Y. M. C A. to mtetv^ 
hkav The Wtvf tm q uHVikio as to the fesaon of hb 
the Vm^ as the onlv trutlil SsMitdii lasOered: **11 i| not a 
oaestiaKioe ahvl Vedanm ss 3 w dlit mthw you ipcept ff m |ru^ 
mm Is umEnai dSnnudkw mr yon.^ mi iblBmds imt lie 
|Mhii xpesi iQieQPMia m mear wwa eouir 

IT, Is due to riotent death of Iwd of ids younier iblem abo m ffaa d 
tewuiiy hi inomerdoduirii t t om a a 
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breadth of the land, pireaching th« gospel of sallratton, tile 
gospel of equality”.^ 

This was the National program of Swami Vivekanai^ for dm «q>- 
liftment of the masses who form the majority of the Indka 
society. l>oes tiiis sound reactionary and cxmnter^revolutionary in 
its contents? It was the sycophants of British Imperialism 
posing themselves either as “orthodox” or as “progressive** 
who detracted Swamiji.** If one does not subscribe to the 
epigonous priestly religion, cannot be labelled as Sf “rebel" or^a 
“heterodox"; again, if he does not subscribe to the program 
of the reformers also, cannot be denounced as a “reactionary" 
But in our study of the Indian historical events from the 
latter part of the last days of British rule, we have found out 
who and which groups have been reactionary, who stood as 
stumbling-block to the cause of fight for freedom, whd never 
cared for the upliftnsent of the masses but confined themselves 
within the limit of vested interests of the moderate bour¬ 
geoisie. Does the regeneration of the Indo-Aryan race con¬ 
fine itself only in the efforts to abolish image-worship, widow- 
remarriage, abolition of caste-system and child-marriage? 
These detractors did not realize the dialectics of the materiahiffc 
history of India. The social reforms urged upon cannot be 
the jHous wishes only; these must have economic bases. 
To-day, with the change of economic condition, social struc¬ 
ture is changing. Those who have eyes can see it Child- 
marriage among educated and upper classes are already things 
of the past; seclusion of the woman as an institution is already 
thrown in the Umbo of antiquity; widow-remarriage has 
already been an institutioa acknowledged by the Hindu 
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society. It exists all over India among the Sudra castes. 
Only in Bengal, where the society is most brahmknlaed, the 
upper castes <jb not tolerate it, though it is practised by the 
so-called lower* mstes. The Charyapadas of the Buddhidts and 
latter-day like Fadina^Fmma of Narayahadeva 

bear testimony of widow-remarriage (Semga) till the fifteenth or 
sixteenth centhry. But as it was absent amongst the so-called 
upper classes^ the people mistook the absence as due to 
religious sancrion and to be the normal condition of the Hindu 
society. Henie, there has been the fight between the refor¬ 
mers and the conservatives. Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar 
proved that there was sanction in its favor in Manu, Narada, 
Parasara, Katyayana texts. Some of them even, advocated re- 
marrism^e of a wcunan after her husband either has lost caste or 
has become a monk. With the discovery of Kautilya's Arthasastro 
we find that re-marriage and divorce are both sanctioned in 
it. Indeed, Arthasastra depicted the true state of the Indo- 
Aryan Society of old days than the priestly legislations of 
Utter-days which betrayed class-prejudice in their injunctions. 
Moreover, compared with the Arthasastra and real social 
facts, we find the Smriti-legislations to be ideational only. 
WidoW'-remarriage and divorce exist with the Sudras. With the 
Jats, the laws of Narada and Katyayana are prevalent.*® Thus, 
during the dark days of slavery, the epigonous growth was 
regarded as ‘^Hinduism" by the ignorant priesthood. And this 
had been fcught by the reformers. Truly, Swami Vlveka- 
ntmda has said that Smriti-l^sUtions are intended for the 
Brahmans. The Sudras arc not bound by it. As an iflustratton 
it is to be cited that Manu prohibited the eating of Sigru 
vegetable; but the annotator Kullukabhatta explained that 
it is prohibited to the Brahmans, but the Sudras can take it. 
In this way, we find file variance between actual facts and Smriti- 
legislations. 

But Swami VIvekananda came with a stip loftier ideal. From 
petty Soda! aad reitfid<ms refoms he advised W fellow- 
comitrymea tci strike at die root, as then the leaves will fall 

' t 
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by thcmselvc#. upri&e of the lowly*' was his csOl to the 
cowAtfy. ''Edticate ^e issasses, give th^ their t^t'*** hai 
been his dariott«calI. llius from a petty~b0urgeoi8 modterate 
program of social reform, he gave an advanced 8ocial*revolu* 
tionary program.** Of course, it was a sodal-revolutioftary 
progfram in incipiency. As regards the future society after the 
upKftment of the masses, his prophesy as early as 1896 for the 
world in general, is this: “Last will come the laborer (Sudra) 
rule.”** Here, the reader must realise that in so early a time a 
“Labor” or "Socialist Government*’ anywhere in the West had 
been a pious wish only. But with prc^hetic instinct he visua¬ 
lized the establishment of the Proletarian State in future. We 
have discussed about it already. Thus, we have found him 
first an Indian patriot, now we have found him a prophet in 
international plane. Hence, we say to his detractors of the 
vested interest camps of the conservatives and the reformers: 
“Those who have beam in their own eyes, see mote in their 
brother's eyes.” 

As regards direct political works in the matter of India’s efiFort 
for the achievement of nationality we get the following 
teresting news, when asked by somebody the following ques^ 
tion: "Have you given any attention to the Indian National 
Congress movement ?'* He answered thus: **I do not claim to 
have given much: my work is in another part of the field. 
But 1 regard the movement as significant and heartily wish 
it success. A nation is being made out of India's different 
races..... It will certainly lead hi the working out of India*s 
homogeneity, in her acquiring what we may caU democratic 
ideas. Education is coming, and compulsory education witt 
follow. The immense power of our people must be utilited 
India's potendalities are great and will be called forth.*'** 

2X* Wotks: VoL V, p. 153. 
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How prophetk instinct is again expressed in this sajrhag In 
the matter of Indian national politics! How true it is in tbe 
context of present-day India! 

India is now an independent Republic with internatioiial status. 
Formerly^ the call of Swamiji to uplift the lowly, oppressed, 
and exploited fell on deaf ears. Historical-Matetialistic condi¬ 
tion was not fipe for it Those who followed him in his reli¬ 
gious progranl and those who took inspiration from him in the 
fight for freedom—the monks and the revolutionaries—all 
sprang from die middle class. Hence, the call to work for the 
uprise of the lowly fell fiat Gass>interest and class-limitation 
precluded in taking up his program for social reconstruction. 
It is not amelioration that Swamiji wanted for the upliftment 
of the masses, but social transformation. Then he en¬ 
visages the condition of civilisation that will be developed by 
the masses in **Renaissant India" of his vision.*” 

The Historical-Materialtsttc condition of India has been the 
same as in Russia and China. The country is steeped in 
ndilery, squalor and ignorance. He himself has said, "These 
common people have suffered oppression for thousands of 
years.'^* This saying is not a verbiage of patriotic emotional 
ebullience but it is a statement of facts. 

The thing is, the Indian bourgeoisie never looked to the work¬ 
ing masses for their support in their ^struggle against foreign 
Imperialism nor ever cared to uplift them. They never be¬ 
lieved in their capacity, though the history of India, both in 
ancient and in mediaeval periods, is replete with illustrations 
that tell us how conquerors have arisen from the masses and 
establishing themselves as rulers» have elevated their families 
and tribes into hi^er social order, thereby afiUiatiing them¬ 
selves to the Kshatnya Varna. On this account, Jaimtni 
and his annotator Kumarila opined that the word 'Ttajah means 
ICshatrlya." This sutm embodies the sancfion im tlie actual 
social happenings. It is in defence new polsto-sodal events. 
It ooveih the teat socio-hisloth^ ey^ution of the po4t-Btnhihtst 
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l»ei4od Trtjly, the Budd^t philosopher Ai^adeve has sar* 
caaek^y that **iM>w*a-days anybody: Is hein|r aaadft h 
"Kahattlj^V^ 

As a result of the disbelief of the race-capacity of fheir oswa 
people, the old Indian political leaders became despondent, and 
leaned on Bridsh Imperialism for the advahc^^t ol 
natiotud welfare. Ihey became absolutely pessitnist m 
future of the country as a separate entity from British Empire.*^ 
Their bourgeois class-character never matie them go outside 
their circle and see the country. They discovered the nation 
to be living in land-lords* houses, Bar-Libraries and in BanllH, 
hence they used to say that they were the nation,*^ and looked 
on the Indian world from that angle of vision. 

It was Swami Vivekananda that first broke the bouid. It 
was he who first gave the clarion-call to look tp the masses 
and to raise them up. It was he who was the first person in 
the world to envisage a government of the toiling masses, 
and pre^hesied aboiit the Proletarian Culture of the future. 
It was he who first spoke of the new civilization of the Imhan 
masses. Again, it was he who developed the idea of mutmd 
help for the furtherance of the welfare of society. Thus he 
says: **An organization that will teach the Hindus wutuai help 
and appreciation is absolutely necessary.**^ Truly, Bister 
Nivedita says that the idea of mutual help was developed by 
Swamiji long before P. Kropotkin wrote his famous book on 
the subject. In tlds matter she quoted Swamiji's saying when 
he told her, TIon't you sec ? that^a not the wdy of gregarioas 

27. QuetoS liy K. P. Isymatl: Mami tnd Yagotval^Ta**. 

28, S ff M T Chetetioe told the miter that mm like Gohhtie and etim 

woe dbsolUUiy pctthhist about the future of the XatBsn race. Thef! 
saw no hope for the future iqtfke of their oountry. Agahi, tun 
eUetiv Af^amaniac barristers opined In the tame any bdoee the 
p raa e nce of the writer. One of them said that. "Inm wiS never 
can tooeen hendf from Engiand'\ The other one said: *‘Tbe Enghdb 
people out of tfadr Mndnese are echicating ua etc, vriiy do the pmple 
go ipritut them.** Tbcae uttemnoee woe made after 12001 Theae 
people to the modome eampi 
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aniioalsl It i^ould ttA at the of sopiu^ 

Ha's great w<»rk on ^'Mtttual Aid^ had not yet ippcSi^ed^ when 
these words vjlere iaid.***^ , 

In this w^y, he anticipated sopte ol most imdical 
social thinkers jol the modem wodd. These thoughts he wanted 
to take shaped m the life of the Indians. As to his plihi ol 
work lor Indian he formidates it as early as 1895^ and he writes, 
fully agree i^ith the educated classes that a thorough over¬ 
hauling ol society is necessary^ But how to do it ? Now take 
tike case ol caste^ In Sanskrit, /oH le., species—now, this is 
^ first idea ol creation. Variation {vkhitrata), that is to 
Say /oti means creation. Now if this diversity stops, creation 
will be destroyed.*... Now the original idea ol JaH was the 
freedom of ^ individual to eacpress his nature, his Prakriti, 
his /ofi, his caste, and it remained for thousands of years. Not 
even, in the latest books is inter-dining prohibited, nor in 
any of the older books is inter-marriage forbidden. Then 
what,rWha the cause of India's downfall? The giving up ol 
t^a.ldea ol caste. .... .The present caste is not the real /alt 
but a hindrance to its progress. It really has prevented the 

free action ol /of» le., caste or variation.Therefore what 

1 have to tell you, my countrymen, is thisThat India fell 
because you prevented and abolished caste. Every frozen 
aristocracy or privileged dags is a bkpw to caste and is not- 
caste. Let /a*8 have its sway; break down every barrier in 

the way of caste and we shall rise. Now look at Europe. 

Here, Swamtji in such an eariy period has eicposed the mistake 
of the Indologists in the translation of the word /oti. The 
old Sanricrit terai does not riwer the modem sodolegic^ 
ccxaf^. /nti he.# Vama Is an occupational grou^ng and not 
a hide-bound hexwhtary soclat group;** In the Mahabharata, 
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33. That Sanahrit word *Jati? Is not **eaiCa*' in the kawm sense has hem 

p oi nt ed ,«ut by rac .loni aWK He cn&ad it *meciey or *msiis' er 
Verna* or snytidint rise but sot cseta Later, Vinoent Sam agreed 
tothhdefirinoe* 
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tionkl iMUfUi. The ifxpUnatha hm been eeboed in tiie 
Geeta. Swamiji bas mentioiiedi these facts in mrernl placets. 
FIziaUy* he advises that the Hindtis have to give up no^iiixg, 
‘*bat only to«.». .shake off their iaertiai the result of centuries 
of servitude.*'** 

Of course, today India is advancing on a different line. Now*a* 
days no one bothers about one’s caste in the matter of every* 
day life. Hereditary caste has not {dayed any role since the 
establishment of the British rule. Again, the cons^ution ol 
the independent Indian Republic guarantees political freedom 
to everybody. "One adult person, one vote’* is its motto. Xt 
further guarantees that career is open to talent. Thus the 
constitution of the Republic does not admit hereditary social 
grouping, clan or tribal distinction, creed or colour difference 
in the body-politic of India. As a result, Iridian Hindu society 
is neither moving as wished by Swami Dayananda or as 
suggested by Swami Vivekananda. At present, India Id mov¬ 
ing on the bwrgeois-democratic social line ushered in years long 
by the Briti^ rule. Now-a-days, grouping is going on in another 
direction. People are grouping themselves according to their 
occupations viz., “Qerks* Unioi^** *Xabor Union/* "Peasants' 
Union", etc. Again, caste or tribal grouping is giving place to 
p(4itical grouping. But Just the same^ Swamiji gave a blow to the 
mediaeval priestly idea of a static (jt^a/ta) sodety. 

As regards inter*dining and inter-mairriage, ancient texts are 
r^dete with illustrations tn their favor.** since the priestly 
ascendency, these gradually began to be curtailed tlB u^e come 
to the era ol fomgn domination. It is probable that the 
theory of Km^cki (cooked m butter) and P^kki (cooked in water) 
e^g., cooked rice, was develc^^ during the Mosliun rule. The 
description of serving die guests with rice and ffsh curry by 
the i^d«oervants In speaks on the 

contrary to the prevalent ootiofi. And this book was written 

, iii.i H i ■. . . . .. . i . . 
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at the Court of Jayachandra of Kauauj. It la prohahle, that 
the more the popular prieatly religion began to aaatmllate 
the non»Arya|n or non-Vedtc institutions la competition ifrith 
the Mahayaf^ts, the more they developed the idea of taboo 
in the body-politic of the society. In this way, Brahmanistn 
had to preserve its “perennial" character. The anthropolo¬ 
gists say that tsd>oo has got dass-charactcr.*^ Surely» the 
Hindu notions of purity and cleanliness have got class- 
character. 

Again, in titie matter of “The problem of modern India and 
its solution" Swamijji says: “Would the sky of India again 
appear clouded over by waving masses of smoke springing 

from the Vedic sacrificial fire?.or, is the deluge of a 

Buddhistic propaganda again going to turn the whole of India 

into a big monastery?.or, is the discrimination of food,... 

going to have its all-powerful domination over the length and 

breadth of the country? Is the caste-system to remain. 

Are the marriages of tlm different formas to take |^ce. 

To |^i?e a conclusive answer to all the questions, is extremely 
difiScult,... .Then what is to be done? What we should have 
is, what we have not, perhaps what our fore-fathers even 
had not; that which the Yavanas had;—that, impelled by the 
life-vibration of which, is isstung forth in rapid succession 
from the great d 3 mamo of Europe^ the electric flow of that 

tremendous power, vivifying the whole world..we want 

that energy, that love of tndepenoence, that spirit of self* 
reliance^ that immovaf^ “fortitude, that dexterity tn action, 
that bond of unity of purpose, that thirst for improvement 
cheeking a little the constant looking back to the past, we 
want that extensive vision Infinitely projected forward; and 
we want--^t intense spirit of acBvity (Rajas) whidh wilt 
flow through our every vrin, from head to foot"** Thus the 
anetent Charaived slo^ resounds through him again. This 
powerftd exhortation, penned down by Sw^ji in January, 
atlB holds good for the There is no alter- 
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^Oifkikm ia lItU matter. SWfta^ii'S wpli l<«tv 
of work l<»r the rejovenation of IndUa is tJbte only de^erattna. 
Furiker, kt e}aborai«s his Hi^sis on this fnatter 
Mky»» *'la India the ^laBly of Mofos is altnost id^sent^ Ike sim 
Is tinir ease with 

Her#» If is to be oot«Hi that all of the Yatanas of the Wnilt 
are not in the same niveaii of civtlusation and activity nf hie 
as diere are differences in the socio-«:onomic planes. Now- 
a-days, impartial scientists admit that environmental factotw 
are very important tomould a race. The anthropologii^ 
Von Luschan has said that environment makes a race.** Boas 
and others have demonstrated that the races settling in the 
New World from Europe, change their head-forms in the 
second generation which is the most crudal antbiopological test 
so far. Again, social environment reacts on the tml1<i|ng u]p 
of character. Further, the sociologist tester. F, Waid, has 
said that the change of world-view changes a race.** This 
means that, with the change of the mentality of a given peo{de 
their habits of life change; thereby their role in Idstoiy 
changes. This has been repeatedly demonstrated in world's 
history. 

Importance of heredity in a race, has been the sibboleth oi 
the Occidental imperialists.** In the period of oolomal-ui^xia- 
Usm it has been thetr slogan to keep down the subjugated 
people. But the recent experiments of Morgan in Ametica 
and of Muller in England demdM»ie that the Pros^/ihfh 
'(Frtntf>fii€s) change their racial traits by the. change of environ¬ 
ment Thus, the old theory of Lamark has been renovated 
ffiat acquired characteristics are inherited.** Instly, comes the 
crushing blow from a semi-Ortental racie—the Rus^iaru The 
investigations of Frol Michurtn developed by his puidl 

dft. %»adbm und 
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LysenJco announced that environment is ilie great factor that 
changes a ^race. Too mttdi stiess has been laid on heredity.** 
This theoty, called *^Michttrii;dsm*’ a{»tly natoed ^'Cteativci 
Darwinism^ sent a fwor in the sdentific world, but the objectors 
<^ned, that the conclusion of Lysenko is not based on st^^ent 
data.** B# still later, a gro^> of Marxist scientists of England, 
assembled In a conference, upheld the views of Lysenko. They 
agreed that heredity does its work. But heredity in the 
course of tee yields to environmental factors. Thus, heredity 
is not a permanent factor. In the long run environment 
wins. ^ 

From the momentous dispute in the scientific world, we deduce 
that the hypothesis of the Smriti-Iegislators and of'the 
Mimamsakas regarding the heredity of caste-chatacter is nulli¬ 
fied, and the claim of the imperialists of North-European 
extraction is set at naught. That the theory of heredity is 
influenced by imperialist propaganda was known to Swamiji 
when he said in reference to the educated Sontals, that “As 
such, the partiality of the scientific investigators of the pre¬ 
sent-day, to the doctrine of hereditary transmission of 
qualities, is being gradually diminished.”** 

When Swamiji says that *Rajas^ has been the monopoly of 
the Javanas, that saying is unacceptable to-day. As already 
has been pointed out, that all thei Occidentals are not in the 
same plane of dvilieation. South Europe has got a moribund 
civilisation. Intellectually it is a desert where only priest- 
ceaft thrives. Moreover, a comparative knowledge of the 
time-lag between different periods of Oriental civilization and 
culture with that of the West discovers the truth. The Orient 
has not always been dormant or inactive. Again, apart from 
the environmental factor, the change of world-views Ic., 
mental attitude towards the world is an important factor in 
building up of character. Swamiji has repeatedly expressed 
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it 4:111 iraiiOfiis occasions. *3udiliaa niltitd tha Himliia fud 
Oifiat tht Romans'* bas been his favorite uRctuui,^ tibls 
eat^r'esses the truth ihat the chaste of weii^msckmmjf is a 
great factor with a people. Hil vision of a new pfoletanan 
culture in India, presupposes the change of socto-eeonomle 
environmental factors and world-idews. 

When Swamiji says that what IndUa needs to^y is 
that is the absolute desideratum in the present-day India. It 
is imperative in the historical-materialistic development of 
present-day India. The people do not yet realise that the 
effects of the dark days of slavery: stagnation of public life, 
arrested growth of civilization, static conklition of society have 
been taken by the ignorant peoples as S<ma$am Dharma of 
their society and religion, Paralytic condition of Indo-Aryan 
mind and social body-politic have been r^arded as 
Stupefaction of life due to slavery which was nothing but 
Tomas was interpreted as Sottva, and the wily priests ea^oit- 
ed the situation. The foreigners have expressed their e3q>eri* 
ences that during Moslem rule, the country was infested with 
begging friars, wandering, looting and lighting. Kabir's 
admonition to them was a an illustration to the point** 

Hhnce with stentorian voice Swamiji gives call to the Indians 
to acquire the quality of Rajas. Dialectics of independent 
India demands it. Let material improvement of the Indian 
people take place first Let the standard of Uviog of the 
people be raised, let every hungry belly be fed, let fruits of 
scientific culture percolate among the masses to raise their 
standard of civilization, let there be equality for all, let the 
dialectical process run its course in the material plane in 
arriving at the Synthesis, then we can think of tracing the 
dialectical process in the spiritual plane. Swamiji emphati¬ 
cally has said, ‘T do not believe in God that cannot give bread.***® 
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Hence he his fe|}owH:oasitrxinen to emninte. the 

Rafos of th4 West 

Thus, the Indian situation, this program urged 

to his disciples had been a social'revdutionary one. His 
program all the way through had neither been reactionary 
nor counter-revolutionary. Only, the historical-materialistic 
conditions of the country was not yet then ready to appre¬ 
ciate it. Bourgeois intellectuals were engrossed in their own 
deyelopmeirtal welfare. 

Again, in ah article on ^‘Modern India"* in 1899 Swami Viveka- 
nanda at first delineates the polito-social devdopment of India in 
the past Eeiying on the strength of present-day researches of 
Indology sioce the demise of Swamiji, one may or may not agree 
with him on his interpretation. But according to present- 
writer, the delineation is correct in the main. He says, “To 

protect the State,.the Kmg is continually draining the resources 

of his sublects. His especial prey—his milch cows—are the 
Vaisl^s,”** This is v^t is exactly expressed in Vedic 
literature, “The King devours everything" is the wailing. 
“A King can rob a Vaishya with impunity, can kill a Sudra" 
is the dictum of the sacrdd literature.*^ ^ 

Then he says, “Heither under the Hindu Kings, nor under the 
Buddhist rule, do we find the common subject-people take 
any part in expressing their voice in the affairs of the 
State........as a recognized rule OS the State they have no 

(Urect voice i» the supreme Government. The power of the 
populace is struggling to express itself in intfirect and dis¬ 
orderly ways, without any method. The people have not as 
yet the conscious knowledge in the existence of this power. 
There is neither the attempt on their part to organize into 
a united action, nor, have they got the win to do so; there 

is also a complete absence of that capacity.Is this due 

to Want of proper laws?.no, that is not it There are 

laws, there are methods, separately and distinotly assigned 
|or ^ guidance of different depattn^s of Govemment. 

Vide B. N, tkiUxt **I)fad»d!ks ef tod^Boduomke of infia"; also 
Kiitli Md liilMdiiMai^ Iktdex** 






But f<o0tol aB, k ike lejiiticfioik c»l tli« JNiiH i»* 
divine aitliiority» the revdetioii of Ood ocmitiif thtoo^ die Ini* 
pired Bithif* Widi this utterance, modem IndotUg^ ii m 
vurianoe. Nowedaya, we have vdumiiioiis tomes wtitteer hf 
hypemittioiialist writers who find that what happened In iBa 
West happened in India as well. We are tcdd dnt iu Vedic 
India, there was the ^dieck and halattce** practice hr » state by 
havingf a king, a Sabha and a Then hi die time of die 

Buddha there were democratic refrablic in Nordt Imfia. 
Some Anglomaniacs retying on Henry Mainers oifinion believe diat 
India had Tribal Communism, Village Communism and all sorts 
of wonderful 0ysian things in ancient times. Even they 
interpret the religious terms to be found in the Smrids via.,—' 
Samamkhha, etc., on the basts of Maine’s theory!^ 

It is true that the Vedic Literature speaks of SabSia and Samid. 
The Buddhist Literature speaks of Cana>Repub1ics. But'^dieso 
have been oligarchical republics which are TimocfOeUs |o use 
the aristotelian term. These republics were ruled by an 
oligarchy of rich families. As regards their internal workings 
we get an inkling of it in the ^Kn^buhN&mda Simbafif in J5i*u#i- 
pafva of the Mahabhan^, Here, Krishna, who was a 
Ganamukhya (Alderman) deplore!s his helpless condition, in die 
Executive Council of the Andhak-Vrishni league 1 Illustrating it, 
Bhisma supports monarchy as the best form of Government 
We would take it for granted that the Indo»Aryan masses 
enjoyed a substantial amount of liberty before the rise ol 
the Mauryan emmre. But since the rise of Gupta impertalism in 
the North, we find this liberty crushed out of existence. The 
same thing happened in die SomK with the rise of the.mediaevid 
Vijayanagara em|»re.” Of couse, the Indian masses did not have 
that eoUsdoua knowledge of their power, they did not organise 
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ihemsdvea ffor united acdon as Swamtji says. . But, t&ese ^ not 
happen anywhere in the Orient. When a state has arisen out of 
coalescence of different tribes and a monarch is put on the 
head, tbit riiird power has crushed the diverse factions. 
Bhisma's descriptimi of Noir&fya (Anarchy) and the subsequent 
rise of nionarchy agrees with F. Engers theory of the 
developm^t of State. 

It is true: that the Indian masses did not develop that cons¬ 
cious ^oll^cal power like the peoples of Oreece and Italy in 
ancient thnes. Instead of that they revolted in the name of 
religion. What led to the rise of the Ajjvakas, the Jainas, 
the Buddhists and other dissident sects mentioned in the 
CMthmddfsaf Already in the time of Asoka, the peasants and 
the Vsushyas of Malwa have turned Buddhists. What was 
the dialectics of Historical-Materialism behind all these 
phenomena. There is no history for it. 

As regards the role of the Rishis in the matter of laws, Artha- 
sastras speak on the contrary, Swamiji fell in the trap of 
piiesffy theories which advocated their class-interest. Truly, 
Arthasastra is superior to the Dharmasastra. The **Sukra- 
nitisar” says that in a law-suit of the people, the first court 
for decision is the guild (Skteni) court, the final decision lies 
in the hands of the King.** 

Then he speaks of the SUdras, **through whose {^ysical Idbor 
only are possible the infiuence, the prowess of the Kshatriya, 
and the fortune of the Vaisya. What is their history, 
who, being the teal body of society, arc designated, at all 
limes, in all counties, as ^ihey—the basef-bom*?*' Truly 
$wami|ihas come to the conclusion that it is the toiling class 
that produces wealth. "It is they who have introduced 
ciriiltizatton among you’’ (the higher classes),** Yet, they are 
in-treated in eyery country a«d in every age. But by the 
irnny of fate, due to foreign rule, all the Indians have become 
;5stdras. But he has noticed that the Sudras of die cotxntries 

M. Vide B. K. Datta: "Suafies in Indian fiodaltBalMyt dMpter m 
^*AiUiK»Hati«e Swoee of BOndu Law." 
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otlMSsr lluuk. tndi# . are little awafee* Heie tbe lidbof laxiiliiiiar* 
tioos in advanced Occidental cxwtdtiei are hmted 4t ttei 
lie alhidea to the dae of modem Oreece and Italy to lUhatdya- ^ 
hood, nvhite Tnrhey and Spain etc., are dedoSing* 

In this article Swamijt is speaking of the iCshatdyai Sndra, 
etc, VQ. fignrative^sense. He hints to the fact that the l^oMr 
are not races with hereditary characteristics. These are 
condition of polttoHKconomk developments of peoples of the 
world. Thereby he nghdy tmfdted that Vama divisions are 
not peculiar to India. Hie economic condition determines the 
stand of a given group in society. Vama is not a God*ardaifed 
institution as claimed by the Brahmanical priesthood. Swamiji 
is exposing the hollowness of this claim. Hence, he adum* 
berates the rise of the Sudra as a class. *^That is to say, not 
like that as at present, when Sudras are becoming great by 
acquiring the characteristic qualities of the Valsya or the 
Kshatriya, but a time will come, when the Sudras «>f every 
country, with their in^born Sudra nature and halnt8.......will 

get absolute supremacy in every society/'** Here he hints at 
the historic developments that have taken place in India and 
elsewhere, where a person getting political supremacy arro¬ 
gates to himself to be of higher social order and {Muentage. 
The Mauryas, the Guptas, the Vardhanas, the Falas, the 
Senas, the Kadamba rulers, etc, are all Ulustratioos of this 
metamorphosis. In mythical Ir^a, Visvamitra, Parasucama, 
Drona, arc examples of it. The Puranas give a long Hst of 
the Brahmans who became Kshatriyas. In modem time, 
Shivaji and Kanjit Singh are shining examples of it. 
Ibbetson has truly said in the matter of sociology of Punjab 
hill people, that ^'a Caste is a status group/’ ^Indeed, it is 
true everywhere in India. In present-day India, a Caste 
economically becoming prosperous, is changing rtf Vama 
affiliation by claiming to be of h^her order than that tn which 
it is bora. 

Similarly, in the West a proletarian by becoming rich is eleva¬ 
ting himself to the order higher than himself. He is becoming 

l l ll I. « . .. I ' II .. . .... 
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a member of the bourgeois class, lo Eughiiid, many iiuon^m 
labor leaders'by getting titles are being elevate to the atisto* 
cratic dass. « For this reason, Swamiji says that a time ivlU 
come when there will be the rising oif the Sudra class, with 
their SudrahOod, 

Then he say|, **The first glow of the dawn of this new ^wer 
has already begun to slowly break upon the western world, 

.S^lalism, Anarchism, Nihilism arid like other sects* 

are the vanguard of the social revolution that is to follow.” 
This piece of his writing evinces that he was acquainted with 
the literatuit of the labor movements of the West and of the 
efforts of rise social>revolutionaries at the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. How prophetic was his saying when the 
first I«abor Government was established in Russia in 1917 
after the October Revolution! He forestalled the Bolschevtsts 
in his propl^cy. 

Further he delineates die effect of im(perialist rule over an alien 
people. Then he castigates the English who have "turned 
even India, the mother of all riches, into the principal mart 
of England.” Lastly he says, "India is slowly awakening 
through her friction with the outside natimis; and as the 
result of this little awakening in the appearance, to a certain 
extent, of free and independent thou^t it modem India”! 
Then he describes the conflict between the oM and the foreign- 
imported new institutions in Jndta^ life. A pro^s diis 
struggle hetwedn the old and the new in Indian life, he says: 
**Have we not then to learn anything from the West?*..... .Is 
orir society entirely spotless, without any flaw?—^Thcre are 
many things to learn, we must struggle for new and higher 
things tiK We die.—Struggle is the Cnd of human life*"^^ In 
connection with this struggle he says further: "0 India, this 
is your teirihle danger. m.,.. whatever Ideas, whatever 
manners, the white men praise or Ukt, arc good, whatever 
things they dislike or censure, are bad! Alas! What can be a 
mms tangible proof of footishness t|iai» #is?”** 




But iSm a>t tqliid lias Isaf^ilfy passed over i&im 

Swadeild Mdveaeksiit jai 190S. Tlie lias dlssoveted fta 
ids cotBitrf is ivorth Uviagi he U Identifying himself ^ith his 
cotmtry*** That '^glorious levolntioii of 1906'* at namod by 
Plot Benoy Kumar Sarkar, ushered in by the Swadeshi 
Movement in Bengal and which had its repercussion aH over 
India* eomfdeteiy changed the mentality Of the Indians* 
especially those of Bengal. Ramsay Macdonald, mferiing to 
the Swadeshi Movement, has truly depicted the situation by 
exclaiming: 'Tt is the resuscitation of the Indo-Atyan in the 

Hindu.”'*® indeed so it is. 

As Swam! Vivekananda has lamented about the sad state of 
Indian mentality of his time, the contrary took place since the 
inauguration of the Swadeshi Movement. His standpoint was 
to “see again the strong point of that India, reinforced by the 
strong points of this age, only in a natural way. The new 
stage of things must be a growth from within.”*^ 

Then he laments, that “the Westerners have now taught us 
that those stupid, ignorant, low-caste millions of India* dad 
only in a loin doth, are non-Aryans 1! They are therefore no 
more our kith and kin! !”®** Of course this imperialist device m 
separate the Indians created false anthropological notions in 
the minds of many persons, yet inertial and non-official physical 
anthropdogy of to-day are dcaring the mistake. Moreover, the 
National Government is eradicating the difference between the 
high and low castes. The national Constitution guarantees 
The dialectics of Historical-Materialism of India is rapidly 
fulfilling the wishes of Swamiji. 

In conclusion about the national views of Swamiji, We say that 
he was a hundred per cent Indian* intensely patriotic to tjm 
core. In this matter he was in advance of his time» By 
comparing both the society of the West and that oi his own 
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cowatry, he warned against EumpeaniaatioQ of Iiufia.** 
Happily^ the dialectics of history has negatrvated that ten* 
dency of miking India a second England. It was the 
Christian missionaries who attempted at The Indians as 
the subject mcc, who were hypnotiaed by their conquerors 
and their various agents, were ever victims of this mirage. 
Such a phenomentm always happens With a subject people. In 
independent IMa, the new generation will have a new mentality 
befitting greatness. 
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IX 


SWAMl Vn^KANAkDAt SOCUHXIGICAIL VIEWS 


Modern India is mndi iadcMl to tlie OriitotaliBti of Europe 
or ttoearthmir the treasures of Indtatt past To Germany 
specially, India owes a debt of gratitude for her work in 
ndology. German scholarship being free from imperial bias 
tas to a great extent properly evaluated the ancient culture 
)f Indian There was a time when there was a great enthu¬ 
siasm in the name of ancient Indian culture in fhe Getman 
iniversities. Prof. Von Luschan of Berlin Univerlity used 
to testify it in his class in 1921. This enthusiasm existed when 
3e was a student. It is no wonder that Swam! Vivekananda 
praised Prof. Max Mueller and Paul Deussen for their life¬ 
long devotion to the study of ancient Indian culture. In 
his enthusiasm Max MueUer foisted the name “Atyan** to the 
Endo-Germanic-speaking peoples of Europe, and Deussen used 
to call the Indians, 'tour Eastern cousins*'.^ 

But with the expansion of colonial imperialism, feeling began 
to change in the West. In the meantime, anthropology as a 
science took its rise. Scholars began to investigate the 
somatology of the different peoples of the world and they 
found variation and differentiation among different stocks of 
manldnd. Again, with the rise of industrial bourgeoisie in 
Europe, Morgan and Mendelto theory of heredity was 
stren^^ened. The industrial bourgeoisie of the West striving 
for commercial expansiem were attempting colonial conquest 
of the undeveloped peoples of the Orient their 

imperial pride wotdd not brook any identity with the sub¬ 
jugated and exploited peofde. 
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The Anglo^^dian officials ol the time took Ifax Mtiefier to 
task for ssyi^g, that t^ood that is flovmi^ in the veins of 
Tofmnf ^thkis is also 6owin^ in the veins of the Bengalee 
j)easant.*' C^oseq^uently, he had to change his saying that by the 
word “Aryan^ he did not mean somatic dmractetistics, he meant 
language. In the meantime, German patriotism identified 
Indo-Germandc people with the Germans. According to them 
the Germans composed the real “Aryan" race. From Hegel 
onwards XndO"Germanism became Germanism which in 
twentieth century was christened “Nordkism”. Noticing this 
metamorphoths of anthropological concepts, the French 
writer^ Jean. Ftnot, has humorously said: ^Tndo-German 
theory becaihe German theory, and German theory became 
Aryan theory.”* 

In the meantime, a great change in the mental outlook of 
the British-lndtan officials was taking place In India ^Hiripassu> 
the rise Of Indian nationalism. They became the protagonists 
of research in things Indian. They identified race with lan¬ 
guage though it was discarded in the West, where Prof. F. 
Mueller was its last exponent They introduced this error 
in Indoiogy. Thus, identifying race or biotype with 
language, these scholars discovered a “Dravidian race*’, a 
“Kho race”, a “Mcsi^khmer race”, and what not in India. Again, 
identifying dialect with language, they discovered several 
hundreds of languages in India. Funffier, noticing the differ* 
ence of manners and customs amongst the peoples of different 
parts of India that have evolved in the course of her long 
history, they took them to be peoples of different ethnic 
stocks. Thus, they did not find any unity among the Indian 
people save its loyalty to the British throne,* Thus they blew 
hadia up into smithereens t Again, lastly with the ffivisnon 
of the Hindu people into *‘Caste Hindus” and “Scheduled 
Caatei”, a stttis^cai fonrnda was also found out to support ffils 
imperial political trick I Again, persi^ent attempt began 
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W^tn the ifilii 9 g c2a99 w»$ Haipiiig <wi the iafeiMlt;;^ oi ihMf 
a TA^, when il began to b$ preached hi Kncopo 
and America that 4he **Aryan” is a God*s chosen blonde man*, 
when it was proclaimed from the honse^'top that the Indians 
are a low type of people, only they are a *'b^ea of the white* 
man*\ when the theory of the **Cbntrol of the Tfopira" waa 
expounded, when the “pcmiliarlty of the AngtchSaxon race'* 
was bragged about, when it was preached that loyalty** to 
England and English institutions is the only salvation ol the 
divergent Indian peoples, it has been no wonder that the 
ln<Uan intellectuals were overwhelmed by this propagandiu 
And this imperialist propaganda have been done in the name 
of science. But science in India was odicialized Bcience 
spoke the official mind. The h3rpnotiized Indians, as yet ndt 
being fully initiated into the mystaries of science and a few 
being in the research field under their foreign masters, gobbled 
up these imperialist cants as scientific truth 1 Moreoveri the 
hangers’on and the sycophants of the imperialist Government 
began to sing paeans for the theories of their masters. 
Though India is now an independent sovereign RepubHc, yet 
these quondam sycophants are stilt at this old and nefarious 
game. 

Further, the Occidental Indologists being deceived by the 
priestly text-books, interpreted ancient Indian society in their 
light This resulted in giving a queer interpretation ol Indhui 
social history of the past. They interpreted the four Vamas'^ 
as of four racial elements as in this phetposenon they found 
support of their discriminating coital rule; that liindq 
Csiste system has got racial basis; that the andent Hindus 
were nothing but re%iO"maniacs, etc. These mistakes pcrtio* 
lating through Eng^ literature were aea^pted as the scientific 
truth by the naive i|dsan mind. The Indians accepted their 
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put bUtoiy at iatetpreted by tbe old Iiid<^g»ils mtd the 
British'liidlati ciffidals. 

Hera, it inuiit be said that thousb Inddogical research is moy* 
iof in die old gvoove, yet the neir generation is mamlesdng a new 
view towards some oi the instittitions coimected with ancient 
India. This viow manilested itself during the debate on Swami 
Vivekananda's lecture at the Congress of History of Rdigions held 
At Parts in 190(1. Again, when the writer contributed a paper in 
**Anthropo8*’ saying, that the Indian oaste*system is not l^sed on 
race-system bul on occupational grouping, Dr. Koeppers the 
editor informed the writer, that the newer generation of the 
Indologists are more and more indined to the same view.* 

This was the situation regarding Indian culture and her 
people. But action has got its reaction. As a reaction to 
imperialist chauvinism, Indian chauvinism took its rise. This 
reacted in the appearance of Rajnarain Bose’s ’’Superiority 
'Of Hinduism’*, Harbilas Sarda’s ’’Hindu Superiority”, B. G. 
Tilak’s ’’Orion** and ’’Arcric Home in the Veda*' and Swami 
Viviekananda*s 100 % Xndiaism which led him to defend every- 
diing connected with so-called Hinduism. The patriotic 
Hindus began to speak of special “Psyche” of the Indians, etc* 
The Indian intellectuals were then in the midst of cross¬ 
currents. The transitional inteUectual stage engendered by 
the dialectics of materialism of Indian history, gave rise to 
Indian or Hindu chauvinism. When the foreign rulers were 
boasting of their supe^ority, and challenging that the national 
hiitory of the Indians was nothing but a void, there was no 
niter op§on left for the Indian patriots but to lansack the past 
and to lirag about the achievements of their ancestors as a 
counterpbise to the boastings of their rulers. Thus, imperia¬ 
list hmOm' gave rise to hyper-nationaiism of the subject-race. 

In this we should read the soric^ogical finding of Swami 
Vlvekananda which are counter to priestly mal-observatlon 
and foreign mal^interpretation. It is a pity diat none of the 
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Ztidiaii icholArA ever beeded to tlie fateffiretetioix of XadidlX' 
social and rdigiotts histories of Swamtji lliey bav^ been 
under the hypnotic infioence of Imperialism; a vMUi tnadfi 
saying is a rcYelatioit* an Indian cannot be cotxnted as far 
in anyway with a white man.^ Hence, the intexpretatlons ol 
Indian sodotc^ Swamaji were sent to the limbo. Moreover* 
Swami Vivekananda is regarded by some as a rdigious Pwmaiac 
and by others as a reactionary not worth consideration. 

Now, let us begin with his utterances regarding ancient 
history. Here, we begin with the race question which has 
become acute to-day. We have already smd that the British- 
Indian statesmen and writers have bolstered up a **Dravi<Ban 
race'' in contradistinction to the so*called Aryans who came 
all the way from the German forest in some bygone days 
to India to plague the ancient inhabitants of the soil. In tM$ 
matter, he says thus regarding Indian ethnology*: veiit^ 

able ethnological museum! Possibly, the half-ape skeleton 
of the recently discovered link will ht found on search here* 
too. The Dolmens are not wanting. Flint implements can be 
dug out almost anywhere. The lake-dwellers—at least the 
river-dwellers—must have been abundant at one time. The 
'cave-men and leaf-wearers stiU persist. The primitive hunger 
living in forests are m evidrnte In various parts of tibe country* 
Then there are the more historical varieties—4hc Negrito- 
Kolarlan, the Dravidian and the Aryan. To these have been 
added from time to time, dashes of nearly all the known races* 
and a great many unknown—^various breeds of Mongoloids, 
Mongols, Tartars, and the so-called Aryans of the philologists. 
WcH, here are the Persian, the Greek, the Ynchee,* the Hun# 
the Oun, the Scythian and many more, melted and fused: 
the Jews, Parsis, Arabs, Mongols, down to the descendants 
of the Vikings and the lords of the Gmman forests, yet 
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Wrested ocem of httmiatiity, composed of t^se fiuce* 
waves seething bdUng, struggiiog, constaotly diang^ form* 
rismgf^to the eurfacci aod ^reading aod swallowing little 
ones, again ^bsiding-^this ia the history of India/’ This 
statement gives the latest ethnological news of India in a 
nnt-shell In #uch an early time when anthropology was an 
unlmown scien^ in India, Swamiji had the latest knowledge of 
Indian ethnology. Then he continues: ‘*In the midst of this 
madness of nature, one of the contending factions discovered 
a method, ai^ through the force of its superior culture, 
succeeded in Ijs^inging the largest number of Indian humanity 
under its sway. The superior race styled themselves the 
Aryas or Nobles and their method was Varftoshr(mwch$i>th--^^ 
so«caIled caste". Here, Swamiji hints at the so-called Indo- 
Aryan culture which dominates India from ancient time. All 
tbe peoipies of India are either aryanked in speech or in 
religion. Outside this culture-circle live the people who arc 
called in the Smritis as and who are dubbed to-day as the 

"aboriginats". In tibe Rig-Veda, we find the word *Arya' 
which means a cultivator. But it is dear from the Rig-Veda 
dtat the Vamas have not differentiated themselves in the 
Vedic Age. In our latest research, we find that the sons of 
the latter-day four Vanias have taken part in composing the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda/® If the Varnaa had been sharply 
divided in the Vedic Age, we would liot have found Kutsa, 
Kanva, Kakshivant and AUusha Kavasta who were das^^oros 
i,e,, sons of slave-girls as rishis and composers of hymns! 
Agdn, yrt would not have found Janasruti, a Sudra, as a king, 
a Jabala Satyakama of unknown parentage accepted as a 
Brahmin in ^e Upanishadas. Again, it seems that ymmsht 
rrnm developed into rigid form In the Fauranic Age, i.e., alter 
Buddhist inundatiom the Jatakas bear testimony to the &ct 
tliat men used to change their Vamas ie., occupations/^ The 
Fnmno and the Hanmm admit it. Of course, it Is the 
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pi^stly daiitt Viuma-dlvitioo eadsled in Hie Hllie ol tlie 
mi^Vcda. f riesHjr dee^ couM not 4re«lii ol ,ai^ jliuiMMi 

eode^y witi^t Varite<4ivision (vide tjie deeet^lto Di 
Svctadwi^ and other fandltil coentries io the iHuranat)*. 
Strangely, from C h i na to Germany there had been loorlohl 
divisioii of human society in wdmt times.” Swainl|t 
*'Oi course the men of the Aryan race reserved for fhemselvca, 
consciously or unconsciously, a good many |invileges; yet the 
institution of caste has always been very doable, smiietinieii 
too flexible to ensure a healthy uprise of the races very low 
in the scale of culture/* 

Whether the *‘Aiyan*' had ever been a race in India is a moot 
questimi. But the fact is that the latter-day Smritis speak of the 
Antajas as outside the pale. Again, among the so-called Aryans, 
the upper three classes were the privileged ones— Dwijus^ while 
the Sudras were the disenfranchised ones in the social state. This 
was analogous with the Patricians and the Plebeians of Bom^ 
the aristocrats i.e., men of money as the citiaens, and the poorer 
people without money as outside the right of cttisenship in Atdca. 
Besides these differences, there were the wandering VratyiKf 
who were outside the Vamashrama polity. 

Then he further says, ‘‘Itiough apparently different from the 
social methods of other nations, on close inspection, the Aryan 
method of caste will not be found so Very different except 
on two points: The first is, in every other country the 
highest honour belongs to the Kshatriya-'-^e man of the sword. 

.In India, the highest honour belongs to the man of peace 

'-•Ahe Sbarman, the Brhhman, the man of God.^' 

As leg^ards the flexibility ol the Caste iosdtutioii spoken of by 
Swamiji, which would have sounded strange to the eara ^ 
the foreigners' and blasphemous to the orthodox Hindus of 
his days, it is absolutdy true. Even to this day, the four Vamas 
are being evolved. The Bhffs of Centra! Indian forest are 
bfliog given the statua of Kshatr^”; Brahmans ate bdng 
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lotmed out of untouciiatile castet* Thawt vi^ Ita'vo e^re* can 
aee the ^kcnomeoa. Only the Pax Brittanica #to^ped these 
neo^caatei %o play their role in history. But leading 
-caste aluraya had not been the Brahmans. The Jatnas, and the 
Buddhists gave the priority to the Kshatriyas. Swetashava- 
tara Upaiddbad indirectly admits it. The superior daim of the 
priestly clans is asserted as early as in Satapatha Brahmana, 
but aometihies at the latter period of the Vedic Age, there 
was the dass^tniggle between ^e Kshatriyas and the Brahmans. 
The **BTahniajaya” and "Brahmagavi” poesies of the Atharva 
Veda tesdfy it. The Mahabharata mentions it The 
Brahmans Were badly mauled. Then there must have been 
a compromise, as the Satapatha Brahmana asserts, that the 
Brahmans got four immunities in the social state. Yet, at 
the time of the Btiddha, the Brahmans were regarded as lower 
than the Kshatriyas. The King of Kosala used to talk with 
his Brahman ministers from behind a screen.’* The Buddha 
himself said that the Kshatriyas are of first order. 

The highest position that the Brahman enjoys was usurped 
by the priests perhaps at the period when there was no 
iOdiatriya ruling dynasty after post-Vedic Age. From the 
time of the rule of the Kanda dynasty which carved out a big 
empire in the North as £ore-4talHng the gigantic Maur}^ Empire 
of the future^ we don't hear of 1|ie Kshatriya rulers. The 
PUranas admit it. Then Swamiji compares the difference of unit 
of the sodety of the West with that of India. He says: **The law 
of caste hK every other country takes the uKhvidual man or 
woman as the sufficient utut power, intellect or beauty 

suffices for the individual to leave the status of birth and 
scramble up to anyvriiere he cdn. Here (in India), the unit 
is all the members of a ca$te-community. Here# too, one 
has every chance ol tiring Irom a low caste to a higher or 
to the highest: only, in tins blith4and of Altruism, one is 
oompelied to talm his whole caste along with him. Xnffia, 
you eamtot on aocoiut of ymr wealth, power or any other 
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letve 3 ft»itr f«!tow$ bekbkl Aiid nwlcft tomam 

witfe ymir Sttpttrbr 9 ,. If you wmt to flw to a 

caste India, yon baire to ekvato ait yottr easto ifit* and 
then tliefe is notbilig in your onwafd patb to Imld yon 
back.” 

We have already itiscussed about It previously tbat this is tfie 
true situation of Indian social blstoiy. The Stnrltii ekpres* 
sing class-arrogance of the priestly order side-track the r^ 
issues. The true import is laid bare by Swamtji at such an 
early period of modem time. What he has said is the true 
key to Indian sociology. What strong acumen and power 
of observation he had in discriminating the true state of social 
evolution of the West and of India! 

Then he continues: “This is the Indian method of fl|Siom 
and this has been going on from time immemorial. For in 
India, more than anywhere, such words as Aiyans and 
Dravidians, are only of philological import, the so-called 
craniological differentiation finding no solid ground to work 
upon.” Again, he speaks the bdd truth abmit Indian sociology and 
anthropology. The impartial anthropologists of the West 
have always upheld "that by the word “Aryan” no race is 
meant Koeppers says that, “Aryan is an ethnie-cultuial 
community” (Gemetndschaft). The word “Aryan” bespeaks 
a language only. The Indo-Europeans i.e., the Aryan- 
speaking peoples of the world are divided into different 
somatic characteristics. It is a national-chauvinistic game 
of some of the imperial nations of Europe that wanted to 
identify their own nations with the hypothetic Aryan. In 
this matter, instead of talking anthropolc^, they talked 
anthropotheosophy. But the Soviet scientists are giving 
fitting answers to these bourgeots-chauviidst pseudo-srienffsts. 
We have discussed about it already. 

Su^amiji then continues, “Whatever may be the import of ffw 
phiHog^cal terms; "Aryan" and **Tamilian,".....the divide 
ing Hne had been from the most ancient thnes, one of 
language and pot of tdood." This is a scientific truth of 
absolute category. The dividhig line is sp«e<d»«> tanig ag% 
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£cance is attadisd to tSie -origiiial word tlie Ri|^V«ds ,9|>eaics 
ol the blaclj^^skiiuted persons also as Aryas* There is no mention 
of a white-lidimedi bliie-eyod person in the Vedic literature.*® 

It Is high tfii|e that we disabuse Our mind regarding the con¬ 
cepts *Axyk* and 'Hindu*. Swami Dayananda long ago has 
protested ;^ain8t the name 'Hindu* applied to the descendants 
ol the Vemc Aryas. We all are Aryas, either in language 
or in reiiiE^n. Indian OUlture is primarily an IndoAryan 
culture. Ol coursei in the course ol ages, outside influences 
have crept in. Indian people always have been receptive to 
foreign ideas, There have been infiltration of foreign blood 
even in the Vedic Period Sylvain Levi discovered pre-Aryan 
and pre-Oravidian words in the Vedas. Jaimtnt and his 
aknotator Kumarila give illustrations of mUccha (Arabic, 
Persian, Oreek) words in Sanskrit language in their 
time,** The word 'Hindu* must be abolished^ we all are 
Aryas irrespective ol taste, color or creed. 

Then he concludes that as Vedantins and Sanuyasins, they 
are proud of all the rates as being their ancestors. He 
jdiearly enunciates that out of the crucible called "India" we 
have come who are called Indians by the Europeans, Hindus 
by the ancient foreign Mohammedans, Hindis by the modern 
foreign Mohammedans. Self-respect of the independent 
Indians necessitates to assert themselves as Aryas, Swamisji 
suggests it, the dialectics of independent India demands 
it 

In 1900 Swamiji gave two lectures at Pasadena Shakespeare 
Oub on Ramayana and Mahabharata. In condtiding the 
lecture on Eamayana, he says: *'Eama and Sita are the 

ideals of the Intflan nation..The height of a woman's 

entbi^on is to be like Sita, the pure, the devoted, the all- 
snffering^. .Por the race, Sita stands as the ideal ol suffering. 
^!he West says, ‘Do show your power by ‘doing,* In^ says, 
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^Sl)0w ymr power by fuffcriog;’. SitM> i$ ty|k|ail of 

India”,** 

Site 19 a creation of the mediaeval culture of India* aa both 
tile epics have got new recensions in the mediaeval era. The 
ideal of Sita still holds good in India. But In the portrayal 
of Sita as unjustly and ungrudgingly suffering from the 
hands of her husband who inflicted this for the sake of custom 
and people's damour, we find an androcentric ideal of Hie, 
Man is the centre of power, wmnan’s will is subordiitate to 
man. But in her last day, Sita revolted and invoked the aid 
of her mother-Eerth who eogulfed herl 

But today New India is orienting itself to a newer ideal. 
The Indian Constitution has givm political equality to man 
and woman alike, an attempt is being made through the 
Legislation to give legal equality to woman, which she has 
lost since the days of the Rig-Vcda (2. 17. 7). NoW-a-days, 
we are having woman legislators, statesmen, etc. Thus, 
much water has flown down the bridge of Indian history 
since Swamt Vtvekananda penned down these sentences. 

As regards the delineation of Mahabharata, he says, ^Thus 
ends the story of the Mahabharata, setting forth in a sublime 
poem the triumph of virtue and defeat of vice.” I,AStly, be 
says, 'Tn fact, Ramayana and the Mahabharata are the two 
encyclopaedias of the ancient Aroyan life and wtsdofq* 
portraying an ideal dvitization, which humanity has yet to 
aspire after.”** Iddeed, both these two epics are the propa* 
ganda literature of the Gupta era. Swamiji's disdple, Sister 
Nivedita has pointed that out very clearly in the case of 
Mahabharata. 

Again, from the discovered notes found among Swamiji's 
papers, the following Ideas which crossed his mind can be 
culled out**: 


22, Vorips: miV,ppn. 
n. mA ; pp.9$^. 
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“1, Bold has been my message to the people of the West. 
Bolder to those at home. 

♦ ♦ * 

d. The survey—it is not true that the Indians have 
degenerated. 

4. The problem here has been as it has been everywhere 
else,—^the assimilation of various races, but nowhere has it 
been so vast as here. 

5. Community of language, government and, above ail, reli¬ 
gion have been the power of fusion.^’ 

—The opinion of the modern sociologists is, that all of these 
items are not necessary for building up a nationality. 
Keligton alone has never been a bond of unity anywhere in 
the world.*® 

6. In other lands this has been attempted by ‘force’. 

7. In India, on the other hand, the attempts have been as 
gentle as the problem.s vast, and from the earliest limes, the 
customs, and especially the religions, of the different ele¬ 
ments tolerated.” 

—This is absolutely true in the case of the Indian legislators. 
They have repeatedly warned the kings not to disturb the 
beliefs and customs of the subjects., That is the reason why 
we have got such a bizarre set of customs. Yet, Gautama 
and Kumarila had been intolerant in this matter. They 
opined that nothing can be tolerated which is not in conso¬ 
nance with the Veda — an echo of the storj^ about the com¬ 
mand of the Arab Khalif to general Amni regarding the 
Alexandrian Library! 

”9. A common language would be a great desideratum, but 
the same criticism applies to it, the destruction of the vitality 
of the various existing ones.” 

—^To-day, the same criticism has arisen regarding universaliz¬ 
ing Hindi* at the cost of the more developed provincial 
languages. 

25. Vide discussion m Hugo Cunorr: “Marxdie Lriire der G«istflsdurft**» 
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‘"10. The only solution to be reached was the finding* of a 
great sacred language of which all the others would be con* 
sidered as manifestations, and that w’as found in the 
Sanskrit,” 

—This has been suggested in present-day India, but found no 
universal favor. It has never been universal in the past, and 
never can be in future. Sanskrit, like ancient Greek, Latin, 
and classical Arabic, has got no chance of being the language 
of the masses in present-day world 

“12. A racial background was found,—the Aryas.” 

—We have discussed about it already. Whatever the Occi¬ 
dentals may define the racial concept of an Aryan, the con¬ 
cept of ‘Arya’ like the tortoise after the heels of Achilles 
runs through the pages of Indian history. We arc 
Aryas. 

“13. The speculation whether there was a distinct, separate 
race called the Aryas living in Central Asia to the Baltic, 

14. The so-called types. Races were always mixed. 

15. The ‘blonde’ and the ‘brunette.' 

16. .The Aryas in their oldest records were in the land 

between Turkistan and the Punjab and N, W, Thibet. 

17. This leads to the attempt at fusion between races and 
tribes of various degrees of culture.” 

—The latest biologists and anthropologists deny the existence 
of a race as such. Haddon, Huxley and others have given 
verdict against the immutability of a race. Michurinism 
upsets the old concept. We have already discussed about it 
previously. The U. N. E. S. C. O, in a pamphlet denies that 
there is such a thing as a race; Dr. Von Eickstedt, the 
authority on Indian anthropology in Germany says, that in 
late Ice Age, a proto-Mediterranean race lived on the 
Hindukusb ridge w'hich later on was named Indo-Aryans. He 
and Ripley call the Indians as Eastern Mediterraneans. 

The jotting'down of these points reveals to us how accurately 
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Swamiji was encourant with the anthropological problems of his 
time. 

“18. Justly as Sanskrit has been the linguistic solution, so the 
Arya the racial solution. So the Brahmanhood is the solu¬ 
tion of the varying degrees of progress and culture as well 
as that of all social and political problems. 

19. The great ideal of India—Brahmanhood. 

20, Property-less, self-less, subject to no laws, no king 
except the moral.'* 

—These pious wishes of Swamiji are only ideational ones. 
We have already saSd that there is no chance of classical 
Sanskrit becoming the vehicle of national unity. An artificial 
sanskritic Hindi is being foisted on the people to cement 
their bond of union into a homogeneous nationality, yet 
dialectical contradictions are cropping up against it. 
Swamiji was cognizant of the difficulty about it. We have 
referred to it before. 

As regards Brahmanhood as the solution of all social and 
political problems, we arc doubtful about it. India since the 
demise of Swamiji is slowdy moving towards bourgeois- 
democratic civilization. Independent India is industrializing 
herself. The raising of the standard of living of the masses 
is the attempt that is being made by the National Govern¬ 
ment. India is in the midst of a capitalistic expansion. 

Again, Brahmanhood, as Swamiji visualizes, is a historical 
myth. The “Dasa Brahman Jataka*' speaks of nineteen kinds 
of Brahmans who are given to any kind of occupation. Of 
course, it mentions ideal religious Brahmans as well. But 
scholarly and pious Brahmans and non-Brahmans are yet 
to be found in India in galore. Again, it is not a fact that a 
Brahman is exempt from capital punishment. Kautilya's 
injunction is that for anti-state act, a Brahman is liable to 
capital punishment. This ideational wish on the part of 
Swamiji is the product of his environmental education when 
India was in fetters. At that time, the patriotic Indians used 
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to brag about their high ideal in contrast with the ruling 
people. 

“27. The attempt in Babylonia of making all the Bela merge 
in Bell-Merodach,—the attempt of the Isradlists to merge all 
the Molochs in the Moloch Yavah or Yahu. 


“29. Monotheism like absolute monarchy is quick in execu¬ 
ting orders, and a great centralization of force, but it grows 
no farther, and its worst feature is its cruelty and persecu¬ 
tion. All nations coming within its influence perish very 
soon after a flaring up of a few years. 

30. In India the same problem presented itself—the solution 
found —Bkam Sadat Bipra Bohudha Badanti (He is one, the 
sages call him differently). 

31. The result is that wonderful toleration of the 
Vedantist. 

32. The great problem therefore is to harmonize and unify 
without destroying the individuality of these various 
elements." 

—History testifies that when the primitive tribes coalesce, 
their gods coalesce as well. This kind of evolution, according 
to the present-writer, also hai>pened in the Rig-Vedic Age, What 
Max Mueller said “Henotheism" or “Kathcnolheism" was nothing 
but the coalescence of the tribal gods. Latterly, when the 
Indo-Aryans of the Rig-Vedic Period united into a people, 
then the Rishis realized that the tribal gods viz., Indra, 
Varuna, Matarishya are one. Here, we must not forget that 
the original Vedic Aryans were composed of five tribes 
(Pmcha Janah) only.** But in the Upanishads, which were 
written in an Oligarchical Republican State or in States with 
“check and balance" system of government to control the 
monarch, all the tribal gods were set aside and the concept 
of “One without a second" Parabrahman was evolved. But 

26. Vide B. N. Datta: “Vedk Etbnologf" in “DialetXtcs of Hindu 
RituBliam", pL I. 
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the time-lag between the Rig-Veda and the Upanishads was 
immense. In between a monotheistic creed of "‘Brahma cult” 
had taken its rise. This was overshadowed later on by Buddhism 
and also by Parabrahman concept. Yet it must be said here, this 
“One without a second” is not homologous with the Hebrew 
Jehovah and Arabic Allah. It is Pantheism pure and simple. 
That is the reason why the Hindus can tolerate anything. 

“36. It (India) was fully conscious and vigorous in old days, 
and less so of late; in this sense alone we have degenerated. 

37. This is going to be in the future. The future India, 

the youngest and most glorious of the nations of earth as 
well. 

38. The way—we will have to work. Social customs as 
barriers, some as founded upon the Smritis. But none 
from the Srutis. The Smritis must change with time. This 
is the admitted law.” 

—^That the Smritis must change is admitted by all intelligent 
persons except those of vested interests w’ho make fetish of 
the texts written in the period of slavery. A perusal of the 
history of Dharmashastras clearly visualizes the gradual 
change of the social laws of India. Indian law is based on 
custom. But petripassu the trend of evolution of the social 
institutions, customs and institutions have changed.®^ A 
new Smriti legislation is the desideratum. But only a king 
can promulgate it. The Smritis of the old and the Nibandhas 
of latter-days had ruling monarchs or some princes as 
patrons. It is they who helped to introduce the new legisla¬ 
tion. To-day, in the Indian Republic, sovereignty lies with the 
people. Hence, the people through their legislatures can 
promulgate new social laws. 

“42. Renunciation—^Renoimcers—the national call.” 

-*~No people can rise to its height without renunciation. 
It is through the renunciation of the national workers that 
India has become independent and advancing further 

27. Consult P. Ksxhs: “HisbOTy of Dhanzmsaatras*', also Dr. C R Hazm, 
“Studies in Pauranic Records". 
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towards higher goal. India still demands renunciation from 
her sons for further advancement. In the time of Swamiji 
selfless, sacrificing, political sanya^ were unknown. 
Workers for public cause were rare. For that reason per¬ 
haps, Swamiji always harped on I'enunciation on the part of 
the youngmen by becoming monks as the only desideratum. 
But it is the political sanyasis who helped to bring India out 
of her long Babylonian captivity. 

Then in “Introduction" of the book which was not completed 
Swami Vivekananda says, “We all hear so much about 
the degradation of India. There was a time when I also 

believed in it. Thou blessed land of the Aryas, thou wast 

never degraded. 1 stand in awe before the unbroken pro¬ 
cession of scores of shining centuries, with here and there a 
dim link in the chain, only to flare up with added brilliance in 
the next, and there she is walking with her own majestic 
steps—my motherland—to fulfil her glorious destiny, which 
no power in earth or heaven can check—-the regeneration of 
man the brute into man the God/' 

—Thus he visualized the history of culture of India which 
according to the latest investigations was never interrupted. 
The Scythian or Kushan, Turkish or Mughal rules did not 
interrupt the march of cultural evesnts in the Indian history.** 
Indian history is one and indivisible. Finally, he speaks 
with prophetic vision about the future destiny of India. It 
is for the free sons of India to work that out. 


28. J. E. Van Locinzen de Leeuev: “Scythian Period", 1949. He says; “we 
have pleaded for a contuiuity not only in politics but also in cultural 
life, and we think tliat especially the last oontinuity is an argument 
in favor of that in first case." (P. 321). Then he says, that “Ihcsre 
is not a single indication as to a hiatus in the transitional period 
in the matter of culture between the Kudiana and Gupta periods." 
fP. 322). 

Again, Dr. A. Coomaraswamy says regarding Mughal art: "It is 
unnecessary here to discuss in detail tlw Rajput elements present in 

true Mughal painting_These Indian elements are ai^ent in 

several directions". Vide “History oi Indian and Indonedan Art", 
p. 128, 1927. 
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Thomas Carlyle in his famous book called “Heroes and Hero- 
worship“ has laid great stress on the role of heroes. It made 
a great impression on good many thinking men of the time. 
He called the great men as the “beginners” of a new epoch. 
The great Russian thinker and revolutionist Plekhanov says 
that a great man is great because “he possesses qualities 
which make most capable of serving the great social needs of 
his time, needs which arise as a result of general and parti¬ 
cular causes. A great man is precisely a beginner^ because he 
sees further than others and desires things more strongly 
than others.”' Thus we understand the role of a great man, 
an epoch-maker, who sees ahead of time and prophesises 
about the future. But a great man cannot remain isolated 
from the masses. He must have strength to foresee the 
course of history and to organize the masses accordingly. It 
is the people who raise him up for his ability and action. 
Discussing about the role of man in society, Plekhanov says 
after citing illustrations from European History, that “by 
virtue of particular traits of their character, individuals can 
influence the fate of society. Sometimes this influence is 
very considerable, but the possibility of exercising this influ¬ 
ence, and its extent, are determined by the form of organiza¬ 
tion of society, by the relation of forces written. The 
character of an individual is a ‘factor* in social development 
only where, when, and to the extent that social relations 
permit it to be such.”* 

In this connection, the question has been raised, that does the 
social diange called a “new epoch” transform itself by being 

1. L, Sbarkey and S. Meston: 'IKalectical and Historical MateriaHstn\ 
p. m. im 

X Op. dt, p. 141. 
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impelled by economic coilditions only? Does it move on its 
own accord? In this matter, Plekhanov says, ^"Bismarck 
said that we cannot make history and must wait while it is 
being made”. Here Plekhanov asks, “But who makes history ? 
It is made by the social man, who is its sole factor.” The 
social man creates his own, i.e., social relationships. No great 
man can foist on society relations which no longer conform 
to the state of these forces, or which do not yet conform to 
them. In this sense, indeed, he cannot make history, and in 
this sense, he would advance the hands of his clocks in vain, 
he would not hasten the passage of time, nor turn it back. 
Even in the height of his power Bismarck could not cause 
Germany to refvert to natural economy."® Finally, he says, 
“The more or less slow changes in ‘economic conditions^ 
periodically confront society with the necessity of more or 
less rapidly changing its institutions. This change never 
takes place ‘by itself', it always needs the intervention 
of men, who are thus confronted with great social problems. 
And it is those men who do more than others to facilitate 
the solution of these problems who arc called great men,”* 

Thus society does not move by itself. Social phenomenon is 
continually in the process of becoming. But it requires cogni¬ 
tion to understand that phenomenal process. He who under¬ 
stands that process and can mould it is the epoch-maker. 
Thus the role of the individual in history is an indisputed 
fact. In this way, we see that the role of man in society is 
an accepted fact. Society is not a static mass. It is moving 
and changing. The anthropologists by their researches have 
discovered the different phases of the evolution of human 
society. With economic advancement, society progresses to a 
higher cultural level. In this situation man's ideology 
changes, naturally he gets a new world-view, with this intel¬ 
lectual change his ideas concerning world modifies. The 

3. Hov correct is this view vis-ohvis Gandhbtic attempt to revert to oottage 

industry and the stage ol domestic economy, and the prmmt-dey 

*T)ve Year Flan", also tlw break-neck ^oit to reacti High Oqpitalia* 

tic period in India! 

4. Ibid: Op. dt, p. 152. 
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anthropologists also have discovered that the religious concepts of 
a given people are modified by their external environment. 
Truly, the German philosopher Feuerbach while discussing 
about Christ, has come to the notable conclusion that religion 
represents the inverted picture and imaginary satisfaction of 
the real interests of man. Hence, he called for a religion of 
man in place of God.® He proves that the Christian God is 
only a fantastic reflexion, a mirror-image of man.® 

As there has been much in common between ancient and 
mediaeval Germany and India, and as nineteenth century 
German scholars have been the best exponents of mediaeval 
Indian Ideology, we should digress a little bit about the 
German Ideology of the nineteenth century in order to under¬ 
stand the analogous effect in Indian thought. The German 
savants, Karl Marx and F. Engels, in reviewing the German 
Ideology of the nineteenth century say: 'The entire body of 
German philosophical criticism from Strauss to Stirner is 
confined to criticism of religious conceptions. The critics 
started from real religion and actual theology. Their advance 
consisted in subsuming'^ the allegedly dominant metaphysical, 
political, juridical, moral, and other conceptions under the 
class of religious or theological conceptions; and similarly in 
pronouncing political, juridical, moral consciousness as reli¬ 
gious or theological, and political, juridical moral man—^'man' 
in the last resort—as religious. The dominance of religion 
was taken for granted. Gradually every dominant relation¬ 
ship was pronounced a religious relationship and transformed 
into a cult, a cult of law, a cult of state, etc. On all sides it 
was only a question of dogmas and belief in dt^tnas/’® How- 
true is this criticism when applied to the ideology of the 
Indian patriot-apologists I 


5. *1116 Essenee <rf Christiaruty', By L. Feuerbach. 

6. F. Engels’ “Ludwig Feuerbach”, p. 46. (Bunnon Publislung IfouBe). 

7. A Georman le^ioil t&m used in English -which means “to tttdude as a 

member -mthin a dasa”. 

8. Marx and Engds; “German Ideology*’, p. 4. (Burmon Publishing 

House). 
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The Indian apologists of newly arisen nineteenth centuiy 
bourgeoisie in order to fight the arrogance of the ruling grot^, 
began to sing paeans in honour o{ their past Not being , ab^e 
to compete with tlie rulers, as their civilization being based 
on agricultural economy began to crumble under the competi¬ 
tive forces of industrial civilization, and their culture being 
under the cross-fire of the same attack, the Indian patriots 
as contradistinction to the culture of the rulers, began to 
interpret the civilization of their ancestors as wholly spiritual 
and devoid of materialistic influence. They began to say that 
theirs is a spiritual civilization, and all sorts of cultural activi¬ 
ties were “sub-sumed" within the class of religious concep¬ 
tions. In a word, they began to put forth the idea that as 
Indian civilization is a spiritual one, all the activities of the 
Hindus are under the spiritual domination. That is their 
speciality in contrast with the materialistic civilization of the 
West. 

The mediaeval religious texts of the Brahmanical priesthood 
also show that tendency. But tlic Indian scholars do not realize 
that in the Middle Ages, the same process took its rise in the 
West as well. When the priesthood is (he only learned group 
and a part of the dominant class, and there is a religious symbiosis 
between statecraft and the priestcraft, then it is natural 
that the class-h:,terest of the priesthood will subsume every intellec¬ 
tual activity under its own class ideology—theology. And the 
ruling class, to safeguard its exploitation, would acquiesce in it» 
For this reason, in India the king is the protector of four- 
varna system. This gives the impression that the Indo- 
Aryans of past ages were nothing but religious maniacs 1 
They had nothing but religion as the objective of life, as other¬ 
worldliness had been their motto! This has been a pleasing 
dream to lull the mind against foreign onslaught.* Of course, 

9. In ind«peiKiait India this supine mentality hi beinis expr&med in the 
cry of Ahmset, When all the advanc^ nations of the world are 
biroying therosdves with the application of atomic eneri^ in practical 
Hfe. the interested ruling class of India is talking of ”noQ-vjk>leiioe^' 
as the andent bads of Indian civilization. Their unpotenty of brain¬ 
power is bdne cloaked in this way. What a travesty of truth o^ 
Indian history: 

17 
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all these talks were before the discovery of Vatsayana's 
'Kamasutras', the dramas of Bhasa, the Artha-shastras of 
Kautilya and Kamandaka-nili. Again, Sukranitisar was also 
not discovered in that time. 

Indian civilization so long has been based on agricultural 
economy. Hence, in the remote past, the sages have talked 
of vapoury Pantheism; in the mediaeval period, they sang 
pastoral idylls as their religious experiences. Thus, in the 
mediaeval ages, the Rasalila, Holi, Vrindabana-lila became 
the jirocesses of religion exercises.^® On the other hand, when 
the mighty Maurya Empire arose in post-Buddha era, and 
again the mighty Vardhana and Pala Empires arose in mediae¬ 
val era, the exploiting class contemplated on the “great 
compassionate one”, while the masses were left to work out 
their salvation by sivinning out the law of Karma in this life 
and hereafter following the resulting effect, in transmigration 
of soul Thus the exploited masses were lulled to stuj>efac- 
tion and inaction. 

Again, we find as an effect of the tyranny of the Gupta 
emperors, the doctrine of NiyaH (Fate) was virulently 
expounded in the Mahabharata,—a handmaid of Gupta im¬ 
perialism. Here, it is noteworthy to say that the “Yogava- 
sistha Ramayana” which alleges to be the latter part of the 
epic Ramayana, speaks vigorously of Pumshekara (Prowess), 
denoimces NiyaH doctrine. According to the research 
scholars, the book cannot have been written earlier than 700 
A.D. as Sankaracharya did not mention this book in his text. 
It wdll be interesting to know the period, the locality and the 
environment in which this book was written. Free will 
implied in Prowess is extolled m this book.^^ 

'10. What are the HistoHc-Materialistic badqsround in the differerxse between 
the pre-mediaeval **RasalUa’* written by the poet Bhasa. and the 
*''Ra^3CUMdiadhyaya'’ text of the Panefaarkra Om! It is an interest- 
insr thane of dialectical study. The fsaree can be said idxnit the 
low ^Holaka*’ festival of the East whidi now«a«days has become 
the niigkws fesiktvid of idl-lnduL 

11. This book is admired in foreign countries. A Pterrian gentleman met 
the writer at Beriki in 1922. The first gnesdrm that was asked by 
him was: '‘‘Have you read Yogavamstha?*’ It seems he read it in 
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Strange it is, that the fact of Historical-Dlalcctical-Matferia- 
lism is persistently ignored by our scholars. We have already 
seen that the religious ideas are the inverted reflections of 
the mundane world of the time. Naturally, Indian ideology 
is changing faripassu the material change of the country. Witb 
this preamble, let us try to understand the religious ideas 
of Swami Vivekananda. At the outset, it must be said that 
too much has been made of Sw’ami Vivekananda*s connection 
with the Brahmo Samaj. There was a time when Brahmo 
ideology infiltrated into the minds of the bourgeois intellec¬ 
tuals. All the young students more or less were imbued with 
the ideas of religicms and social reforms. There was a time 
w'hen Keshubchandra Sen was an'unique all-India leader. The 
young men of Bengal, more or less, were influenced by him. 
Therefore, it was not unnatural that young Narendranath, 
still in his teens, wanild have visited the Brahmo Samaj and 
being an expert singer, would be asked to join the choir of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. It is a fact that at that time 
he became an ardent monotheist of the Brahmo Samaj type, 
lie also became a member of the ‘Band of Hope’ group 
founded by Keshubchandra .Sen to wean away the youngmen 
from the path of sm(»king, drinking, etc.** 

But he met Ramakrishna when he tvas still in his teens. 
It is .said that after a long contact with Ramakrishna he 
acknowledged the feasibility of worshipping God in an image. 
It is a question whether he clearly understood the implication 
of monotheism, its role in cultural history of man. When he 
accepted the tenet of Ramakrishna that God can be worshipp¬ 
ed in an external form, he acknowledged pantheistic belief of 
his ancestors. The fact is, that by joining the Brahmo Samaj 
and worshipping an imported foreign God in a Hindu garb, 
there had been rather a lapse with him from his ancestral 

Persian, because he said that the Upaniahadaa have been trandated 
in bta language. 

12. Testified by late Sattsdiandra Mttkhonadhyaya of '*Dawn Sodety'^’, 
-who was a class-mate of Swami Vivdbuianda and also a member of 
the “Band of He narrated it before scane members of the 

aforesneotioned society. 
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faith. Thus, from Ramakrishna he learnt that God can be 
worshipped as without form {Nirakar<i)j also with form 
{S<tkara). This is the teaching of Vishnupurana, while the 
Brahmasutras, popularly called the Vedanta-Shastra say that 
the ignorant can worship through a symbol. On the other 
hand, we have already seen that Ramakrishna himself admitt¬ 
ed that God can be as well worshipped as a formless one. 
He condescended that the Brahmo Saniaj is also a Y<ma (vehicle) 
for attaining God. Thus there is a compromise, there is no 
violent change in either way. On the other hand, Swamiji’s 

biographers say, that "Brahmo Samaj.seemed too radical 

to him in the latter period of his life.”’^ This is the psycho¬ 
analysis behind the cause that led those who left the Brahmo 
movement and joined Ramakrishna. 

Now, the question is, did he accept the mediaeval ideology 
and its institutions ? In our perusal of his works, we find that 
he did. When one accepts S<myasa (monkhood) and directs 
his life accordingly to the ideology of the order, he must 
strictly follow its regulations. This he did. Mediaevalism in 
foreign-rulcd India had its charm. Especially, when the civili¬ 
zation of the country is still under mediaeval influence, and the 
society is still under feudal basis, the lure of the past is greater 
than the attraction to Theodore Parkar’s "Sermons". The 
lure is still greater when there is a threatening foreign rule 
with its myrmidons attempting to crush the time-hallowed 
Indian culture. A patriotic miifd with a veneration for the 
past glory of his motherland, cannot remain callous and in¬ 
different to the achievement of his forbears. The dialectical 
antithesis between the past glory of one’s motherland and 
the present helpless subserviency of the country and void in 
national life, will prompt a patriot to turn back affectionately 
towards the deeds of his forefathers. It w'as Keshubchandra 
Sen himself who was looking back w'ith respectful eyes 
tpw’ards mediaevalism when he inaugurated his "New Dis¬ 
pensation" ! Again, actuated by the same charm, later, several 
stal’warts of the Brahmo Samaj and several of its zealous 


33. "The Life of Swami Vivekananda", Vol. I, p. 207. 
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preachers seceded from the Saraaj and became the founders 
of sects of their own. Another noteworthy illustration is 
Arabinda Ghose, a scion of an old Brahmo family, and brought 
up in England since he was six years old. After coming in 
contact with nationalism he took nwntrcmt frcan a sadhu and 
became a Hindu Yogi and the protagonist of "‘Bhawani 
Mandir” sdieme! The same is the case with a quondam 
anglicized Indian Barrister, M. K. Gandhi, w^ho in his later 
life, as the champion of the freedom of India, leaned much 
on mediaevalism. Thus Sw'ami Vivekananda is not an excep¬ 
tional phenomenon. The same is the case with the Moslem 
leaders who leaned tov*^ards their mediaeval ideologies for 
inspiration. 

In a country passing through a period of transition, when the 
ancient agricultural economy is giving W’ay to industrial 
economy, when the feudal form of society is being pounded 
to give a bourgeois-dcmocratic structure, the interpenetration 
of dialectical opposites is sure lo take place. Hence those 
men who work in this maelstrom of thought are hard to be 
understood; they have complexes as they are born and 
brought up in the midst of transition. A respectful feeling 
for national past cannot remain satisfied with Indianized 
Unitarian chuich aiM society. The society generated by the 
reform movement of the Brahmo Samaj, became the replica 
of English middle class society w'ith its ideas and tastes. The 
Brahmo Samaj reformers were mostly recniited from the 
services of the British-Indian Government. As such, they 
arc only the petty-bourgeoisie of the country. When there 
was no industrial forces lo break up the old order, no indus¬ 
trial bourgeoisie to sustain the necessary ideology for it# 
support, then how can the petty-bourgeois reformers dream 
of universalizing their ideal in the country? Concerning 
the change of ideology in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century in India, we quote a parallel from the European 
ideological history as delineated by F. Engels. He, in 
criticising the philosopher Feuerbach says thus: “History 
is nothing but the succession of the separate generation#, 
each of which exploits the materials, the forms of capital^ 
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the productive forces handed down to it by all preceding 
ones, and thus on the one hand continues the traditional 
activity in completely changed circumstances and, on the 
other, modifies the old circumstances with a completely 
changed activity."^* It is evident that this historical- 
materialistic condition absolutely failed in India at the time 
of the Reform Movement. 

Then Marx and Engels say: “The ideas of the ruling class 
are in every epoch the ruling ideas i.e., the class, which is « 
the ruling material force of society, is at the same time its 
ruling intellectual force. The class which has the means of 
material production at its disposal, has control at the same 
time over the means of mental production, so that thereby, 
generally speaking, the ideas of those who lack the means of 
mental production are subject to it. The ruling ideas are 
nothing more than the ideal expression of the dominant 
material relationships, grasped as ideas, hence of the rela¬ 
tionships whicli make the one class the ruling one, therefore 
the ideas of its dominance. The individuals composing the 
ruling class possess among other things consciousness, and 
therefore think. In so far as they rule as a class and deter¬ 
mine the extent and compass of an epoch.hence among 

other things rule also as thinkers, as producers of ideas and 
regulate the production and distribution of the ideas of their 
age.”'® Thus the writers say, “their Ideas are the ruling ideas 
of the epoch.”'® 

What a succinct but a dear historical-materialistic analysis of 
the rise and spread of dominant ideology of a country in a 
particular epoch! Applying this analysis, we see that it fits 
the history of the past and present of India. In the 
nineteenth century, India was the land of exploitation of 
British Imperialism. The material forces were at their 
command. Naturally, the ideas of the ruling class became 
the ruling ideas. They interpenetrated in the Indian mind 
through and through. Since then, w*.; arc looking at Indian 
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things with that borrowed vision. The reform movements 
arc the products of this inteii>enetration. But these move¬ 
ments have got no bases for their sustenance. The reformers 
were not the ruling class, hence their ideas could not be 
dominant. The reformers were over-shadowed by the ideas 
of the ruling class. But all honor to them. They have 
awakened the sleeping people, as Swami Vivekananda said: 
“Those galvanic shocks aroused the sleeping leviathan/^ 
Much of the reform movements impelled by the force of 
Historic-Materialism and sustained by the petty-bourgeois 
class has achieved a good deal of success in the long run. Its 
program of social reform, more or less has become a part of 
the Indian petty-bourgeois life. 

The wailing that monotheism did not push ahead among the 
masses due to the revival, is a misspent one. Religious belief 
is not a simple case of faith. Idolatry has got psychological, 
sociological and economic aspects. These things arc to be 
considered before we see their disappearance. The so-called 
Hindus were not idolatrous before 400 A.D. The epigraphic 
records testify it. Afterwards, it wa.s backed by the ruling 
power that be. It is a question of historical discussion and 
we have discussed it elsewhere. 

P'urther, to clarify our mind regarding the wailing that 
revival as reaction checked the Reform Movement and a great 
setback took place in Indian Society and Culture, we again 
draw a parallel from the history of modern Europe. In this 
matter Engels says: “The ineradicability of the Protestant 
heresy corresponded to the invincibility of the rising 
bourgeoisie, when the bourgeoisie had become sufficiently 

strengthened, its struggle against the feudal nobility...*. 

began to assume national dimensions. The first great action 

in Germany—the so-called Reformation. But l>esides 

the German, Luther, appears the Frenchman, Calvin, with 
true French acumen he put the bourgeois character of the 
reformation in the forefront, republicanised and democratised 
the Church. While the Lutheran reformation in Germany 
degenerated and reduced the country to wrack a^nd ruin, the 
Calvinist reformation served as a banner for the repubttcai^ 
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in Geneva, io Holland and in Scotland, freed Holland from 
Spain and from the German Empire and provided the ideo¬ 
logical costume for the second act of the bourgeois revolution 
which took place in England.”^’ Then he concludes the 
argument thus: "We see, therefore: religion, once framed, 
always contains traditional material. Just as in all ideo¬ 
logical domains tradition forms a great conservative force. 
But the transformations which this material undergoes spring 
from class relations, that is to say, out of the economic 
relations of the persons who execute these transforma¬ 
tions.”^® 

From this pithy sayings of Engels we see that the historical 
materialistic basis of Protestant Reformation of Europe, 
lacked in India of the i\ineleenth century. There was no 
ruling Bourgeoisie to back up the Indian Reformation, and 
class-relations totally failed as there was no class to trans¬ 
form the economic relations in its favor and to justify the 
transformation, to mould the religious and the social ideo¬ 
logies in its favor. We have repeatedly argued that 
ideological interpretation has got its basis in interest. 

In this matter, we again cite the past: Those of the Indians 
who took monotheistic religions from their foreign 
conquerors, had to accept it by the power of force or other 
interests equally powerful. Again, among those Indians 
who borrowed monotheism from Islam, only Sikhism survived 
as a distinct religion and sect because it was backed by 
political and in latter days by royal power; while the others 
have more or less been absorbed in the bosom of Orthodoxy. 
Prannalh*s reform movement of eclectic Monotheism com¬ 
prising Hindu, Moslem, Jew, Christian, Zoroastrian ideas in 
the eighteenth century Guzerat has relapsed to orthodoxy 
of Hinduism.*® The same has been the bate in the case of the 
reforming sects of the nineteenth century. Being a move¬ 
ment mainly of the petty-bourgeojsie, and not being backed 
by the ruling class, and its class-relations being subserviency 
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to the service of that cl^ss or other petty-bourgeois economic 
interests, the movement could not thrive and become a domi¬ 
nant force in the country. On the other hand, its petty- 
bourgeois class-relations made it reactionary and stagnant as 
regards wide national interests are concerned.*® 

Here we should remember what the great Unitarian philo¬ 
sopher James Martinean told Pandit Shivnath Sastri when 
he visited him in England: "Somehow men do not stay with 

us. Give us a little of your mysticism and take from us 

D little of our practical genius." Thus dialectics of Historical-* 
Materialism must be clearly understood before mud-slinging 
is done. 

It is to be admitted here, that Swami Vivekananda like many 
persons of a transitional period had a complex character. His 
biographers admit that he had a "complex character." Thus 
they say; “The Swami Vivekananda W'as a life of striking 
contrasts and moods of infinite variety, w^hich confounded 
even his friends at times, as has been stated before."*^ As 
regards his religious views, in a letter written in 1894, he 
says: “we reject none, neither theist, nor pantheist, monist, 
polytheist, agnostic, nor atheist, the only condition of being 
a disciple is modelling a character at once the broadest and 

the most intense. We leave everybody free to know, 

select and follow whatever suits and helps him.we 

believe that every being is divine, is Gdd.i. Social laws 

were created by economic conditions under the sanction of 
religion. The terrible mistake of religion was to interfere in 

.social matters. We insist at the same time that 

religion has no right to become a social law-giver. Hands 
off! Keep yourself to your own bounds and everything 
would come out.....What business had the priests to inter- 

*20. An interesting fact is narrated here. Sonietiines between 1904-5 the 
Congressmen introduced a bill in the Imperial Assembly fmr com- 
pukiory primary education But the great savant and Prarthana 
Samajist JDV. R. G. Bhandarkar as a member of the Le^slature votedi 
against It as he said, “it was putting the cart before the horse." He 
wanted refonnatkm first to talm place. He was praiaed by the British 
Pre» fear it A fitting sequel! 

21. "The life,'* Vol IV, Cb. ^VXI, p. 220. 
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fere (to the misery of millions of human beings) in every 
social matters. 

'‘You speak of the meat-^ting Kshatriya; meat or no meat, 
it is they who are the fathers of all that is noble and beautiful 
in Hinduism. Who wrote the Upanishads ? Who was 
Rama? Who was Krishna? Who was Buddha? Who was 
the Tirthankaras of Jainas? Whenever the Kshatriyas have 
preached religion, they have g^ven it to everybody, and 
whenever the Brahmans wrote anything they would deny all 
right to others. Read the Gita and Sutras of Vyasa, or get 
some one to read them to you. In the Gita the way is laid 
open to all men and women, to all caste and colour, but Vyasa 
tries to put meanings upon the Vedas to cheat the poor 
Sudras. Is God a nervous fool like you that the flow of his 
river of mercy would be dammed up by a piece of meat? If 
such be He, His value is not a pie! 

“Hope nothing from me, but I am convinced that India is to 
be saved by the Indians themselves. So you, youngmen of 
the motherland, can dozens of you become utmost fanatics 
over this new ideal ? Take thought, collect materials, write 
a sketch of the life of Ramakrishna, studiously avoiding all 
miracles. The life should be written as an illustration of the 
doctrines he preached, only his,—do not bring me or any 
living persons into that. The main aim should be to give to 

the world what he taught, and the life as illustrating that. 

Preach neither for nor against caste or any other social evil. 
Preach to let 'Hands off* and everything will come 
right.*'” 

In this saying under the caption “What We Believe In” Swami 
Vivekananda is at his best. It is the quintessence of his 
religious creed. In this saying he embodied the essence of 
Hindu spirit which tolerates any opinion or belief within the 
body-politic of the society. Of course, the latest historical 
informations are, that in the past as a result <Jf sectarian 
spirit, there had been intolerance and persecutions. Even, 
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as early as the days of the Upanishads, the tradition is that 
the great Kapila had to flee from Mithila and lake shelter 
in lower Bengal, which is dotted with temples dedicated to 
him. Even his Ashrama is located at the mouth of the 
Ganges which is an all-Iridia place of pilgrimage. But this 
Kapila, the expounder of Sankhya, is dei^unced by Sankara- 
charya as an Asura! 

Then, he i>its the nail on the head of Brahmanism, that the 
best of Hindu religion have been expounded by the 
Kshatriyas, It was the ruling class that developed attd 
expounded the Indo-Aryan religion, with the cxcepthm that 
they foisted the Karma and Transmigration of Soul theories 
in it, and these are not to be found in the Rig-Veda—the 
fountain-head of Indo-Aryan religion and society. Perhaps 
these beliefs were current among the masses like other 
primitive jieoples of the world. It helped in the exploitation 
of the people by the ruling class. And all the sects founded 
by the Kshatriyas accepted it. 

It is a strange phenomenon of Indian history unnoticed by the 
historians, that after the extinction of the Kshatriya rule, and 
after the downfall of Buddhist political power, Brahmanism 
as the precursor of present-day Hinduism took its rise. Til! 
the rise of Vakataka and Bharasiva Kings, circa 400 A.0., 
there has been no trace of image-worship in the temples. 
During this period of about 200 A.D.—400 A.D. Jaimini 
wrote his Purva Mimansa and Vadarayana wrote his Brahma 
Sutras. The latter treatise is alleged to have been written 
by Vyasa. In these treatises the priestly class began to be 
extolled. Truly Swamiji has said, that Vyasa has tried to 
exclude the poor Sudras from the study of the Vedas. Then 
came Sankaracharya who while annotating the aphorism of 
Vyasa on the King Janasruti of the Chhandogya Upanishad, 
affirmed that this King could not have been a Sudra, as the 
Sudras '‘are living corpses.” They are outside the study for 
Brohmajnana, etc. 

Truly, Swamiji has said that Kumarila, a commentator of 
Jaimtni’s text, Sankara and Ramanuja were the persons who 
attempted to foist the domination of the Brahman class over 
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Others. And all of them hailed from the South! He has 
called their movements as reactionary ones.*® Thus with the 
disappearance of the Kshatriya rule and religion, the 
Brahmanical priestly class got dominance over the society 
with the help of the neo-Kshatriya rulers and latter 
on, with the help(> of the neo-Kshatriya Rajputs. Suc¬ 
cinctly Swamiji has expressed the historical truth, that the 
priests have converted the foreigners to Hinduism and ex¬ 
tended their sway over the people through these neo-converts, 
till all of them fell under the blow of the Turkish-Moslems. 
The illiberalism and narrowness of the Indo-Aryan people 
began to date from the period of the Vakataka-Gupta 
rulers.** 

As regards asking to write a life of Ramakrishna avoiding 
the miracles, the contrary has taken place. Ramakrishna has 
been deified and portrayed in a mediaeval setting. All sorts 
of mediaeval miracle-mongering are attributed to Rama¬ 
krishna. Instead of true unsectarian import of Ramakrishna’s 
life, attempt is being made to make him a Sanatanist Hindu 
with all Brahmanical prejudice regarding untouchability and 
mode of life. I^,amakrishna nowadays is depicted by some of 
his disciples as a believer of "Don't touchisra”^ against which 
Swami Vivekananda fought. Again, Swamiji asks his disciples 
to be indifferent to caste or any social evil. Elsewhere he has 
spoken against caste system and social evils. He was keenly 
alive to it. Indifferentism was his attitude regarding social 
questions. His motto was the line of least resistance. This 
is the spot where the reformers and the advanced thinkers 
have got bones to pick with him. They are at loggerheads 
with him in this point. 

Finally, as regards including every sort of belief within his 
definition of Vedanta, as he said to some one regarding 
Fetishism of the Hottentots, that there is no such thing as 
fetishism,*® we arc inclined to say that, he took the same line 

23 Vttl» WmIcr* Pt VI n. ISS 
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of argument as the right wing Hegelians. Hegeh while 
expounding his theory of dialectics, justihed on the one hand, 
the Roman Catholic rites and ceremonies, and on the other, 
he justified the Protestant Prussian. Police State! The ortho* 
dox Hindus justify every sort of religious belief as the case of 
Adhikoriblieda, the question of capability of the devotee. But in 
this way, synthesis in religious field can never be brought. 
Another great conception of Swamiji was to unify all the 
Hindus under one banner. That banner according to him was 
Vedanta. He says thus: ‘The word Vedanta must cover the 
whole ground of Indian religious Iife/^“ He argued that even 
the dissident sects like the Jainas and the Buddhists were the 
offsprings of the Upanishads. They believed in the Ahimsa 

Srutis. “Even in the philosophical writings of the Buddhists 
or Jainas, the help of SfuHs is never rejected and at least in 
some of the Buddhistic scholars, and in the majority of the 
Jaina writings, the authority of the Srutis is fully admitted."®^ 
The Himsa Srutis were latter-day interpolations. There is a 
truth in this argument. There is no trace of sacrifice with 
animals in the Rig-Veda. The German scholar Grassmann 
pointed that out long ago. Swami Dayananda expressed the 
same belief. Following the wake of these scholars, the 
present-writer has pointed out that the Apri hymns that used 
to be sung at the time of the fa^ta (sacrifice), do not sj^ak of 
animal sacrifice.®® But these are latter-day interpolations to 
foist the trace of animal sacrifice in the Veda. The Hymn of 
Dirghatamas on “Horse” (1. 162) is a bright example, of it. 
Any person with a scrutinizing eye can find that out. 

Of course, the white Yajur-Veda is full of sacrifices of all sorts 
of beings. But our scholars have not yet discovered that there 
is a vast difference between the time-lag of the Rig-Veda and 
that of the Yajur-Veda. The former was written at the time 
of chalcolithic stage of Indo-Aryan civilization, iron was 
unknown in that time, while Yajus speaks of Krishmyas — 
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irtm. The geologists say, that iron was introduced in India 
in lOCX) B.C What a span of time had passed between the 
writings of these two texts! Naturally, there is enough 
ground of suspicion that with the development of latter-day 
sacrifices, justification was sought by inserting favorable 
hymns in the texts. "Sarpa-Sukta,’' a Gupta period forgery, 
is another illustration of the same effort. 

Yet, it must be said that Jaimini in his "Purva-Mimansa" 
has said that the Jainas and the Buddhists have no connec¬ 
tion with the Veda. Vadarayana or Vyasa in bis Brahma 
Sutras agreed with him. Generally, the earlier Ajivikas, the 
Jainas and the Buddhists have been declared as unvedic by 
the Brahmanical priesthood. Yet, the great Orientalist 
Jacobi .says that the conception of Jaina God is not dissimilar 
with the Upanishadic conception of Brahman.®^ One thing is 
clear that the Indian Jaina scholars opine that the Jaina God 
is not monotheistic! He is no creator. On the other hand, 
Nathuram Premi says that Jainism is atheistic.®® 

But the strange thing is that about ninth or tenth century 
A.D. there had been a tendency of Jainism to approximate 
towards Vedantic conception of divinity. The recently di.s- 
covered **Pahuda-Doha" of Ramsinha Muni written about 
1000 A.D. in Apahhramsa language, has got affinity with the 
Car^apadas of Sahajayani Buddhists in devotional aspects. The 
Pahuda-Doha speaks of Para-Brahthan. It expresses Panthe¬ 
istic ideas and it shows connection with Siva Cult. In this 
text we find that Jaina mysticism of this age approximates 
the Buddhist Sahajayanists and the Vedantists of the Shaiva 
Cult. 

As regards Buddhism, this much is discovered that Mahayana 
approached Brahmanism in many respects. Swamiji says 
that the views of "Pragnaparamita'* agfree with the Vedantic 
views of Sankara. Again, Panchadasi says, “what we call 
Brahman is the same truth as the Sunya of the Buddhists/**® 
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The Buddha was the “Purushottoma”, “Lokapita*', Besides 
these metaphysical parallelism there is no trace of approxi¬ 
mation between the Buddhists and the Vedantists in the matter 
of accepting Veda or Vedanta as the guide to religious 
exercises. Of course, the latter-day Suinya^}ada of Nagarjuna 
became the Mayesvada of Sankara who again in latter days used 
to be denounced by the Ramanujists as a “Buddhist in disguise/' 
Again, the A4t*ayasiddhi of the Saliajayanist Buddhists, according 
to Princess Bakshimkara, was “worship of the body where 
all the gods dwell.” 

Apart from the dissenting sects of antiquity, mediaeval and 
of modern times, all the sects have for their scripture the 
Brahma Sutras popularly known as the Vedanta Darshan. 
Hence, Swamiji was right in his attempt at synthetising all 
the sects under the name of Vedanta. His attempt was to 
unify all the Hindu sects under one banner which is Vedanta. 
To him, the Jainas and the Buddhists w^ere also Hindus. 
Again as the Moslem Sufis betray monistic influence, they 
approximate Vedanta. Of course the aforesaid two sects were 
parts of Indo-Aryan religious experiences which had as their 
fountain-head, the Veda. One people, one religion was the 
ideal of Swarniji. His biographers say, his hope for India was 
“An Islamic body with a Vedantic heart,” But an exception 
was taken to it in latter days by some Moslem League stal¬ 
warts, that, that means Hindu insinuation of Moslem inferio¬ 
rity! But the biographers explain it thus: put 

otherwise, the spirit of a democratic and unified conscious¬ 
ness, impelled and actuated by the highest spiritual ideals.”** 
Of course it has been mentioned already that as Suhism in 
some of its dogmas and practices approximate Vedanta, 
Swamiji counted, that those factors would remove the friction 
between the two sects. In fact, Swamiji admired Islamic 
democratic and .aggressive spirit. He wanted to instil that 
spirit in Hinduism. Sister Kivedita testifies to it.** 

Again to a Mohammedan friend of his he writes: “.our 
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experience is that if ever the followers of any religion 
approach to this equality in an appreciable degree in the 
plane of practical work-a-day life,.. .it is those of Islam and Islam 
alone. Therefore we are firmly persuaded that without the help of 

practical Islam, theories of Vedantism.are entirely 

valueless to the vast mass of mankind. We want to lead 
mankind to the place where there is neither the Vedas nor 

the Bible, nor the Koran;.Mankind ought to be taught 

that religions are but the varied expressions of the Religion, 
which is Oneness, so that each may choose the path that 
sifits him. For our own motherland a junction of the two great 
systems, Hinduism and Islam—^Vedanta brain and Islam 
body—^is the only hope.”** In this letter he explains what he 
meant by ‘Tslamic body.” It is the democratic equalitarian 
social-polity that Swamiji wanted for Hinduism. 

Sudi a bold conception was thought out by Swami Dayananda 
as well. He tried to give a new monotheistic interpreta¬ 
tion of the Veda. But he did not provide the inclusion, of 
the non-Hindus in his scheme of reformation. It must 
be said that the method of interpretation of Dayananda 
was not a historical one. Swami Vivekananda did 
not deiiy the historical processes of the evolution of the 
Indo-Aryan religious experiences. He wanted to syncretise 
them as different experiences of the devotees in different 
stages and moods. Finally what he wished was according 
to his own saying, "what we want is Dynamic 
Religion.”** 

But all attempts of the religious leaders to build up new India 
either through orthodox religion or through reformation 
failed because there was no state power to back it. In this 
connection it must he said here, that it is quite depressing to 
read in the sayings of Ramakrishna and of Swami Viveka- 
nanda that too much stress is laid on celibacy and monk¬ 
hood. In his call for renunciation and to lead a monastic 
life, did Swamiji want to convert the whole of India to be 
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turned into a vast monastery? It is painful to record tliat 
there is hatred of the Hindu sanyasis a^inst womankhtd 
and against the house-holder. Dattatreya, in his '^Avadhuta 
Gita” has denounced'^woman limb by limb. Sankaracharya 
in one of his poems has said, “What is the door to 
Hell—woman.” Yogavasistha Ramayana has also denounc¬ 
ed woman. Of course, hurling of these abuses on woman 
is similar with the abuses of the early Christian monks 
against woman as the “tempter of man,” Here we remind 
the remarks o£ Mr. Bouquet that in the Middle Ages, Roman 
Catholic Christianity, Mahayana Buddhism and Brahmanism 
arrived at the same level of spiritual culture.” But all 
these anti-w'oman spirit generate from androcentric view 
of life. The question is, were not these monk-saints 
themselves sons of women. And if all the Indians were to 
turn into monks, then how these men of the society, dd^g 
no productive labor, are to be maintained? If the house-hold 
life is so sinful, then who will maintain these worthies who 
are after Moksha for thcniselvcs? 

The Brahmanical orthodoxy is against monkhood. It advocates 
Chaturasrama polity. One should be recluse or a loti at the 
end period of his life. That is the ideal that is given in the 
“Ashramavasika Parva” of the Mahabharata, How refresh¬ 
ing arc the stories as given in the Rig-Veda, where the 
householder and his wife both joined at the sacrificial 
worship! Again, how edifying it is to the national mitfd when 
one reads of a woman named Indrasena Mudgalini 
(X- 102.11) rescues her chttle by fighting and driving the 
chariot herself, when queen Vispala (I. 115.15) loses the 
lower part of one of her legs by standing by the side of her 
husband on the battle-field, when one hears of hosts of 
women composers of hymns (Ji^ishikas) like Kakshivati 
(X. 39), Godha <X. 134), Visvabara (V. 28), also the Upa- 
nishadic Bmhm<wadwis like Gargil Woman was not “door 
to Hell” in those days! 

It is nauseating to hear of extolling monachism and 

35. Bouquet; “Coropan^Live Rdigfon.” 
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experience is that if ever the followers of any religion 
approach to this equality in an appreciable degree in the 
plane of practical work-a-day life... .it is those of Islam and Islam 
alone. Therefore we are firmly persuaded that without the help of 

practical Islam, theories of Vedantism.are entirely 

valueless tK) the vast mass of mankind. We want to lead 
mankind to the place where there is neither the Vedas nor 

the Bible, nor the Koran;.Mankind ought to be taught 

that religions are but the varied expressions of the Religion, 
which is Oneness, so that each may choose the path that 
suits him. For our own motherland a junction of the two great 
systems, Hinduism and Islam—^Vedanta brain and Islam 
body—is the only hope.”*^ In this letter he explains what he 
meant by ‘Tslamic body." It is the democratic equalitarian 
social-jxdity that Swamiji wanted for Hinduism. 

Such a bold conception was thought out by Swami Dayananda 
as well. He tried to give a new monotheistic interpreta¬ 
tion of the Veda. But he did not provide the inclusion of 
the non-Hindus in his scheme of reformation. It must 
be said that the method of interpretation of Dayananda 
was not a historical one. Swami Vivekanahda did 
not deny the historical processes of the evolution of the 
Indo-Aryan religious experiences. He wanted to syncretise 
them as different experiences of the devotees in different 
stages and moods. Finally what he wished was according 
to his own saying, "what we want is Dynamic 
Religion."” 

But all attempts of the religious leadeirs to build up new India 
either through orthodox religion or through reformation 
failed because there was no state power to back it. In this 
connection it must be said here, that it is quite depressing to 
read in the sayings of Ramakrishna and of Swami Viveka- 
nanda that too much stress is laid on celibacy and monk¬ 
hood. In his call for renunciation and to lead a monastic 
life, did Swamiji want to convert the whole of India to be 


34. “bettera of Swantil Vlvekananda." p, 427. 
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iKiraed into a vast monastery ? It is painlu! to iiecorcl ttiai 
there is hatred of the Hindu sanyasis a|g;ainst womanliand 
and against the house-hoiden Dattatreya, in his '‘Avadhuta 
Gita” has denounced " woman limb by limb. Sankarachatya 
in one o£ his poems has said, “What is the door to 
Hell—^woraan.” Yogavasistha Ramayana has also denounc¬ 
ed woman. Of course, hurling of these abuses on woman 
is similar with the abuses of the early Christian monks 
against woman as the "‘tempter of man.” Here we remind 
the remarks of Mr. Bouquet that in the Middle Ages, Roman 
Catholic Christianity, Mahayana Buddhism and Brahmanism 
arrived at the same level of spiritual culture.*® But all 
these anti-woman spirit generate from androcentric view 
of life. The question is, were not these monk-saints 
themselves sons of women. And if all the Indians were to 
turn into monks, then how these men of the society, doing 
no productive labor, are to be maintained ? If the house-hold 
life is so sinful, then who will maintain these worthies who 
are after Moksha for themselves? 

The Brahmanical orthodoxy is against monkhood. It advocates 
Chatumsrama polity. One should l>e recluse or a /ati at the 
end period of his life. That is the ideal that is given in the 
“Ashramavasika Parva" of the Mahabharata. How refresh¬ 
ing arc the stories as given in the Rtg-Veda, where the 
householder and his wife both joineJd at the sacrificial 
worship! Again, how edifying it is to the national miiM when 
one reads of a woman named Indrasena Mudgalini 
(X. 102.11) rescues her cattle by hghting and driving the 
chariot herself, when queen Vispala (I. 115.15) loses the 
lower part of one of her legs by standing by the side of her 
husband on the battle-field, when one hears of hosts of 
women composers of hymns {Rishikas) like Kakshivati 
(X- 39), Godha (X. 134), Visvabara (V, 28), also the Upa- 
nishadic Btahmexfodmis like Gargil Woman was not “door 
to Hell” in those days! 

It is nauseating to hear of extolling monachism and 


35. Bouquet: “Companttive IteligioiL” 
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denotmciiig houteludd life in modern timiB, On tlm 
other hand, Xnia Tahalratn Ganjgfaram in 19CH-5 tame 
to Calcutta to reclaim the seven millions of Idle and igfnbrant 
sadhus to turn them into useful members of the society. In 
1926“7 he wrote the present-writer from his home to take 
up the same cause in the Youth Movement that was started 
in the country in that time. He did not forget his mission. 
Again, the present Prime Minister of the Indian Union, 
complains that in this dire economic distress of the country, 
there are five millions of sadhus who are the drones of the 
society. 

The fact is that India was not saved “by the begging bowl 
of the Sanyasi.'’ Swamiji forgot his own historic saying: 
“The Budklha killed the Hindus, artd Christ the Romans." 
When he advocated monasticism and celebacy he forgot, 
that Sardcara has been denounced by the Ramanujists and the 
Brahmans as, “a Buddhist in disguise." He forgot that what 
he was advocating was psychologically nothing but Buddhism 
in another form. He did not realize that historically, present- 
II? day Hinduism is nothing but an amalgam of Buddhism and 
Brahmanical priestcraft, intertwined with totemistic belief of 
taboo as the notion of purity arising out of the class-character 
of the observant, and this mixture ushered in the name 
of Pauranic Indo-Aryan religion. He did not realize that the 
core of present-day Hinduism is ‘Buddhism percolating into 
Indo-Aryan religious experiences through Tantricism, a 
degenerate kind of Buddhism as he himself has admitted. 
Yet, he changed his opinion in hi& latter-day life. In a con¬ 
versation he says: “Well, I must tell you that I am not a 
very great believer in monastic systems. They have great 
merits, and also great defects. There should be perfect 
balance between the monastic arid the householder.^*** 
Then he says, “But does renunciation demand that we all 
become ascetics ? Who then is to help the others ? Renuncia¬ 
tion is not asceticism,*'* Further he Says, **We must learn to 


36. Works: Vd. VIII, p 89; 327. 
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control a!t our ]>rftm'>cefitre$ ecntsciotisiy. The "hrst it^ hi the 
joy of hving. Ascetidsm i« fieodish. To ]a:tig{i t» better th«li 
to pray. Sing, g:et rtd of misery."** 

While the writer was hi the U.S,A. Miss Waldo (YatimahSi) 
one of the early disciples and frieifds of Swami Vtvekananda, 
told him, that during the first visit of Swatniji to the U.S.A. 
he used to advocate cclebacy. But during his second visit, 
he dimed dow»n a little bit in this matter. He then used to 
say, those who wish to marry may marry. This view is 
evinced in c^e of his speeches as well in America when he 
extolled household life. 

Of course it must be said here that Swamiji's interpretation 
■of Hindu religion and particularly of the Vedanta, was not 
the hide-bound commentaries of the sectaries or the Pandits. 
He gave a new interpretation to Vedantic concexitions. Karma 
and Transmigration of Soul. Hence he and his school aitc 
called neo-Vedantists. We have already heard that he talked 
of making Hinduism as a dynamic religion. For this reason, 
to suit the dialectical exigency of the period, "He inter¬ 
preted the principles of rhe Vedanta not in the light of the 
seventh or eleventh century, or of the Shastris and Pandits, 
but in the light of the nineteenth or twentieth century, or 
to be more definite, in the light of the needs of his people as 
was the way with the prophets and Acharyas of old."** 

The biographers say that his watch-word was, "Dynamic 
Religion and United India." As a basis to this unification 
he speaks of "The common ground that we have in OUr 
sacred traditions, our religion.”** As an annotation to this 
dream of national unity, he said again, "National Union in 
India must be a gathering up of its scattered spiritual forces, 
A nation in India must be a union of those whose hearts beat 
to the same spiritual tune."** 

This conception of nationality, strange it may sound today, 

38. Wodts, Voi. VIII. p 227. 

39. “The Life," Vol IV, p. 196. 

40. Quoted in "The Life": Op. dL, p. 197. 

41. Ihftd: Op. dlt, p. 197. 
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had been, the idea of the Hindu patriots of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. We must not forget that the 
“National Paper” of the Hindu Mahamela of Nabagopal 
Ghosh once answered to the query: “Why the word ‘Hindu’ 
is tagged before the Mahamela which is really a ‘national fair’.” 
Thereupon, the editor replied, that “The Hindus arc a nation” 
and they want to unite the Hindus. Thus at so early a period, 
the “Two-nation” theory was first started by the Hindu 
patriots, Swamiji’s idea of uniting the Indians under 
Vedanta, and giving of a religious background to the Indian 
nationality was a misdirected one. What he really 
meant was to give a cultural background to the formation 
of Indian nationality. It is the idea first given by the German 
patriots and later taken up by the Marxists*” in contradistinction 
to Swiss Bluntschli's political definition. As Germany was 
divided into different states, and as the Germans are scattered 
over various states outside the boundaries of the Fatherland, 
the cultural ideology of '^Deutschtum'* (Germandom)) and a 
cultural definition of nationality were developed. 

But in Jndta^ the case has been different. The Moslems 
persist in not to have any truck with the Hindus. Later on, 
the Sikhs and the tiniest sect of the Brahmos, began to 
refuse to call themselves “Hindus.” Hence, an all-Indian 
nationality on the basis of hinduistic Vedanta and its culture 
has never been a possibility. Similarly, the modern 
sense of nationality is not possible to have religion as its 
foundation. Only in the pristine totemistic society, a group 
of agnates couM be gathered to form an agnatic clan around 
the totem, and to bind themselves wdth rites, ceremonies 
and taboos in connection with the same totem. But modem 
conditions make the plan of Swamiji improbable. India 
to-^ay politically is a nation, cultural basis of it rests on the 
development of a common culture evolving out of the 
historical-materialistic condition of the time. 

We now come to Swamiji’s exposition of the historical aspects of 
some rites in connection with Hinduism at the Congress of 


42. Vide H. Omow: '‘Manesche GeseHadwft Lebre. 
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the History of Religions held at Paris in 1900. Xn this 
session of the Congress*" Swami Vivekananda controverted 
the theories of Mr. G. Oppert regarding the origin of Satoffrmmh 
Sila and SivorLingom, Oppert advanced Phallic origin 
of these symbols. Swamiji said, “the worship of the 
StiHt-LtAgam originated from the famous hymn in the Atharveh 
Veda Sanhita sung in praise of the Yupah-Stamhha, the sacrihcial 
post. ...In the I,inga-Purana, tlic same hymn is expanded in the 
shai)e of stories, meant to establish the glory of the great 
Stmnbfta and the superiority of Hahadeva. Again, there is 
another fact to be considered. The Batsddhas used to erect 

memorial topes consecrated to the memory of Buddha.So, 

it might be quite probable that during the period of Buddhist 
ascendency, the rich Hindus, in imitation of the Bauddhas used 
to erect something as a memorial resembling their Skambha, and 
the ik>or in a similar manner copied them on a reduced 
scale." 

As regards the origin of “Siva-Lingam" we leave it to 
.the historians to decide. But we b|rg to draw the attention! of 
the reader that the Rig-Veda speaks of the SMsfmadnm who were 
prohibited to enter the precints of the sacrifice. So long 
nobody was dear regarding the meaning of this strange 
word. Say ana translated it as “a passionate person.'* But 
it was the German savant Zimmer who made the correct 
interi3rctatiDn of the word: “Those whose God is Shishna 
i.e. genital". Thus it in clear that Phallic worship was pre¬ 
valent in the Vedic Age, though it was not a part of the Vedic 
religion of the Bharata group. Again, the discoveries of the 
Indus Valley civilization testify to its prevalence in remote 
ancient times.** 

Setdiemann, the reputed discoverer of Troy, found that like 
that at Ilium, Pnapus worship existed in anrient India and 
he noted the similarity. Hence, Phallic or sex-worship 
cannot be denied in ancient India. Moreover, it existed from 

43. Werics: Vd. IV, pp. 
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remote pa&fc in Asia Minor. The ancient Hebrews wor-* 
shipped both the sexes as a cone and a rod made of wood. 
Later on, these were made of stone,*® Nowadays, the 
archaeologists say that the western part of Asia beginning 
with the West China including India once belonged to one 
cultural complex from Neolithic to Chalcholithic Ages. 

When such is the finding of science, then there should be no 
wonWer that good many cultural relics of antiquity would be 
common, Hence Prwffus worship in ancient Indus Valley is 
no isolated phenomenon. For this reason, it cannot be said, 
that Sivalingam worship originated with the Atharva-Veda 
hymn. The source of its origin in India is still uncertain. 
That Siva is unvedic is proved by the fact mentioned in one 
of the Puranas that the gods refused to eat with him, as he 
interdined with anybody. Again, he was not invited at 
Daksha’s sacrifice. He was a white-skinned god. 

As regards the origin of Salagram-Sila Swamiji says; "one of 
the names of the Bauddha Stupm (memorial topes) is Dhatu- 
gwbha, that is, ‘metal-wombed.’ Within the Dhatu-garbha 
in small cases made of stone, shaped like the present 
Suhgmm, used to be preserved the ashes, bones, and other 
remains of the distinguished Bauddha Rhikshus, along with 
gold, stiver, and other metals. The Salagram-Silas are 
natural stones resembling in fofm these artificially-cut 
stone-cases of the Bauddha Dhatu-garbha, and thus being 
first worshipped by the Bauddhas, gradually got into 
Vaishnavism, like many other forms of Buddhistic worship 
that fouiid their way into Hinduism.** The origin of Sala- 
gram-Sila, as given by Swamiji, is interesting and plausible. 
Elsewhere, Swamiji has said that it was Dayananda who 
found out the possible date of the introduction of the worship 
of Salagram-Sila by the Hindus. The latter said, that in the 
Veda#, the man and the wife are allowed to perform the 
sacrifice together, but in the Puranas it is prohibited. A 
woman is not allowed to worship or touch an idol of a god, 

. . . . .If . .. I. . .. . . . . ..I ■■ X .. ■; ■' ■ - 
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hence the cu$tc>tn must date fmm the Fauranic Ic., post- 
Buddhist age. 

Another notable thing that Swami Vivekananda spoke at the 
Congress was, that “the worship of Srikrishna is much older 
than that of Buddha,** and he asks the question; “When the 
Gita notices the doctrines of all the religious sects of the time, 
why docs it not ever mention the name of Buddhism ?** The 
historicity of Sri Krishna rests on the news about one Sri 
Krishna the son of Devaki in the Ckhmdogyapafiithad, If that 
be true, then his birth antidates the birth of the 
Buddha. But the Buddhists nowhere have mentioned the 
name of Srikrishna in their early literature. Only the 
Cullaniddesa, a Buddhist text regarded by the historians to 
be of 200 A.D., speaks of Vasudeva Cult. But Panini in post- 
Buddha age (Circa 400 B.C.) speaks of “Vasudeva who is 
the object of worship of Arjuna** in one of his aphorisms. 
Thus, it is hard to say when Vasudeva is identified with 
Devakiputra Sri Krishna and when the cult began to 
flourish. 

As regards Swamiji's sole aim of life, it is put in a nut-shell 
by himself in an epistle to a friend in India from the U.S.A, 
in 1895. He writes; "The abstract Advaita must become 
living-poetic in everyday life; out of hopelessly intricate 
mythology must come concrete moral forms, and out of 
bewildering Yogi-ism must come the most scientific and 
practical psychology—^and all this must be put in a form so 
that a child can grasp it. That is my life’s work. The Lord 
only knows how far I shall succeed:”*® 

In other words, Swami Vivekananda wanted to revitalize 
Hinduism aifd to put it into newer modern setting. This 
being against the vested interests of the priesthood, has 
brought their wrath and malediction on his head. Again, the 
bourgeoisie not being enough liberal in those days, did not 
appreciate him. Swamiji was ai^eciated much later, 
first, by the revolutionists and then by the liberal 
bourgeoisie of preseut-day time. 

. .. . . . . .pi .. . . . . .- I. . . . . I ..I .. . . W l ,, , ......I . 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA: A LITTERATEUR 

Swami Vivekananda so long has been known as a religious 
preacher and his religious utterances have been descanted 
upon; but his multifarious activities are not yet brought to 
the public gaze. In this discourse of ours we will deal with 
the literary production and the opinion on fine arts as 
expressed by him in his writings. Swami Vivekananda as a 
critical judge of literature and fine aits have not been 
emphasized anywhere. 

Besides his speeches, collected in book forms, he has left 
some writings written in Bengalee and English which throw 
light on his versatile genius and multifarious interests in 
mundane life. Some of these writings are in the form of 
poetry both in English and in Bengalee. We will begin with 
the literary productions that are in the form of 
poetry. 

While discussing about literature we must say at the outset, 
that literature does not exhaust itself only by tracing 
Rasa (Taste, Humor) and Rupa (Form) as delmeated by the 
late great artist Abanindranath Tagore.* Literature 
embodies many other things than this outline. The Occi¬ 
dental critics have divided literature into the following 
division: Romantic, Neo-Romantic, Idealist, Neo-Idealist, 
Symbolist, Realist, Neo-Realist, Impressionist.* Again, 
Victor Hugo has said that literature advances successively 
through three layers: Lyric, Epic and Dramatic.* This was 
the traditional mode of criticism on literature. Now-a-41ays, 
Prof. Sorokin of Harvard University classifies literature and 
culture into (i) /deorionaf, i.e., the literature in which the 

1. Vide A Lectures*' 19125. (In Bnigidee). 
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unseen workl is beyond empirical knowledge and sensory 
perception, and in which sound and form are regarded as the 
symbol of the world; (ii) Sensoie or Impressionist, i.e., the 
literature which depicts the phenomena arising out of 
empirical knowledge as sensory realities; (iii) the literature 
which is mixed of both the elements is called Idealistk or 
Mixed, When Ideational is too inaccessible an ideal, dien it 
as toned down and mixed with sensory realities and forms 
the idealistic phenomenon.* Further, the historians divide 
cultural epochs of history into Heroic Age, Classical Age, 
Feudal Age, Bourgeois Age, Proletarian Age, etc. Hence, 
the latest sociologists divide literature as the carrier of the 
impress of the culture of different periods of history® into 
above-mentioned stages. 

Infdeed, the literature of a given period bears the imprint of 
the development of culture of the time. As archaeological 
finds bear testimony of the cultural history of a past nation, 
likewise, the history of a living people is embedded in the 
literature it has produced in different epochs of its development. 
As human society is kineto-dynamic, naturally, society is being 
transformed by the process of develofanent of civilisation. 
Hence, the psychdogy of man of the society of a given group 
is not the same in all its pha$^s of development. R>*epa and 
Raso- are relative to the d)jective conditions of the epoch of the 
society. Tastes and ideas change in the course of development 
of a given people. When a society develops further, par ipassn 
the literature of the people must progress. Hence, we must 
admit that it is worthwhile to trace the progress of a people 
in its literature. On this account the decadence or progress of 
a given people is reflected in its literature of the period. 

With this little excursiveness on the field of the nature of 
literature, let us wend our way to Swamiji’s literary pro- 
*ductioa In taking up his poems in English* the first we 


4. Vide F. Sorokin: "Social and Culttual Dynamics", Vd, I, pp. 
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meet with is^ “The Song of the Sanayasia” am{K>sed in 
America ia 1895. In it he says: 

“Strike off thy fetters I Bonds that bind thee down» 

Of shining gold, or darker, baser ore, 

* * ♦ 4 c 41 

For fetters though of gold, are not less strong to bind; 

Then, off with them, Sannyasin boldl Say. 

“Om Tat Sat, Om!“ 

* * * « 41 

Thus, day by day, till Karma’s powers spent 
Release the soul for ever. No more is birth, 

Nor I, nor thou, nor God, nor man. The'T” 

Has All become, the All is “1“ and Bliss. 

Know thou art That, S.innyasin bold! Say. 

“Om Tat Sat, Om!“ 

It is a piece of poetry composed to the tune of advaita theory. 
It is excellent by itself as it vividly depicts the monistic 
philosophy of Sankaracharya, It is an expression of one’s 
own belief. The poem has got no reference to the c,urrent 
conditiem of the country, rather it is an echo of the religious 
thought of the Indo-Aryans of the Mediaeval Age. As such, 
it is an ascetic ideational one to use Sorokin’s nomen¬ 
clature. 

The same is the case with the poetry: “The Song of the Free.” 
It is not a song of freed India which was then in bondage. It is 
a song of the man freed from the bondage of Muya as it says: 
“From dreams awake, from bonds be free! 

Be not afraid. This mystery. 

My shadow, cannot frighten me! 

Know once for all that I am He!” 

On the other hand, in the poem, “Hold on Yet a While, Brave 
Heart” written to the l^jah of Khetri, a new chord is 
struck. It says:, 

“Not a work w^ be lost, no struggle vain, 

Tbough hopes be blighted, powers gone^ 

Of thy ioinS shall Come the heirs to all, 

Then hold on yet a while, brave soul, 

No good 1 $ e'er undone. 
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Xli 0 iigh tile good and tiie wise m life are few, 

Yet theirs are the reins to lead, 

The masses know but late the worth; 

Heed none and gently guide." 

Here is a note of optimism. Again it says; 

"With thee are those who see afar, 

With thee is the Ixjrd of might, 

AU blessings pour on thee, great soul. 

To thee may all come right!" 

Here we hnd an indication of progress indicating the future. 
Though it is addressed to an aristocrat, yet it is applicable 
to all who work for a noble cause. It serves as an inspira¬ 
tion to all the workers of the motherland. 

Again, in the poem with the caption, "To the Awakened India" 
addressed to the magazine Prabuddha Bharata or 
India, in 1898 when the office was transferred from Madras to 
Almora he wrote thus: 

"Once more awake! 

For sleep it was, not death, to bring thee life 
Anew, and rest to lotus-eyes, for visions 
Daring yet The world in ne^d awaits, O Truth 1 
No death for thee! 

* # ♦ 4c ^ 

They bless thee all, 

The seers great, whom age nor clime 
Can claim their own, the fathers of the 
Race, who felt the heart of Truth the same, 

And bravely taught to man ill-voiced or 
Well. Their servant, thou hast got 
The secret,—'tis but One. 


And tell the world-— 

Awake, arise, and dream no more! 

This is the land of dreams, where Karma 
Weaves unthreaded garlands, with our thoughts, 
Of fiowers sweet or noxtou$,-raiid none 
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Has root or stem, being born in naught, which 
The softest breath of Truth drives back to 
Primal nothingness. Be bold, and face 
The Truth! Be one with it! Let visions cease, 

Or, if you cannot, dream but truer dreams. 

Which are Eternal Love and Service Free,” 

This poem though addressed to a magazine preaching 
monistic doctrine of Sanlcaracharya> yet it contains veins of 
thought that could be applicable to India that was then 
awakening, and the same is also applicable to free India that 
is conscious of her importance in world’s history. The poem 
though an idealistic one yet it contains a progressive 
tone. 

In the poem entitled, “To the Fourth of July” coraposc?d on 
the occasion of the anniversary of the American Declaration 
of Independence he speaks out his heart; 

“Behold, the dark clouds melt away, 

That gathered thick at night, and hung 
So like a gloomy pall above the earth! 

Before thy magic touch, the world 
Awakes... ^ 


To welcome thee, with all tl^eir depth. 

All hail to thee, thou Lord of Light 1 
A welcome new tp thee, to-day, 

O Sun! To-day thou sheddest Liberty I 
Bethink thee how the worl4 did wait, 

Arid search for thee, through time and clime. 
Some gave up home and love of friends, 

And went in quest of thee, self-banished, 

Through dreary ocean#, through primeval forests, 
Each step a struggle for their life or death; 

Then came the day when work bore fruit, 

IK . ' « m ‘ 

Then ihou, pro|>itious, rose to shed 
llie ii£iht of on masuikind. 
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Move on, O Lord, in thy reftistless path! 

Till thy high noon o ersprcads the world, 

Till every land reflects thy light. 

Till men and women, with uplifted head, 

Behold their shackles broken, and 

Know, in springing joy, their life renewed!” 

In this poem. Sun the light-giver is personified as the shcdder of 
the light of liberty. In l^txropcan classics, ‘Xiberty” is always 
depicted as a goddess. The idea of Liberty or Freedom as a 
goddess is unknown to Indian literature; rather Learning is, 
depicted as a goddess. The idea was new to India, especially 
when she had been* in shackles. Even in independent India, the 
goddess of Liberty has not yet appeared on the horiaon of Indian 
imagination/ 

The poem portrayi^d the life-condition of a fighter for free¬ 
dom which could be applicable to the future Indian fighter 
for independence of his country. There is a touch of realism 
in the poem. Hence, it is sensate in tone. The poem 
desires the breaking of shackles of every man and woman 
of the world. This is in consonance with his ideal of a 
new proletarian civilisation which ha expressed later on. 
The poem is of progressive tone through and through. 

In the poem captioned, *‘The Living God” composed in 1897,. 
Swamiji says: 

“He who is in you and outside you, 

Who works through all hand?, 

Who ^alks on all feet, 

Whose body are all yfil; 

Him worship, and break all other idols! 

Ye fools! who neglect the living God, 

And His infinite rcflectiwi with which the world is full, 
While ye run after imaginary shadows, 

T|iat lead alone to fights and quarrels. 


7. hi the song *'Bande Mataraoir', the JMbtherland and the Pauianic 
goddases are identified. 
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Him worship, the oi^y visible! 

Break all other idols 

This short poem of Swami Vivekananda clearly expresses 
his latest religious views about God and man. In the first 
stanza he enunciates the time-old doctrine of the Immanency 
of Parabrahman, i.e., God is everywhere. He is ^‘One with¬ 
out a second.” Hence, Swamiji e^djorts that you should 
have no other god before him. Then in the second and in 
the last stanza he identifies the omnipresent Parabrahman 
the ‘Visible knowledge, real, omnipresent” as the Man walking 
on earth. Man as the reflection of infinity of God is to be 
worshipped and not “imaginary shadows”. Hence, he 
exhorts men to seek divinity in man and to “break all other 
idols”. 

As the fitting epitaph to the philosophy that God is in man, 
looking after his welfare is service to God, Swamiji has 
coined the word —Daridra Narayam. The mammon-worship¬ 
pers worship a rich man, but he says that the poor and 
pennyless man is also a reflection of God. Hence, he is to 
be worshipped i.e., tak^n care of. On this account, he for¬ 
mulated the dictum thht service to man is service to God 
Hence, service to man is the future religion of the world. 
The first part of the poem though contains Ideational 
philosoph 3 ^ yet it presents a new idea in the individualistic 
thought-world of modem India. It is the religious creed of 
Swami Vivekananda in the latter phase of his life. The 
potm points out the direction t^ which the religion of the 
future should turn. We have diSijissed about it beforehand. 
The i>oem is progressive in character. 

Of course, many of his poems written in English arc recapi¬ 
tulations of Vedantk theories which belong to the ideologies 
of the Feudal Age. HenCe, these are ideational ones, and 
are not contributory to the direction for the material 
prosperity of the Indian nation. For this reasoa^,4hese 
poems have #o pmgressive role to play for tlie advancement 
of the lndiah^> though they eonfatn sublime thoughts in diem. 
Again, lhany of these {>oems are English renderings of 
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Sanskrit and Bang^ake compo&i^ims made by Stramt|i 
himsell. 

Now, we discuss about the Bengalee, Sanskrit and some 
Hindi eompositions of Swamtji. The Stotras (Hymns) written » 
is Sanskrit contain the old Hindu devotional ideas and phrases 
addressed to new and old gods. They expressed the time* 
ofd ideology engendered in the Feudal Age of India. These 
poems betray idealist ztiA symbolist characters. There are 
no direction in them for the advancement of the Indian 
people. As such, these fall within the category of 
ideational ones. The Bengalee and Hindi religious songs and 
poems are mystic and ideational. 

In ‘'Kali the Mother,” an English rendering of a Bengalee 
poem, Kali as the goddess of destruction is depicted. It says: 
“For Terror is Thy name. 

Death is in Thy breath. 

And every shaking step 

Destroys a w'orld for e’er. 

Thou ’Time’, the All-Destroyer! 

Come, O Mother, conte !” 

3 ' 

Kali is the goddess of destruction^ According to some, ^e is 
the Ekafatedevi introduced by the Buddhist philosopher 
Nagarjuna. The dhyema of Ekajata is the same as of Kali. 
The Agambagish^ have absorbed Ekajata and ten M^dmHdyas 
by christening them as Brahmanical goddesses. Of course, 
they have concoct«sd ,,Pauranic legendS;«about them. Any way. 
Kali i$ the goddess ol destruction to the Buddhist and Brah* 
manical Tantrikas. The Brihmanists have idmtihed her as the 
another form of the wife-goddess of Shiva. Similarly, Shiva os 
Natara^ in his Ta#idfli»-dance is showing the Preia^ or des¬ 
truction of the universe. 

Now, the question cfimes up, why the destruction of creation 
is mphastsed in the Pumnas as the formula ol Sfisti (Creation) 
—(Preservation)—^and (Destruction). This 

formula iis not the same as the H^ieHan formula of dialectics. 
It seems the inversion of the materialistic a^ndirions of the 
country in tSk mind his given rise to the idea of Co# as the 
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destroyer. Tropical or sub-tropical climate generating t»riia4os» 
floods, droughts and other catastrophies of nature coupled with 
annihilating wars between different potentates, leading to cons¬ 
tant destructions of states and uprooting of ruling dynasties,, 
have given rise to the conception of periodic Prcd&ya. Anti¬ 
theses are discemiblc in the society but no synthesis. None of 
the states hi ancient and mediaeval India had been stable. The 
Matsya-ny&ya i.e,, the eating up of the smaller ones, by the 
bigger states has been the law. Empires and big kingdoms only 
have lasted only for a few generations. Nature shows herself 
in all her fury to the Indian sub-continent. There had been no 
way out of the misery that beset a man of India of old days. 
Naturally, the religious creeds and philosophical dogmas that 
were evolved out of this nature were appropriate to the situation. 
There was no talk of conquest of nature, no talk of removal of 
misery anywhere in Indian thought-world, but there are cons¬ 
tant talks of escaping from the clutches of destructive nature by 
getting out of this world. All our religious literature down to 
to-day speak of the instability of the mundane world and how 
to get out of it as soon as possible. With a poverty-stricken 
people, the Meal of ;#iB^unciation comes as a soothing balm. 
Vartrihari's Vmra^ya^^akam depicts this ideal. Stark-naked 
religious men were highly respected* Thus, when a person 
cannot get on in society on account of his poveify, he triumphs 
over it by donning the ochre-colored garb of a monk or by 
becoming stark naked gets the reco^tiion as a Paramhansa i.e., 
a saint of the highest order! In this way he retrieves his 
fortune. Thus, as painted out by Worrall, that “religion is 
created ha the course of the stri^lfe of society against nature, 
and is tlierefore a special product^;* 

Such a condition as embodied in the Indian society, as really 
an expression of a “dying culture” as designated by the late 
English thinker C. Caudall. He says, that, in a class- 
society dominated by a hallowed ofEcial class around a' god- 
king, “There is an increasing split between the fnl^ class 
and the actiye* exploited class. The one becomes more and 


g. It L. Watxmi *Thit Outlook of Sdesice“, p. 21. 
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more functionless, parasitic, aii4 ‘philosophic’, ami the other 

more and more exjploited, miserable, and su|>erstitioes. 

such a culture soon becomes a hollow shell. Hus is 

the ^tory of what Marx called the ‘Asiatic’ form of culture 
,... All such empires are based on a settled agrkulturat 

economy. Their religion reliects this development 

and the way in which man’s self-feeling which has lost itself 
is projected in an inverted world..,. The law of his society, 
which includes his self-alienation from the goods he pro¬ 
duces, is just tiiat distortion of the real facts of social life 
which generates the inverted world of religion.”*^ 

Here en passant, it must be mentioned, using Victor Hugo’s 
nomenclatures, that the Rig-Veda and Sama-Veda are written in 
‘lyrical’ veins i.e. containing high-flown sentiments and in vwscs 
intended to be sung; the post-Vedic literature is ‘epical’ when the 
ballads of feuds and conquests were composed and sung. 
Then comes the dramatic stage when Bhasa, Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhuti composed the achievements of the Indo-Aryans. 
But at the latter stage, the drama turned into tragedy. 
The latter-day dramas betrayed the decadence of the Indo- 
Aryans. 

The religious poems of Swami Vivelcja&inda and his defence 
in plea of a mystic mediaeval philosophy, are the swan-songs 
of a dying culture ins-€tr^zHs the resurgent modernized India. 

The prose works of Swami Vivekananda are composed of two 
books: Pmibrajak (Traveller) and Frackya O Pasehotyti 
(East and the West), These are collections in book forms from 
the articles of Swamiji contributed in the Bengalee magazine 
Udbodham. When these articles began to be published in the 
above-mentioned paper, there was a furore among his admirers. 
AU of them were struck by the depth of his learning. Some said 
that he was showing the range of his knowledge. On the other 
hand, the orthodox literati were critical of his style of composi¬ 
tion. They were purists of the old Sanskrit school. They could 
not tolerate the expressions used by Swamiji in his Bengalee 


9. Vide Cristopbar CaudaU: “Further Studies In a Dying > Culture’’, 
pp. 42^4w (iW). 
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writiijgs which savored of Guruckandalidosa, etc., etc. Of 
course, in the same way, this school was critical of the style of 
language pf the poet Rabiivdraiiath Tagore in that time. The 
late litterateur Pandit Sakharam Ganesh Deuskar, the sub¬ 
editor of the weekly Hitavadi used to declaim against those two 
writers before us who were his colleagues in political field of 
activity. This school used to ridicule that Udbodhana is 
UdbandhoHa i.e. death by hanging. That means it hangs the 
language! Even a tiny weekly Bengalee paper/® Banga 
Hitaisi patronizingly advised, that "Vivekananda during this 
period of noviciate in. the art of writing in Bengalee, should 
take lesson from his gurubhai Swami Saradananda.” From the 
conservative came sneer and patronizing tone regarding 

the style of writing and the knowledge of Bengalee language of 
Swami Vivekananda, From the high-brow educated class which 
posed itself as the custodian of literary propriety came not a 
word of appreciation. They were igniorom^ises in respect of 
the contents of his writings. All they cared for was the diction 
following the rules of Sanskrit grammar. 

But the dialectics of time worked its inexorable w'ay. The 
writings of Swami Vivekananda began to be quoted in the 
syllabuses of the text-books of the schools and colleges. And 
the Calcutta style of Bengalee used by Swamiji in his writ¬ 
ings began to be the literary style introduced by Birbal 
(I^ramathanath Chowdhuri) I Thus, today, the Bengalee writ¬ 
ings of Swami Vivekananda at last has got a niche in the 
history of Bengalee Literature. Here, it must be said, that 
peculiarly every writer who in later days got the recognition 
as a literary giant, had to suffer slander from the hands of 
the elder litterateurs. Any new innovation in the language 
or in style hurt the vested interests of the preceding 
writers. A new innovation is beyond their comprehension. 
On this account, Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya had to bear 
criticism from the hands of the elder writers. The same had 
befcn the case with the immortal poet Michael Madhusudan 
X>atta. Hm? introduction of '‘Blank Verse" in Bengalee poesy 


10. In thase itays th»e was no daily paper in Bengalee langosge- 
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was a sacrilege according to these wiseacres. Wsthotit 
appreciating it, criticism and caricature were the lot of the 
poet who later on was called ‘‘the Milton of BengarM 
Swami Vivekananda used to resent this kind of stupid nU 
odmirm attitude of his fellow-provmdals. None of the pid}lic 
men of Bengal underwent so much hell-fire of malignity as 
he himself. There is no appreciation in any new phcnomencm 
at any time in the country. In the course of conversation 
W'ith Somebody, Swamiji said that the people instead of 
appreciating Madhu.sudan's new innovation in Meghnadbmih 
KaiJyc, caricatured him in an imitated poetical piece called 
"X'huchandaribadlm (the killing of a rat) ! Without 

evaluating the proper worth of the innovation, (people decry 
it as strange anfd outlandish. 

The thing is that till the time of Swami Vivekananda, the 
influence of the Pandits of Fort William College were at 
work. At the behest, of the East India Company, the Pandits 
of the said College, w'rote grammars of Bengalee and Hindi 
languages basing them on Sanskrit. And sanskritization of 
Bengalee and the elimination of Persian and other elements 
began to take place at rapid strides. f;l^his created a hiatus 
between the language of the text-boofelii and the spoken one. 
Swami Vivekananda who was a scholar of Sanskrit, has used 
both sanskritisdd and colloquial words in his Bengalee 
WTitings. Hence, he was the butt-end of ridicule of the older 
school posing themselves as purists. But we have seen that 
the newer school has won in the long run. 

Another important phenomenon that is to be observed in the 
country, that it is unable to respond to new ideology at 
present. Whatever reaction young Bengal and young India 
made in the middle of the nineteenth century to the new light, 
that was kindled by the introduction of modern Occidental 
education, has become evanescent in the latter part of the 
last century. The Bourgeoisie taking its rise from the womb 
of British Imperialism became decadent in the third genera¬ 
tion. Why? That is the question. 

The answer is to be sought in the dialectics of Historical 
Materialism. The newly arisen Indkein bourgeoisilb has hecn a 
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hangfer-on of the Government. As a result of the establish¬ 
ment of the English East India Company, a class of Indians 
with some Occidental education was requisitioned for its 
services. Thus apart from the landlord class, created out of 
the tax-collectors of the Mughal period, by the promulgar 
tion of Pemianeni which began to give feudal airs, 

a middle class took its rise from the Government services, 
legal and other liberal professions. As newly risen Middle 
Class, it responded to the light that brought new ideas, and 
dreamt dreams of a resurrected India. But with the multi¬ 
plication of educated and semi-educated men which gave rise 
to the scarcity of employment in the limited services and 
competition in the liberal profession, a class of petty- 
bourgeoisie took its rise. This poor middle class struggling 
for existence had no vision before them. They did not res¬ 
pond to new ideas. To them, the achievement of the upper 
middle class has been the sumnium bonum of advancement. They 
betrayed their petty-bourgeois mentality by their narrow out¬ 
look. They could not think otherwise. 

The fact is, that unlike modern Europe, the bourgeoisie of 
India was not backdd by new economic innovations or indus¬ 
trialization of the country. It w^as the interest of the power 
that be to keep India stagnant in her economic field. Again, 
for political reason, India culturally was kept backward. 
Thus, while the Occidental countries were going forward, 
even Japan of Asia was going abreast with them, India got 
her growth arrested under the aegis of British colonial- 
imperialistic rule. The stagnancy of Indian brain and the 
closing up of the mind, have got historical-dialectical- 
materialistic background behind them. It is not fault of race- 
capacity, rather the extraneous circumstances are responsible 
for it. It is a sad reflexion on the British rule. 

This is the reason why the reformer Keshabchandra Sen was 

11. Vide B. N. Datta; *'I>iatectica ai l^md-Econontics oi India'*. 

12. Vide Dr. V, Raman, F.R.S. Who ha® repeatedly said that the British 

did not tearii them Sdenoe. The liberal edacatkm^ that one gets in 

Assaierkmi and European Utiivwmties are lacking in Incfian educa- 
tkawl iastltutkan 
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not so much persecuted as Swamt Vivekananda, the uphoidet 
of orthodoxy! The time-lag between the both was different. 
The mental condition of the people was in different nitwm 
at the time of the rise of Swami Vivekananda. 

Coming back to Swamiji’s literary activities, we find that 
he set up a new style in the Bengalee literature. At first, 
as said above, he was ridiculed by the adepts of literature. 
He was never liked by the conservatives; his religious preach* 
ing was discounted, his literary enterprize was discounted. 
It was of later date that he was discovered and appreciated. 
Regarding these Bengalee writings Sw^ami Vedananda” says: 
“The book Frachya O Paschatya has been an unparalleled 
preseiilatiun of Swaniiji to Bengalee literature. It will not 
he an exaggeration to say that it is rare to find another such 
a book in Bengalee literature." Then he further says, “This 
enlightened and educative book of Swamiji was not at first 
at all appreciated by the Bengal literati. At the back of it 
was somew^hat carelessness and indifference mixed with pity. 
The first who gave proper appreciation to it was another 
perstjn with manifold talents. He was iK)et Rabindranath 
Tagore himself. Regarding it, Sri Kttmudbandhu Sen says 
the following in the Udbodhana Golden Jubilee number: 

'A little after the publication of Bangadarshm in new second 
series (edited by Rabindranath Tagore), the late Rai Bahadur 
Dineshchandra Sen** came one evening at 8 o’clock to the 
writer and asked for the book, Frachya O Paschatya, The 
writer asked: ‘why, when I have repeatedly entreated you to 
read thi.s book that how in a forceful and living language 
Sw'amiji has given a new form to Bengalee literature, then 
inspite of my entreaties you never cared to read it. Today 
how’ comes this sudden demand?* Sen answered, T am just 
coming from Rabibabu to you. Today, Rabibabu was praising 
this book unstintingly. He was surprised to hear that I did 
not read it*. He said ’you go at once arid read this. book 
of Vivekananda, How colloquial Bengalee can appear as a 

13. Visvavaxii: Yivdbttuiiida .In XMemy ISiweoaBgMd* (to 

Bengalee), Oct IW. ' 

14. The author of ‘‘The History of Bengalee LitmUne." (to Bengalee)* 
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living and forceful language that you will realize after reading 
it. Such ideas, such language, similarly such penetrating 
liberal vision, and the ideal of synthesis between the East 
and the West that this book contains is surprising to one. 
Besides this he began to praise the book hundred-fold.' 
Dineshbabu taking the book went away". 

It is to be noticed here that '"The Hutum Pechar Naksc^" (The 
caricature of a wise-looking owl) that came out at the early 
part of the nineteenth century, was the first attempt of prose 
writing in Calcutta colloquial language. But the deluge of 
sanskritization overwhelmed further attempt. It is a book 
dealing with social caricatures. But Swamiji gave out serious 
thoughts in Calcutta colloquial dialect.’® 

In his 'Prachya 0 Paschatya* Swami Vivekananda strongly 
pointed out the strange religious anomaly that exists between 
the disciples of Christ and Krishna. Again, in this book he 
says; "Lakshmi (goddess of wealth) and Sarasvati (god¬ 
dess of learning) both are bountiful to the Occident. They 
are not satisfied with the objects of enjoyment, but want to 

see neatness in all things.once we had this thing also, 

when we had wealth. There w'cre old manners in our talk 
and dealing, but these are gone; on the other hand, we have 

no strength to acquire the Western manners.coming 

Bengal is not yet able to staiM pn its own legs. The arts 
are in especial distress. The old ladies used to paint the 
rooms and doors with pictures. There was art in cutting 
of plantain leaves, in cooking, etc. These are all gone or 
going! Of course, we must learn something new, but that 
does not mean that we shall banish the old". 

This book is the product of comparative knowledge of both 
the continents. As such it is based on empirical knowledge; 
hence it is of sensate character. It is progressive in its tone. 

Then comes the booklet Pambrajak (Traveller). It is a 
traveller's diary from board the ship on the way to Europe 

35^ In 1$K26 the late Ramananda Chatterik the editor df the 'Modern 
Retmiw’* A '‘Ptafaaai" told the pteaeot-vriter that Satamiji wrote m 
typka! Ciikutta cockney. 
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as well as of sojourn on the European continent. There is 
much in it that is informative from classical history and the 
condition of Europe of that time. The book has been written in 
Calcutta colloquial dialect which today has become rangi* 
It is sensate and is progressive in its tone. 

Then comes the booklet Vartamm Bharatct (Modem India). 
The contents of this booklet has been discussed previously. 
It records the reading of the socio-iK)Iitical history of the 
country, and the fight between the world-views of ancient 
and modem India. Finally, Swamiji exhorts his fellow- 
countrymen to regard all Indians as brothers. The language 
of the book is of chaste classical style. The tone is an idealist 
one. 

In the article on “Bengalee language” (Bangla Bhasa) written 
to the editor of Udbodhana, Swamiji plea'ds for the style of 
writing in the language in which people speak and think. 
He argues that pedantry is fine, but hard, unintelligible langu¬ 
age is an imaginary one. Learning or pedantry can be shown 
in other way. Of what utility will be by creating an un¬ 
natural language instead of natural one ? You think and 
investigate in the language which you speak at home but why 
do you write in uncouth form ? Is not the language in which 
you think philosophy and science in your own mind and dis¬ 
pute among yourselves the fit vehicle to write down philosophy 
and science? 

Then he answers the objection that there are different potois in 
Bengalee language. He says that due to natural condition, 
the Calcutta dialect is spreading and it is going to be all-Bengal 
language In no time. One has to banish regional jealousy. 
In perusing the Sanskrit literature from the Brahmanas down 
to modern time, one finds that the living people speak in 
a living language. But as the more the hour of death draws 
nearer the more the power of thinking diminishes, the more 
the mantras are formed to hide the rotten ideas by verbosity 
of linguistic style. When the country was going to rack and 
ruin, the verbose rhetorical style made its appearance! 

This degeneracy a|^>eared in arts as wdl. Buildings and 
ornaments are illustrations of it The forms are defective but 
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details are worked on it. The same is the case with music. 
Whether the musician is singing* or crying or quarrelling-^ 
what is its idea, its aim that cannot be understood even by 
Bharata-rishi himself. Then the influence of Muhammedan 
oslad fell on it resulting in singing in a nasal tone with 
clinched teeth.** 

The remedy to all these is that you will gradually understand, 
that language, that art, that music is of no worth which is 
devoid of idea, devoid of life. Then you will understand that 
the more the strength comes in national life, the more the lang*u- 
age, art, music, etc., wnll be full of life and ideas. At that 
period, the two current words will express that idea which 
two thousand choice (metaphorical) adjectives cannot do. 

The prophet in Swami Vivekananda manifests himself again 
in this short article, While wiseacres were ignoring him, 
he stood out boldly for his opinion. The latest tendency in 
the U.S.A. and elsewhere is to write in homely language.** 
The mid-Victorian style is gone from the English language. 
But today though the fight in Bengalee is over, yet the 
colloquial Hindu or Hindustanee has been highly persianized 
and arabkised and named as Urdu the language of the Indian 
Moslems, while as a counter-blast the same language is being 
highly Sanskriticised as the national language (Rastra Bhasa). 
Today, the literary language of the Bengalee literature is based 
on simple and homely style that is current amongst the people 
of West Bengal. 

As regards art and music, he has hit the nail on the head. 
Indian culture so long had been a dying culture; no amount of 
patriotism can deny it The rot began before the Turkish invasion. 
The latter-day Sanskrit literature and the art betray it. 

This piece of writing is based on comparative empirical 
knowledge hence it is sensate. It is realistic in tone. In the 


16 . 
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Ttds weird wailing tone is borrowed from the Peraian musicians, an 
oft conquered "Hm! same tone is to be traced in G^eek 

music <CM Smyrna. Another conquered peof^l 


The prestmt-'Wiiter in his Freshman daas got the first lesson in Endidi 
ctanpodtion. that “tee homdy AnglO’^on words**. In his Foet- 
darn he irot the same euueBtioo from hia Profesaor. 
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«ssay on ‘‘Vartaman Samasya" (present-day problem), he 
deals at first on Indian ethnology. He rightly says that we 
do not lose much in not determining whence our ancestors 
came from and what proportion of their blood we have 
inherited. Again, he asked the question that whether India 
will go back to Vedic days or turn the whole country into 
Buddhist monastery or the prohibitive injunctions regarding 
food, etc., be reintroduced ? Will caste-system remain ? Will 
it be based on character or on heredity ? Finally, he exhorts 
that Sath?a and Rajas should be combined, and that is tlie mission 
of Udbodhana to preach. 

This article deals with modern problems of the country, yet 
no solution is liinted at. It is mixed in tone, hence it is not 
realistic but idealistic. 

The essay tm "Jnanarjana'’ (Acquisition of learning) is a 
disquisition on learning old and new. Swamiji says that it is 
proved to-day, that learning transcends family heredity and 
class. Finally he says, the capacity of being a superman, a 
rishi, an incarnation or a great hero is extant amongst all. 
It develops after proper research and favorable atmosphere. 
In this essay Sw'ami Vivekananda affirms that genius is of 
no locality or lineage. Neither it is a monopoly of a closed 
group nor it is hereditary. In this matter he anticipates the 
experimental investigations of recent psychologists.** The 
essay is sensate and progressive in tone. 

Tn the article on “Paris-Pradarshani** he gives a descriptive report 
on the “Congress of History of Religion” held in Parts in 
1901. It is a report on the part taken by him in the discussion 
on Indian religious institutions. As a description, it is 
sensate and realistic. ' 

In the topics entitled Bhabbar Kctha (Thoughts for reflection) 
he denounces the stupidities and customs of the xjeople in the 
forms of parables. He castigates custom {hokacharaj which 
takes the place of divine injunction with the ignorant people. 
The topic No. 2 describes the Muharam festival of the Shiah- 


1& Vide Murphy: "History Paydiok«y’'. 
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Muhammcdans at Lucknow. The gist of the enigmatic story 
is, that the statue of Yazid, the killer of Hassan and Hussein 
was looke^d upon by the Shiahs and the Hindus from different 
angles of vision. 

In another parable he denounces Lokachara i.e., custom of the 
people. What hinders the Hindus from marching forward 
is the time-honored custom. Hence, he castigates it. In 
another parable he caricatures the pretensions of a priest 
learned in Sanskrit learning. These parable are sensate and 
progressive. In another essay "Ramakrishna 0 Tahar Ukti” 
(Raraakrishna and his Sayings) Swamiji dwells on the article 
of Prof. Max Mueller on Ramakrishna and criticises the 
detractors. The essay is an idealist one. 

Lastly comes his “Isa Anusarana” (Imitation of Christ). We 
have already referred to Swamiji’s translation of the famous 
book. It is a book of religious devotion and as such, is 
'ascetic ideationar to use Sorokin's nomenclature. 



XII 


SMAMI VIVEKANANDA : AN ART-CRITIC 

Now, let us investigate the opinion expressed by Swami Viveka- 
nanda on Indian art, and art in general As he has not written 
any treatise on art, we will have to glean his opinions from his 
WTitings and dialogues. 

Regarding his taste for fine arts, it is the tradition of the family 
that Swamiji used to sketch pictures from boyhood. In this- 
matter, the writer’s elder brother, Sri Mohendranath Datta 
informs him the following: 

“Dada* used to draw pictures in his boyhood. He ustd to draw 
colored pictures with water-colors that used to be sold at four 
annas a box. He could paint well, besides, he had a good voice 
in singing. While father was away in Upper India, Ramdada* 
gathering the youngsters of the house, formed a family theatrical 
party circa 1874 A.D. I was then six years old, ‘dada' was 
about twelve and Ramdada was about nineteen or twenty. We 
all were within our teens. Ratndada was the play-wright of 
the party. He WTote the following short dramas in Bengalee for 
play: (i) ‘Mohonter B Ki Kaf (Is this the action of the 
Mohunt),’* (ii) 'Mataler Jamnir BUap^ (The lamentation of 
a drunkard's mother), (iii) "Balya BihoM (Child-marriage), 
All these dealt with the burning social topics of tlie day. The 
first play being Ramdada’s oldest production in writing, and 
coming out of the pen of an immature hand, was printed anony¬ 
mously. Our theatrical party used to play these dramas. 

“Dada, painting the scenes of the play on papers, used to paste 
^ them on the screens. Besides, he used to play Dhole (tom-tom) 
for the drama. Ramdada used to take the part of ‘Elokesi", the 

1. ‘Dada’ is the Bengalee term for elder brother. 

2. Dr. Raiachandra Datta. 

3. This alludes to the Eldken rape cate instiuited i^nat the Mohuiit of 

Thraibsm. # 
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heroine of the play eating puffed rice. With a turban on my 
head, a dbuti on the loin, and a ‘Piran’ (shirt) or china^coat on 
the body, 1 took the part of the door-keeper or ticket-collector 
•during the play. 

“In that time, lots of street ballads dealing with the widow- 
remarriage, and the Tarakeswar Mohunt Case, used to be sung 
at the streets. We used to imitate these songs. One of these 
songs: Ginnir Tamkessur jaoa habey na, Karta koreche 
mana, (‘I'he lady cannot go to Tarakeswar, the husband has pro¬ 
hibited it*, used to be sung by us). We also used to sing this 
ironical song and dance before our grand-mother. Grannie 
used to scold us; but, who would hear, five or six of us u,sed to 
<lancc such a dance! Our theatrical performances used to be 
held in the cati>acious Puja-Dalan.” Later on, when Swamiji 
grew up, he once played the part of the saint “Swami Abheda- 
nanda” in the Brahmo drama called “Nava-Brindavan” written 
by Chiranjiva Sarma (Trailakyanath Sanyal) of Keshubchandra 
Sen*s Church. Ramakrishna was very much pleased in seeing 
Narendra's acting. 

Again, Swamiji had artistic faculty aroused in him by being a 
student of music. We have already narrated before, that his 
taste for fine arts was inherited from the family. During his 
wanderings in India and abroad, he made the architecture and 
art-collection of the local iilace the object of his study. The late 
Baikunthanath Sanyal. once narrated to us the following inci- 
<lencc of Swamiji’s life while he was staying at Poona. Swamiji, 
then unknown and not known in the same name by which he 
was known to the world since the Parliament of Chicago in 
1893 A.D,, was staying as a gue.st of a local barrister. Once, 
somebody had a conversation with him about the paintings of 
Havi Varma, then famous as the innovator of a new technique 
in Indian art of painting. Swamiji pointed out the defects of 
the painter. The interlocuter was taken aback that how a beg¬ 
ging friar could dare to criticise Ravi Varma, who then enjoyed 
India-wide celebrity. Tlie crushing reply came from the host 
himself who answered that Sw^amiji was an adept in art! 

TShe biographers of Swamiji say, that “Music, art and language 
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were, to fais mind, so many methods for the re-interpretation of 
physical nature, so that the spirit stood, in the revelation^ 
superior to the form”/ The biographers further sa>v 
"Perceiving the relationship between religion and art in his own 
land, the Swami used to say, ‘Hindus live in religion, and Hindus 

live in art..when the true history of India will be discovered^ 

it will be proved that as India is the first teacher of man in the 
domain of religion, so she is also the first teacher in art”.*^ 

That Swami Vivekananda’s discourses and view-points on art 
were appreciated by his Occidental artist friends and admirers 
in general was evinced by the farewell reception held at the hail 
of the "Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours,” in 
Piccadilly where an enormous meeting took place." 

It is an interesting thing to know that it was Swamiji 
himself who inspired Sister Nivedita to hold a disburse on 
‘Fine Arts of Ancient India’ at New York in August 1899.’' 
Again, in 1900 at the Congress of the History of Religions held 
in Paris, Swami Vivekananda protested against the then accepted 
theory of Greek influence on Indian arts. He arguexl 
that it was natural to have cultural intercourse between the both 
through historical association. As the Greeks had learnt good 
many things from India, likewise the Indian artists have received 
something from the Greek artists; but it is not true that the soul 
of Indian art was ov^ershadowed at any time by the Greek 
influence." This opinion was expressed long before Mr. E. B. 
Havell and Dr. Ananda Coomarswamy formulated their 
considerate opinions on the subject. 

Regarding the imperialist cant that the ancient Indians borrowed 
their cultural goc^s from the Greeks, Havell says, "Indian art 
was inspired by Indian nature, Indian philosophy and religious 
teaching, and no one, I imagine, would go so far as to say that 
all these were imported from the West. The little Greek, or 

4-5. Vide "The Life of Swami Yivdcananda”, VoL IV, pp. 140, 143. 

THe Life of Swasu Vivdkananda, VoL Ill, pp. 60-51. 

7. Vide Plraf. Kalidaa Nag in "Udbodhan” Golden Jubilee Number. 

8. Works: VoL V, pp. 355-362. 
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Gfcco-Roman art that came into India went there in the ordi¬ 
nary way of commercial and political intercourse, not as jwirt 
of any intellectual or religious propaganda. It was assimilated 
by the Indian art in much the same way as a great deal of 
Oriental art became incorporated in Italian art”.* 

Now we turn to Coomarswamy who had an ethnic eye on the 
subject. As regards the much debated Greek influence in 
Gandhara art, the aforenamed art-critic says: ‘‘All we can say 
definitely is that practically every element essential to the 
iconography of Buddha and Bodhisattva figures appears in early 
Indian art before the Buddha figure of Gandhara or Mathura is 
Tenown”.** Again he says, “I am prepared to assert that the 

Hellenistic element actually.traceable in Gupta art is 

really insignificant.if art of the Gandhara school is half- 

Indian, art of the Kushana and Gupta periods in the Ganges 
valley is altogether Indian”.'^ 

Regarding the Gandhara art, Coomarswamy further says: "It 
may be described from one point of view as representing an 
eastward extension of Hellenistic civilization, mixed with Indian 
element, from another as a westward extension of Indian culture 
in a Western garb”.'® 

Again, a very recent European art-critic has pronounced the 
following judgment: "In Gandhara the Indian idea was given 
a Hellenistic appearance, but there are also several examples in 
which not only the idea, but desigh and working out as well as 
a certain religious scene were simply copied from ancient national 
art’\^* Finally the critic says: "We can therefore take for 
granted that the influence from India on Gandhara has been 
considerably greater than was generally assumed upto 

Thus we see that the protest of Swami Vivekananda at the 
'Congress of the History of Religions was a projAecy regarding 


-9. Vide E. B. Havell; "Indian Sculpture”, p. IfiS (1906). 

10-12. Vide A. K. Coomarswamy: "The Origin of the Buddha Image", 
pp. 27, S3, 

13rl4. Vide J. E. Van Lohuiaen-de Lecuev: "The Scythian Period*’, p. 80 
(1949). 
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the true situation of the history of Indian art. Again, his shaip 
artistic senses penetrated the veil of darkness that imperial cant 
had enshrouded the history of development of Indian art and 
architecture. He was the first Indian to foresee the truth in 
the matter. 

Now let us hear what Swamiji says himself on art. In a dialogue 
with Sri Ranadaprosad Das Gupta, the founder and professor 
of the Jubilee Art Academy, Calcutta, he expressed the following 
views: "I had the opportunity of seeing the beauties of art of 
nearly every civilized country in the world, but I saw nothing 
like the development of art which took place in our country 
during the Buddhistic period. During the regime of the Mughal 
Emperors also, there was a marked development of art—and the 
Taj and the Jumma Musjid, etc., are standing monuments 
of that culture. Art has its origin in the expre.ssion 
of some idea in whatever man produces. Where there is no 
expression of idea, however much there may be a display of 
colours, light and shade, perfection in drawings, high technique 
—^and so on, it cannot be styled as true art*’.^® 

Here, Swamiji has hit the nail on the head of the dilletantic cant, 
"art for art’s sake". Art is for the sake of some idea. Some 
interest is implied in it. Elsewhere he explains it thus: "Art 
is representing the beautiful. There must be art in everything. 
The difference between architecture and building is that the 
former expresses an idea, while the latter is merely a structure 
built on economical principles. 'The value of matter depends 
solely on its capacities of expressing ideas’’.^® 

But he also criticises the Hindu Brahmanical art though it 
expresses an idea. He says thus in his class-talks: "That the 
Hindus absorbed in the ideal lacked in realistic observation is 
evident from this: Take painting and sculpture, what do you 
see in the Hindu painting? All sorts of grotesque and 
unnatural figures. What do you see in a Hindu temple? A 
chaturbhmga (bent four times) or some such things. 

15. Vide “The Worka": Vok VII, p. 199. 

16. Vide "The Works": Vol. V, p. 186. 
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But take into consideration any Italian picture or Grecian statue 
.... what a study of nature you find in them” 

Regarding" the grotesqueness of Hindu (Brahmanist) art, we 
find the opinion of Lama Taranatha of Ti'ibet cited by Havell 
which expresses thus: “Wherever Buddhism prevailed skilful 
religious artists were found, while wherever the Mlechchhas 
(Muhammedans) ruled they disappeared. Where, again, the 
Tirthya doctrines (orthodox Hinduism) prevailed, unskilful 
artists came to the front”.^* 

In reference to this saying of Taranatha, Havell opines, that 
“Taranatha’s allusion to the inferiority of the Hindu artist points 
to some of the esoteric influence in later Hinduism which have 
contributed to the neglect and contempt into which Indian fine 

art, especially sculpture, has now fallen.Intellectual 

Hinduism gave itself up to its mystic reveries and ceased to 
interest itself in original artistic production. Deprived on the 
one hand of the intellectual stimulus which gave it life, and, on 

the other, of the physical stimulus of state patronage.it is not 

surprising that Indian sculpture of the present day has sunk to 
a stereotyped repetition of conventional forms in which the 
poetic qualities of a 'fine" art are seldom to be found”.^* 

Taranatha existed in the early part of seventeenth century 
(1608 A.D.), hence, he spoke perhaps of the degenerate arts of 
coi^uered and decadent cirilization of the Hindus. But the rot 
in Indian life has manifested itself in everyway before the 
invasion of the foreign Muhammedans. The Indian art was 
already a part of the dying culture of the Hindus. 

Now, we come to Swamiji’s comparison of the Indian art wnth 
that of classical Greek art. In the course of a dialogue he says 
thus: “The secret of Greek Art is its imitation of Nature even 
to the minutest details; whereas the secret of Indian art is to 

represent the ideal.The Indian tcndenc>% on the other hand, 

to represent the ideal, the super-sensual, has become degraded 
into painting grotesque images. Now, true Art can be compared 


17. Vide “The Works”: Vol. VI, p. 72. 

18. Vide Lama Tarans^a: “History of Buddhism”, p. 80. 
10, \ridc E. B. Havell; Op. dt., pp. 81-82. 
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to a lily which springs from the ground, takes its nourishment 
from the ground, is in touch with the ground, and yet is quim 
high above it (when full flown). So Art must be in toudh with 
Nature,—^and wherever that touch is gone, Ait degerwsrates—yet 
it must be above Nature”.*® 

Again, m a dialogue Swamiji has expressed his view on the Indian 
art of painting in the following language. He says thus: 
"What good is it to paint a picture if Uic details are wrong? An 
historical picture comes up to a standard of excellence when, 
after making proper study and research, tilings are portrayed 
exactly as they were at that perio<l. The truth must be 

represented, otherwise tlie picture is nothing.To paint a 

really good picture requires as much talent as to produce a 
perfect drama”.** 

As regards art of other countries he said in th^ course of a dia¬ 
logue, that the Japanese, "are great as a nation because of their 

art.The very soul of the Asiatic is interwoven with art. 

The Asiatic never uses a thing unless there be art in it. Don't 
you know that art is, with us, a part of religion? How greatly 
is a lady admired among us, who can nicely paint the floors and 
walls, on auspicious occasions, with the paste of rice powder? 
How’ great an artist was Sri Hamakrishna himself”!** 

Here, the questioner interrogated, that, "The English art is also 
good, is it not"? The crushing reply came, “What a stupid fool 
you are! But what is the use of blaming you, when that seema 

to be the prevailing way of thinking!.Know, that since the 

time the Europeans have come into contact with Asia, they are 

trying to infuse art into their own life.Look at their 

building, how commcwi-place, how meaningless, they are!,.,,., 
take again their dress: their stiff coats and straight pants, fitting 
almost tightly to the body, are, in our estimation, hardly dc^nt, 
is it not so?** And, oh, what beauty, indeed, in tluit! Now, go 


20. Vide "Works”: Vol. V, pp 18S-18$. 

21. Vide "W<»ks": Vo. VII, pp. 270-271. 

22. Vide "Works": VcA. V, pp. 288-289. 

23. Tlie moi'd dresB which is attuded to by Swamiji is called tlie "Citiaeii'a 

dresa” since the French Revolutkm. It is a ainmle and nnartiitic 
costume used at first by the {^'oitttionarieft, who hmee were did^tied 

20 
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all over our motherland and see if you cannot read aright^ from 
their very appearance, the meaning for which our buildings 

stand, and how much art there is in them!.Have you seen 

the farmers' homes in our vdlages?.Have you seen their 

granaries for keeping paddy? What an art is there in them! 
What a variety of paintings even on their mud walls! And 
then, if you go and see how the lower classes live in the West, 
you wotild at once mark the difference. Their ideal is utility, 
ours art".** 

This is the main gist of the art criticism of Swami Vivekananda, 
As a comioisseur of fine arts he has compared the Indian with 
the European art. Again, he has pronounced his verdict that 
Indian art has become decadent. Now, we conclude our dis¬ 
quisition on Swami Vivekananda as an art-critic by mentioning 
that it was he, who inspired the late Sister JNivedita for her 
understanding of Indian art. And Nivedita in her turn gave a 
new direction in the studies of the history of Indian art. The 
following letter of Silpacharya Dr. Nandalal Bose, the celebrated 
artist, in answer to the queries of Sri Barendranath Neogi, an 
artist and a Prof, of the "Government College of Art 
and Craft", Calcutta, put to him on behalf of the present-writer 
speaks for itself: 

In answer to the first query,, "Whether Swami Vii^kananda 
inspired the Sister Nivedita in he^ art conception”, Silpacharya 
Sri Nandalal answers: **WhateveT discussion the Sister Nivedita 
used to hold on art, her ideal was undoubtedly received from 
Swamiji. Again, the ideal of aesthetics of RamaJerishnadeva 

a SoMseiflattfS (vfithcrat knee-breeches). Before that time, since the 
Mediaeval Age, the Western Eutnpeam took up West-Asiatic dress 
, after the Cn^ades.... [See Von Sybd’s "History of the Cn»ad<^". 
The European dress and artkles of hacury came from the East The 
ancient CeHa, Teutons »nd the Slavs used to cover thrir bodies with 
leather straps. They ndther could evolve a religion thdr own 
nor could they arolve a dreaa ol their cnm. The Europeans in ^eral 
have not bem able to evolve a retlgioa of their own. Omy the 
Perao-Aiyam and the Xndo-Aryans have been able to evolve ft. This 
is the of the OrientaUsts, As regards the rate of diange of 

costumes ol India in contrast vdth thifc of see Ghtnye: 

"Indian Coatumd*, 
m. vide Weeks; Vol.V,p.20». 
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was manifested through Swamiji. Swamiji had a pers<»ial 
ideal of manliness which the Sister Nivedita received frcNcn hi j p^ 
Hearing the discourses from the mouth of the Sister, f used jbo 
imagine that 1 was hearing the spirited and fearless words of 
Swamiji. This indebtedness of Nivedita to Swamiji is 
mentioned in many places of Nivedita’s book, 'The Master as I 
Saw Him*. Something is also mentioned in Romain RoUand^s 
book, 'Swami Vivekananda and Ramakrishna’. Again, it is 
also mentioned in the book entitled, "Travels on the Himalayas 
with Swami Vivekananda". 

In answer to the second query, "Whether he got any inspiration 
from Nivedita herself”, Sri NandalaJ answers: "During 
1906 A.D. the Sister individually spoke to me from time to time. 
Once, accompanied by tlie late Brahmachari Ganendranath, she 
came to the Government School of Art to meet Abanindranath 
Tagore. At that time she inspected some of my paintings and 
gave me the following advice: One of them was Sri Krishna 
breaking down the wrath of Satyabhama by touching her feet 
Seeing this picture, she excitedly said, ‘Don’t paint such a picture 
again. It is an object of shame that a man should remove the 
ill-humour of a woman in such a way’. The second picture was 
that of Mother Kali. The Sister was pleased in seeing it, but 
said, ‘the image is not in proper order. Why have you put so 
much garments on her.^ Kali is sky-claded, she is fearless 
and maker of Pralaya i.e,, destroyer’. Then she asked me to 
read the poem on Kali by Swamiji. 

“The third picture was the death of Dasaratha in affliction after 
the departure of Rama in forest And Kausaiya was sitting at 
his feet holding a common palm-leaf-fan in her hand. The 
picture pleased her and she borrowed it from me. But laugh¬ 
ingly she said: 'Kadsalya is the queen of a king; a valuable 
ivory-fan only fits in her hand. A fan made of palm-leaf 
does not fit her. Go to the museum and see such a handiworic 
But the picture has got a londy, and peaceful atmos¬ 
phere. It reminds me of the room of Sri Sri Holy Motlier,** 
hence it {leases me much’. At the time of departure she tdd 


25. The Wife of Ramakiitdina Param h ansa . 
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Oanen Moharaj to bring me to her place at Bosepara 
Irane. 

“An incidence of another day is mentioned here: I and my 
fellow-sttident Surendra Ganguly went to visit the Sister at her 
Bosepara Lane address. We went upstair to her outer sitting 
room. She was absent at that time from the house. By the 
side of a table, there was a sofa. We sat on it hanging our 
feet down. She came back home and saw us sitting in that 
posture. Seeing it, the Sister ordered us to sit cross-legged on 
the floor ! Showing a little Buddha statue lying on the table, 
she asked us to sit in that way. We felt hurt at it, we thought 
that Memsaheb has ordered us to sit down on the floor as we 
were ‘natives’! After our silting cross-legged on the floor, she 
sitting on that sofa stared at us attentively and said: ‘You are 
all Buddhas'. Then our disaffection vanished from our hearts 
and then wc could understand her idea in ordering us to sit in 
that way. Pointing to a bronze statue, she asked, ‘whose statue 
is this*? We all answered, ‘it is a Buddha statue*. She said, 
*No, it is the statue of Swamiji’- Then she asked me to paint a 
picture of Swamiji sitting in such a posture (Asana), I painted 
such a picture for her. 

“Thereafter, I used to visit her very often. One day I showed 
her my new venture named Madhai'.*® Apreciating 

it very much she asked, ‘wherefrom did you get their facial 
appearance?' I answered ‘I drew tke faces by meditating on face 
of Girishbabu’.®^ Hearing it she laughed and said, ‘How could 
you draw so much in detail!’ Pausing for some time she said, 
^draw picture always after meditation {Dhayana). This is the 
principle of our Indian drawing'. Then she laughed at seeing 
a common hooka (smoking instrument) attached to the girdle of 
Jagai, and said, ‘at the time of Jagai smoking of tobacco \i^as not 
introduced. Any way, it is well drawn. At the time of pain¬ 
ting a picture, one should read from the books about the xnanner 
and custom of the time*. 

26. Two dii^ute and oppressive policeofficets of Navadwip Who were 

redaicned hy Nityanands at the order of Sri Cbaitanya. TSiereafter 

they became great Vaisnava devotees. 

27, Hie great dramatist,! actor and a disd]^ Of Ramakrishna Paraniluum. 
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"‘Another time the Sister sent me and Sit Asit Haider to Ajatda 
to accompany Lady Harringham to copy the Fresco paintings* 
At that lime, without consulting us, she fixing the day of 
departure, handed us over two railway tickets and fund for our 
journey. She used to give directi<m in that way! It was 
impossible to disobey her. After reaching Ajanta, we found that 
the Sister, Prof. J. C, Bose and Srimati Abala Bose, and Oanen 
Brahrruchari arrived there. We witli surprise beheld that the 
Sister at the time of alighting from the ‘tonga' was uttering ‘JJHrrga', 
'i)urga'. She bad a white alkhall^^ of white silk on her body, 
the hair was bound top-knot on the head, a garland of rudrakshth 
beads on her neck and a crystal rosary in her hand. Her face 
was ra<liant with joy (Aban babu** once told us that he visualised 
the meditating Unm in her). After making arrangement for 
our stay theie, she veent away. The thought about the progress 
of the Indian artists always dwTlt in her mind.” 

Again, in answer to the question: “Whether the Sister Nivedita 
gave instruction on art to Havell” Sri Nandalal answers 
thus: “Yes, the Sister gave instruction to Mr, E. Havell on 
art. It seems to me that she made Havell understand the view¬ 
points of the Indian Aesthetics and Philosophy of Art. Because 
in that time Mr. Havell was verj' eager to understand the 
internal mystery and esoteric meaning of the Indian art. This 
attitude of mind of Havell is manifest in his books, viz., ‘Indian 
Painting and Sculpture’, ‘Indian Architecture*, etc. I do not 
know whether Havell has mentioned the name of the Sister 
anywhere in his books; but he always used to discuss with the 
Indian savants during his writing on Indian art During this 
time he used to delve into the Tantras as well. Justice Woodrc^c 
and Havell used to hear the Puranas by engaging Pandits. In 
order to understand the esoteric meaning of the Tantra ht used 
to perform ‘mantra sadhana* from his Tantrik Guru Atal 
Ghose.*® Further, to understand the Tibetan Tantric picture 

28. Andenc over-«lt used by some t«liglai)s erden. 

29, The aitiat Abanifiilnuiatii Tagore, 

30i A pleader of Calcutta. 
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and their bija-mantras, he used to take the help of the Tibetan 
Lamas. In this way, during the course of his Tantric religious 
exercises (sadhana) Havel! got mental derangement. He was 
attacked with lunacy. It was impossible to take him near the 
gallery of the Government School of Art where the picture of 
the Indian gods and goddesses are stored. Seeing these pictures, 
immediately would he sit down by making asanas (postures of 
meditation). Three to four Sikh guards were kept around him. 
I was a student of Art School in that time. Later on, he was 
sent back to England, where he recovered. He used to venerate 
Swami Bhaskarananda of Banaras like a Guru, kept his photo 
always before him. 

“As regards the question about my opinion on the Swami 
Vivelcananda’s style of writing Bengalee, it is beyond my capa¬ 
city. It is my impression that as the Buddha, Jesus, Muhammad, 
etc. by lecturing in colloquial languages of their days gave them 
a place in contemporary literature, and made the literature 
intelligible to the people, likewise, Swamiji led the Bengalee 
language in that direction. Swamiji has made the Bengalee 
language eneig^etic and full of life. He has sharply criticised the 
intricacy and mannerism of art. Following his message, the art 
of the future will be again simmer, as well as full of life and 
forceful, 

"To the artists the ideal of Swainiji acts like the backbone of 
the art, without which art becomes weak and lifeless. 
Swamiji's method of understanding aesthetic fully, was through 
Jmna (Knowledge), while the Thakur (Ramakrishnadeva) 
arrived at the realization of knowledge through aesthetic. Both 
of them fully realized the aesthetic and knowledge, only the 
path of process was different^ Methinks, the path of Anubhova 
(apperception) of the Thakur is more suitable to the artbts. 
The artists always fdlow this way. The worshipper of 
(foroi) is an idokteter, the worshipper of knowledge is a 
believer of incorporeal being (the artists deal with Moya). 
But there is a chance of downfall of an artist if he docs not 
realize knowledge by working through the process of amubhuH. 
On the other hand, to an adept of knowl^ge, many timm it 
becomes hard lor the attainment of apperception and form. 
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But to a prof^et everything is different Evetything is myste* 
rious about them. 


“Havell, Abanindranath, Okakura (a Japanese artist and art- 
critic), Sri Jagadish Bose, etc. all used to discuss about art with 
the Sister Nivedita. All of them were inspired by the ideal of 
the Sister. One can understand by reading their books. The 
Sister had discussion with Rabindranath as well. Once Rabin¬ 
dranath, Jagadis Bose and the Sister went on a trip on the 
Padma river by a boat. But I do not know what was the subject 
nutter of their discussion. On the other hand, I have heard that 
the Hero of the novel 'Gora* was tlie conception of Rabindranath 
through the percept—the Sister”.®^ 


Santi-Niketan 

25 - 8 - 1954 . 


(Sd.) Nandalal Bose*'. 


Thus it is clear from the letter of the celebrated Silpacharya 
Dr. Nandalal Bose, a disciple of late Abanindranath Tagore, 
that the Sister Nivedita wa.s inspired by her Guru, Swamt 
Vivekananda to understand the spiritual import of Indian fine 
arts. Again, the Sister inspired E. B. Havell, the Principal of 
the Government School of Art, to understand the esoteric meaning 
of Indian art. As a result, it was Havell, the first English art- 
critic who defended the true import of Indian art frcwn the 
vulgar attacks of the British imperialist critics. It was Havdl 
who first brought to light the true meaning of Indian art to 
the world. It was Havell whd em{diattcally denied that the 
architecture of Taj Mahal was indebted to the European artists 
for its conception. It was Havell who took up the cudgel to 
defend the Indian art and its influence outside India. Conse¬ 
quently, he had to suffer the displeasure of ffie then ruling dass 
—^his compatriots. The Sister told the present-writer in New 
York in 1911, that "Poor Havell! he had to suffer persecution 
from the hands «f the prejudiced Anglo-Indian officialcbm/^ 

Strangely, he who devoted hb life and suffered perseeutioit from 
his fellow-countrymen in India, who first threw the light 


SI. St! |>Mbliat KhiUir Mddierilr YOL H, p, m, 

(Bengalee). 
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on the despised branch of Indian culture—^art and architecture^ 
has been forgotten so soon. But his disciples carried the torch 
of light further. The late great Indian artist Abanindranath 
Tagore repeatedly expressed that Havell was his Guru in 
art.** 

Here our discussion remains incomplete imless we mention the 
name of another Britisher, who interpreted another side of 
Indian cultural history to the Occidentals, That was Justice 
Woodroffe of the Calcutta High Court, who under the pseudonym 
“Arthur Avalon”, translated the Brahmanical Tantras in 
English, and made the tenets of the Tantra religion intelligible 
to the non-Indians. His attempt was to remove the prejudices 
of the non-Tantricas and the foreigners against this side of 
Indian cultural history. As some of the Tantric conceptions 
have influenced Brahmanical and Buddhist art, it is beholden on 
us to acknowledge with thanks the services of Sir John Woodroffe 
in this matter. 

We have already heard from Sri Nandalal Bose, that Messrs 
Havell and Woodroffe used to study the Tantra theolog)’^ and the 
Puranas with the Pandits. Surely, Woodroffe must have been 
acquainted with the Vivekananda-Nivedita interpretation of 
Indian art and religious philosophy either from the Sister her¬ 
self or individually through Mr. Havell. His orientation to 
Tantric cult must have emanated from the same source. 

Further, at the request of Sri Nindalal Bose, Prof. Haridas 
Mitra of the Santi-Niketan University has sent us the following 
interesting bit of information a propos Justice Woodroflfe*s 
Tantrik sadhana : 

“Sir John Woodroffe and Lady Woodroffe were the disciples of 
Sri Sri Jagadambamba, a Deccanese Bhairavi. By taking initia¬ 
tion (Dikska) from her, Woodroffe and others used to practise 
Tantric sacfiiana. Besides these persons, Sri Atalananda 
Saraswati and Srimati Gouramba Garu were their leltow-disdples. 
Miss J. M^clecxl, an American disci{de of Swami Vivekananda* 

32, Vide Abaidiickanads Tagore and Siimatt Rani Qumda: “Jorasankor 
Dhare” (in Bengali), pp, M, ISO; alw See Havdl: The Ancient 
and Mediaeval Anbiteettua et India' <k?dicated to A li, Tagota^'nidt^ 
hia Gum'll greeting^. 
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once took Srijukta Garu to Sri Ramakrishna Math, Belur m 
a motor-car. I have seen it, as I have been present in the Math 
at that time.” 

Thus, in this wise, we find that the direction of Swami Viveka 
nanda was in every cultural revival of resurgettt India. 
He not only gave a new orientation to the old dogmas of 
Vedantism, he also gave a new impetus to nationalism. Besides 
these, in art also we find that his interpretation won the day. 
His disciple Nivedita left her marks on Havell and others. 
Abanindranath, at first imbued with foreign influence, turned 
later to the national style of the Indian art. He was 
influenced by the Sister Nivedita. Also, he refjeatedly acknow¬ 
ledged Mr. E. B. Havell as his Cwru. The disciples of 
Abanindranath have been Silpacharya Dr. Nandalal Bose and 
others who acknowledge to be influenced by the Sister. 

Thus the new school of Indian art bears the inxpress of Swami 
Vivekananda and her disciple Nivedita through the concatenation 
of disciplcship. Hence, it is the Vhfekamnda^Nit/ediUi Age 
that is going on in the national school of Indian art. 

Nay, the more we are investigating, the more we find that his 
inspiring direction was in all the manifold cultural and national 
activities of reviving India. We have already named him as the 
Beginner of New National India that is unfolding itself. 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA: NATIONAL IDEOLOGY 

Swami Vivekananda came back to India in 1896-7 A.I>. 
Since that time he travelled over greater part of India and 
delivered speeches and contributed articles in Udbodham 
paper. From these speeches and articles we cull out here 
what pertains to the national question and what concerns 
Itiklia in general. 

As regards the authoritative source of Indo-Aiyan religion, there 
had been a dispute regarding it during the interregnum period of 
India’s slavery. The priesthood have contended that Smriti is 
the authority. The Tantricas have contended that Sruti, Smriti 
and the Purana have been nullified in Kaliyuga and Tantra is the 
authority. Again, in practice it is seen that the neo-Smritis 
known as Nibandhas written during this period are in vogue, 
and are regarded as authoritative in the law courts. 

Hence, the historic declamation of Swami Vivekananda in 
his reply to the Madras address, that ’'however great may 
be the merits of the Sanhita and the Brahmana portions of 

the Vedas to the ethnologists or the philologists.it was 

all in the way of Bhoga; and no one ever contended that it 
could produce Moksha. As such, the Jnana Kandam, the 
Aranyakas, the Smtis per excellence which teach the way to 
spirituality, the Moksha Marga, have always ruled, and will 
always rule in India.”* It is true that Sruti is the final 
authority as admitteld by Jalmini in his ’‘Purvamimansa”. 
That has been forgotten by the people who arc lost in the 
mazes of priestly innovations. 

■h 

In his lecture in Madras on ”My Plan of Campaign” he said: 
”So evety imp^vement in India requires first of all an up¬ 
heaval in rdigion. Before Hooding India with sodalistic or 


1. Wodcs; VoL IV. pp. 
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political idea$^ first delug^e the land with spiritual ideas.”* 
That religious upheaval precedes a political upheaval is the 
lesson of history. The dialectical fight first generates in the 
brain i.e., in the thought world, then it incarnates itself in 
the material world. Truly, after nearly a century of dialectical 
oppositions in the field of religion, the fight desceudi^d in the 
Indian political field in the first decade of the twentieth 
century. 

Then he says, “For centuries people have been taught 

theories of degradation.The masses have been tdM all 

over the world that they are not human beings.Let 

them have faith in themselves, for what makes the difference 

between the Englishman and you? .I have found the 

difference. The difference is here, that the Englishman 

believes in himself, and you do not..what we want is 

strength, so believe in yourselves. We have become weak, 
and that is why occultism and mysticism come to us, these 
creepy things; there may be great truths in them, but they 
have nearly destroyed us. Make your nerves strong. What 
we want is, muscles f)f iron and nerves of steel. We have 
wept long enough. No more weeping, but stand on your feet 
and be men. It is a man-making religion that we want. It 
is man-making theories that we want. It is man-making 

education all round that we want.These mysticisms, 

inspite of some grains of truth in them, are generally 

weakening.Give up these weakening mysticisms, and 

be .strong.The truths of the Upanisbads are before you. 

Take them up, live up to them, and salvation of India will be 
at hand.”^ 

In this concise saying, Swami Vivekananda gives a pfogram 
for regeneration for India. Of course, his was a religious 
program. Still, he fought against pessimism of the Indians 
and the foreign imported mysticism and occultism that had 
then inundated the country. He appealed to his countrymen 
to shed the fear complex by coming out of the national 


2. Ibid: Vol HI, p. 221. 

3. Wofies: VoL la p|k 223-224. 
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hypnotism that has enshrouded them. He asked them to be 
men of iron with strong brain. 

Here he pointed out the historical truth, that people in their 
i»tate of degradation take refuge in mysticism. A healthy nation 
applying the socratic advice of "sound mind in a sound bod}^* 
never resorts to these creepy things that juralyse the brain. The 
realistic part of this program was taken up by the revolutionaries. 
"Yugantar", the organ of the Bengal Revolutionary Party, bore 
the motto on the frontispiece: "Atman cannot be gained by a 
weak man*’. In reply to the address given at Ramnad, he says: 
^‘On our work depends the coming of the India of the future. 

She is there already waiting. Arise and awake and see her 

seated here, on her eternal throne, rejuvenated, more glorious 
than she ever was—^the motherland of ours."* In this figurative 
speech he has delineated the ideals of “Mother (India) that will 
be in future” as portrayed in the “Anandamath” of Bankim- 
chandra. The same idea, that India, the Mother, had been 
the breath of Swamiji's life, has been noted by Sister 
Nivedita“ as well. 

In his reply to Manaraakiura address he says: “Our religion 
IS in the kitchen. Our God is the cooking-pot”, and “our 
religion is *Don’t touch me, I am holy’.”® This important 
tirade against abolition of “Don’t touchism” of Swami 
Vivekananda has fructified itself in present-day India. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s message for abolition of untouchability 
which has been an echo of this message, has found a niche 
in the national constitution. 

Again, in. “A Han of Work for India,” he says: “I fully agree 
with the educated classes in India, that a thorough over¬ 
hauling of society is necessary. But how to do it? The 
destructive plans of the Reformers have failed. My plan is 

this.T tell my countrymen.that so far they have done 

welh^-now is the time to do better.’”' Thus he wanted his 

4. Ibid; Vetf. III. p. 154. 

5. 'Tlie Masta- is I Saw Him,” p. 49. 

% Works; V# HI, p. IW. 

7 , Ibid: Voi. pp, 31^17. 
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fellow-cotmtrymen to advance ftirther. He did not want the 
society to remain static* 

Again, in a letter to Pramadadas Mitra of Banaras, he wrote ► 
‘'The conviction is daily gaining on my mind that the idea 
of caste is the greatest dividing factor and the root of Maya 
—all caste either on the principle of birth or of merit is 
bondage.”* Thus he discountenanced the idea of hereditary 
caste or exclusiveness of rank due to official status. Again,, 
in an article entitled, “Solution of Modern Indian Problem,” 
he said thus: “Once in far remote antiquity, the Indian 
philosophy coming in contact with Greek energy, led to the 
rise of the Persian, the Roman and other great nations. 
After the invasion of Alexander the Great, these two great 
waterfalls colliding with each other, deluged nearly half of 
the globe with the spiritual tides, such as, ChrisUanity, etc. 
Again, a similar commingling, resulting in the improvement 
and prosperity of Arabia, laid the foundation of modem, 
European civilization. And perhaps, in our own day, such a 
time for the conjunction of these two gigantic forces has 
presented itself again. This time their centre is India'*.*® 

This statement regarding historical happenings may not be 
accepted by many Occidental historians, but it is nowadays 
being said that the contact of India with Western Asia an# 
Egypt dates from Neolithic Age. Again, enough archaeo¬ 
logical traces arc being found regarding the affinity of culture 
between India and Western Asia in the ChalcoHthic Age. The 
Rig-Veda bears a faint testimony of this contact Mr. W. I. 
Thomas, the American sociologist and former professor of 
Chicago University, told the present-writer when he was 
a post-graduate student there in 1914, that he believed, that 
*'India was the thought-centre of the ancient world". 

In his lecture on “My Plan of Campaign" Swamiji says, "To the 
reformers I will point out, that I am a greater reformer 
than any one of them. They want to reform only little bits. 


S, **The Master as I Saw Han,” p. 1S6. 

9. “letters of Sinuni Vivckaiianda.” p. 383. 

10. Worics: Vcl. IV, p. 335. 
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1 want root and branch inform. Where we differ is in the 
method.”'^^ Elsewhere he says, “we do stand in need of 
social reform/'** Thus we see that he wanted to reform the 
society root and branch, and we will find later on what kind 
of reform he wanted. 

In his lecture in Madras on “The Work Before Us” he says: 
"The whole of Western world is on a volcano which may 
burst to-morrow, go to pieces to-morrow. They have search¬ 
ed every corner of the world and have found no respite. 
Mow is the time to work so that India's spiritual ideas may 
penetrate deep into the West. We must go out, we must 
conquer the world through our spirituality and philosophy. 

.The only condition of national life, of awakened and 

vigorous national life, is the conquest of the world by Indian 
thought.”** Thus with this ideal in view the Indians must 
go out to the world for “the welfare of many, for the happi¬ 
ness of many”. And like the good Samaritan can heal the woes 
of the modern world. This should be the attitude of New 
India towards foreign countries. Swamiji has pointed it out 
long ago. 

How prophetic had been his vision so early as 1896-97! In 
1914 the Western volcano burst forth and it is still erupting. 
Excessive materialistic devriopment leading to economic and 
social maladjustment is responsible for this periodic outburst. 
As for the latter part of the pro|»hecy it depends on the work 
•of the Indians. It is the foreign policy of India as enunciated 
by Swami Vivekananda. Of course impartial observers must 
admit that the Indian thought is affecting the West since long 
time in modem age. Again, in his lecture on “The Future of 
India”, he says: "The problems of India are more compli¬ 
cated, more momentous, than the problems in any other 
-country. Race, religion, language, government—all these 

together make a nation. Therefore, the first plank in the 

making of a future India—is this unification of religion...,. 

■ 11 . T l - ) | ■ ^ lll --- ---- ....... . . . I . - 
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11. Ibid. Vol. HI. p. 213. 
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I do not mean to say that political or social improvements 
arc not necessary, but what I mean is this*.».*.that religion 
is primary".'^ 

But we have already discussed that the present-day socio¬ 
logists opine that unity of race, religion, language, etc., singly 
form one of the factors for the formation of nationality but 
not enough for the required basis. On the other hand, the 
combination of all these factors are not to be found in a 
given territory for the building up of a nation. Moreover, the 
word "race” has been discarded by the modern anthropologists. 
They say that there are "ethnic groups" only. Rather, it is 
seen that a common historical-cultural evolution based on 
communities of interest and fate form a nation. To-day*s 
Indian nation is being based primarily on communities of 
interest and fate. 

India always had a common cultural evolution since the days 
of the Gupta Empire. Racial feeling, as understood to-day 
in the Occidental imperialist sense, never existed in India. 
Of course, there were tribal, clan, and territorial (Janapada) 
feelings. But the cultural Aryatva or Aryandom engulfed all 
these differences. In the Gupta Empire, cultural and political 
nationality were simultaneously achieved. The Vishnu 
Purana sang jubilantly of it. To-day, India, though truncated 
again, is under a common historical-cultural evolution. 
All the ingredients being assured, there is a chance of the 
growth of a homogeneous nationality in India that is Bharat. 
Here it should be remembered that those of India who consi¬ 
dered themselves to be different in communities of interest 
and fate, have gone out of Bharat. 

Again, in his replj^ to the address at Paramakudi, while 
discussing about the political institutions, Swamiji said: “On 
the other hand, the political system that we are struggling for 
in India, have been in Europe for ages, have been tried for 
centuries, and have been found wanting. One after another, 
the institutions, systems, and everything connected with 
political government have been condemned as useless, and 
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Europe is restless, does uot know where to turn. The materistl 
tyranny is tremendous. The wealth and power of a country 
arc in the hands of a few men who do not work, but manipu¬ 
late the work of millions of human beings. By this power 
they can deluge the whole world with blood. All those things 
that you hear about constitutional government, freedom,, 
liberty and parliaments are but jokes.”^*^ 

When the leaders of the Indian society were running helter- 
akelter after the chimera of English institutions, when they 
could not or would not see anything of the West beside 
English civilization as they were growing under the aegis 
of British Imperialism, Swami Vivekananda, whose acquain¬ 
tanceship extended from Prof. James, the psychologist of 
Harvard University, to Prof. Patrik Geddes, the Scotch socio¬ 
logist, to the Italian scientist N. Tesla, to the British scientist 
Lord Kelvin, to Prof, Deussen, the Sanskritist of Kiel 
University, to Peter Kropotkin the anarchist-commimist leader 
of Russia, to ex-clerical Loyson (Pere Hyacinihe) of PVance 
and others, had no bias for the civilization of any particular 
Occidental nation and had practical experiences in several of 
those countries. Thus when our country was in the dark 
regarding social and political institutions of other countries, 
and groping towards English institutions only, it was Swami 
Vivekananda w'ho warndd his fellow-countrymen of the 
awful condition of the Western civilization. Today, we know 
better. 

Further he said, “The whole of Western civilization 
will crumble to pieces in the next fifty years if there is no 
spiritual foundation. It is hopeless and perfectly useless to 
attempt to govern maidtind with the sword.”^ How pro¬ 
phetic had been these utterances! Europe crumbled to 
pieces after a decade of this utterance. 

As a remedy to this condition, Swamiji hoped, that “what 
will save Europe is the religion of the TJpanishads*.” That 
is a question to be answered by the future only. The 
Russian-American sociologist of Harvard University, Prof- 


1546. Wod»: Vol la PP. B8-159. 
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P. Sorokin^ prophesied after the hrst debacle of Europe and 
the complete transformation of Russia, that the ‘‘ideational'^ 
stage would come back to Europe as she would not remain 
satisfied with "Sensate/' By it he means that European 
culture will revert to Mediaevalism again. She is tired of 
materialistic culture of the present.” 

Whether the West will accept Upanishadic mysticism or 
revert to mediaeval Christain mysticism is a big question of 
the future. Of course, the both have some affinities with 
each other. But as the result of dialectical process, a new 
civilization is growing up in Eastern Europe and casting its 
shadow both on the West and the East—it is the FroUta^um 
Civilisation. This is promising to fill up the gap between 
despair and despondency on the one hand, and the exploiting 
rule of the sword of the Shy locks on the other. 

Now, we come down to practical work of Swami Vtvekananda 
for his country. He wanted a band of young self* 
negating workers. With this ideal in view he organized the 
Kamakrishna IVlission. But there had been a dissentient voice 
from one of his Gurubhais (fellow-disciples). It is a fact 
that when Swami Vivekananda was lecturing in the U.S.A. 
some of his sanyasi^* and house-holder” gurubhms inveighed 
him for deviating from the teachings of Ramakrishna Param- 
hansa. In the matter of the foundation of the Mission, hia 
biographers say: “One of the Swami's ffuimbhais was tak* 
ing him to task for not preaching Sri Kamakrishna and 
challenging him to prove how his ideas couM be reconciled 
with their Master's teachings. For Sri Ramakrishna was, 
above all, for Bhakti and for practising Sodhanas for realiz¬ 
ing Grod, while Swamijt always incited them to go about 
working, preaching and serving the poor and the diseased. 

Then again, Swamiji's ideas....,.of orgamzathm and of 

patriotism, undoubtedly Western in conception, his cfiForts of 

17. Vide “Oiltural and Soda! Dyiteanica’' 

18*19. Vide Dr. Ihunchandra IhUta's lecture, in 1894 (?) at the 

Theatre; ako, “Afi^sdotes on the Ufe of Swami Vive k a nafti fai, p. 97, 
and “Anecdotes on the life of Swaotii SaradallalKhl‘^ p. 1(13 (both 
In Bengalee) MAbendranath 
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creating a new type of Sanyasins with a broader ideal of 
Roxunciation,—all these and others of a similar mture were 
incompatible v/ith Ramakrishna’s ideal of Tyaga, and would 
have been surely discountenanced by their Master. Swamiji 
took these observations of his ‘gurubhais’ at first in a lighter 

mood and began to retort in a jocular way. You are a 

fit ch£la of Sri Ramakrishna! Like Gum like chela I 
Growing more and more serious he thundered on like a surging 
sea: 

‘'You think you have understood Sri Ramakrishna better than 

myself 1. Your Bhakti is sentimental non«ense which 

makes one impotent. Hands off! Who cares for your 
Ramakrishna? Who cares for your Bhakti and Muktif 
Who cares what the scriptures say? I will go into a 
thousand hells cheerfully, if I can rouse my countrymen, 
immersed in Tomas, to stand on their own feet, be mm 
inspired with the spirit of Karma Yoga I am not a fol¬ 
lower of Ramakrishna or any one, I am a follower of him 
only who carries out my plans! I am not a servant of 
Ramakrishna or any one, but of him only who serves and 
helps others, without caring for his own Bhakti or MttkfiJ’^^ 

This news agrees with the bit of infonnation given to the present- 
writer by Sister Christine. He expressed in one of his 
epistles as early as in 1895; i *‘What I now want is a band 
of fiery missionaries/’** The formation of a band of monks 
from the middle class of the society to serve the poor, has 
a historical import. During the Middle Ages, Europe saw 
the cloistered monks as well as the begging friars. Then, 
as the aftermath of the Crusade movements, the rise of the 
Knight-Tempi ers, the fighting monks, took i^ace. These are 
matters of known history. 

Similarly, in India there had been the cloistered monks 
from antiquity (Rishyasringa was a Vatarasana muni of 
Rig-Veda: X. 136. 2.). Perhaps the Btu^dhists with state-help 
converted their Satighas into big monasteries. But the 
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Turtdsh’Moslem invasion put an end to these mstittition^ 
Instead, the foteigners inforth us of swarms of 
monks spreading all over the country. But the dialocUes 
of Historical-Materialism generated the ATa^o-monks in the 
reign of Akbar, as the fighting-monks of India. It was left 
to the genius of a learned monk of Bengal named Madhn* 
Sudan Saraswati, lo organize the fighting Kaga-monks to 
counteract the fanatical oppression of the Moslem 0htms, 
Having gc»t the negative permission of the Emperor Akbar, 
that the Hindus like the Moslems can defend Uiemselves, he 
organized the Naga-sadhu order of fighting monks.** 
Still later, in the time of Aurangzeb, the dialectics of history 
impelled Guru Govinda Singh to organize his Khalsa—a 
fighting order of his religious movement, as boasted by him 
that each one of his “Khalsa” will match a hundred Mughal 
fighters. 

Again, the historical necessity of modem time led Swami 
Vivekananda to make a new departure from the orthodox 
path. He organized Sadhiis recruited from the middle class 
for social .service scheme that he jntt forth. Of course, it 
was a departure from orthrjdoxy aitd a new phenomenon in 
the country. Formerly, the Christian missionaries did this 
work. Then the Brahmo Samaj took it up. Lastly came 
Swami Vivekananda to mobilize young monks for social 
service. This new pha.se of Sadhu movement is in contra¬ 
distinction with the quietism and pietism of time-hallowed 
custom of recluse life. The Sadhu of the Ramakfishna 
order lives out of the society as well as in it. Certainly, the 
innovation had its detractors; but in the course of time some 
other orders are copying it. The people have appreciated 
the merit of the innovation. 

It is not to be denied that social service work inauguratefd by 
him is the infiuence of modern West on him. On the other 
hand, service of dumb creature was an institution established 


22. Farquhar; Sects of India** in John Rylaiids' Ubriuy 
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by the Buddhists and the Jainas^ Asoka opened hospitals 
for dumb creatures. The Jainas still practise it But 
individualistic Brahmanism never countenanced such institu* 
tions, thc^ugh their prayers in mantra-forms extend to the 
deaf and dumb animals as well. Hence Swami Vivekananda's 
innovation is a new departure in orthodox Hinduism. 
Another interesting scheme of his was to establish a Vedic 
College in the monastery at Belur as ''it will kill out 
superstition.”^® 

Thus taking a stock of his ideologies concerning India we notice 
the following features: 

Firstly: He was intensely patriotic. He says: “Thou 
brave one, take courage, be proud that you art an 
Indian, and proudly proclaim, T am Indian,—every Indian is my 
brother'.” Further he eidhorts, “Say brother,—‘The soil of India 
is my highest Heaven, India's good is my good'.”" Thus he was 
out and out 100% Indian in the dark days of Indian patriotism. 
In order to understand his religious and social philosophies, 
we must bear this fact in mind. 

Secondly: We see that he wanted to reform Hinduism, 
he wanted an organic change in it. He wanted to malK it 
aggressive like Islam and Christianity.*® 

Thirdly: As a result of his vast experience all over India, he 
came to the conclusion, that the means of India's regaining self- 
consciousness was the spiritual means.** 

Fourthly: “He saw that the meeting-place where all sects, 
castes and peoples of Hindusthan could unite, would be in the 
spirit of an organized brotherhood, of an organized public life 
and in that of an organized feeling of responsibility on the part 
of all educated Indians to the masses”.*^ 

Fifthly: *‘He felt th^^, different religious ideals should be a 
matter of personal rcantation never be^ permitted to affect 

-i-n T ------ ... . I- ---- -- - - - --:-- 

23. ‘TIm im*: Vd. IV, p. 77; Voi. V. p. «3. 

24. Ibid: Yoi IV. p. 1«5. 

25. ‘'The Master as X Saw Hhn”, p. 15S. 

2a “The Life,- Voi. II, p. 22a 

27. Ibid: Op. dt, p. 227. 
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the affairs of State.. He felt that with the recognitksi of 

the deeper dements of truth all sectarian bitterness would die 
out and ail would join hands in the commoa task of restating and 
remodelling, according to modem needs, the contents of the 
ancient Indian culture”.** 

SixihJy: Another of his ideology was expressed in the 

lowing words of his: "Spirituality has nothing to do with 
the display of psychical powers which, when analysed, show 
that the man who i>crforms them is the slave of desire and 
the most egoistical of egoists. Spirituality involves the 
acquisition of that true power, which is character. It is the 
vanquishing of passion and the rooting out of desire. All 
this chasing after psychical illusions, which means nothing 
in the solution of the great problems of our life, is a terrible 
wasting of energy, the most intense form of selfishness, and 
leads to degeneracy of mind and physical conditions. It is 
this nonsense which is demoralizing our nation. Turn your 
attention to the realities of life about you.”*® 

Thus Swamiji inveighed against miracle-mongering and 
psycholo^cal illusions that go by the name of "Jogism” and 
is regarded by the common people as spirituality. The 
Buddhist-Tantrikas have been largely responsible for this 
mentality. To them, alchemic hocus-pocus and magic- 
jugglery, called supernatural feats (gains of mtasiddi), Vfere 
the acme of spirituality.*® The common people, nay, even 
many of the so-called educated persons are not yet weaned 
away from these erroneous notions. Then as a corollary 
to the above saying Swamiji further said: "We want 

a rdigton.. Which will give us faith in ourselves, 

a national self-respect, and the power to feed and educate 

the poor and relieve the misery around us,..... If you 

want to find God, serve man! If you want to acquire 
power,** serve your brother-man.”** Further he seys, 

28. Ibid: VoL II, p. 227, 

29l "The Vol. II. p, 213, 

30. Vide B. N. XhUta: ”Mretk Tides d iaoiia TtnsalM**. 

31. Siwttial power, Swamiii -was talking with a IlMeotofAiia 

32. Vol n, p. 213. 
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you love your fellowman? Where else should you go 
to seek for God! Are not all the poor, the miserable, the 
weak—Gods? Why not worship them first?”** 

Thus he visualized God in man. Service to man is to serve 
God. The sixth item of his ideology is nowadays the ad¬ 
vanced opinion of some of the most liberal thinkers of the 
West**—that "‘Service to man” should be the future 
religion of the worid. 

S&v^nthlyi He wanted a physically strong race. He said, 
“First of all, our young men must be strong. Religion will 
come afterwards. You will be nearer to Heaven through foot¬ 
ball than through the study of the Gita. 1 know where 

the shoe pinches”.’® 

Bighthly: The idea of nationality of Swami Vivekananda 
was, “a sacred ideal, ‘whose inmost striving was to express its 
own conception of ideal manhood"/'** 

It is true that nationality is, not a vague concept, it is the 
means by which every citizen must rise to his full stature. 
When Swami Vivekananda says that the Indian national 
ideal “should ever be spirituality,”*^ we understand that 
it is not Jogism and miracle-mongcring which in common 
parlance is known as spirituality, but that the psyche or the 
spirit of the man should be develoj>ed to its full height. 

Nim^y: According to Sw'amiji/ the driving force of the 
achievement of Indian nationality is renunciation. Hence 
he says: “Buddha had preached renunciation, and in two 
centuries India had become an Empire, Let her but once 
more feel the great pulse through all her views, and no power 
on earth would stand before her newdy-awakencd enei^.”** 
A great principle of philosophy of history is expressed here. 
The great religious rcfoi'm movements of the Buddha and 

as* Qiiotsd in "The life,” Vel IV. p. m. , 

34. Vide Leoba: "A Psydxdoildeal Study of Behgion*” 1^12. 
as. Works; V<4. Ill, p 342. 

36^. \The life”: Vri. IV, p, 

38. Ibid: Vei. IV. p. m 
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the Tt^ankaras unsettleci the mind of the people as scmot* 
body reported to the Buddha, that, '*Magadha was tremblihj^ 
like an earthquake.” There was a great intellectual 
awakening of the people. Priestly hold and the fog of obs¬ 
curantism were cleared away by the preaching of equality 
of man, and India saw the rise of the unthed Maurya Empire, 
Of course it was the after-effect of renunciation of those who 
worked for the salvation of the people. Similarly, whatever 
status present-day India has gained, has been achieved by 
the renunciation of the workers of the national cause. Her 
future progress depends on further renunciation. 

Tenthly: He wanted co-operation or ntwfiuo/ hid to be the basis 
of aJl our works.”* 

Eleventhly: He wanted the education of the masses for 
their upliftment. This only will bring redemption to them 
from their present-day down-trodden condition, as it 
will, “pul life into this dead mass, dead to almost all moral 
aspiration, dead to all future possibilities."** In a word he 
wanted the uprise of ike lotoly. That is the burden of his whole 
theme. With that purpose he went to the West to sec things 
there. 

Lastly: His watchword w*as, “Dynamic Religion”** and “United 
India”.*’, 

Gradually he came to the consciousness that unless the Indtan 
masses who form the majority of the people be raised from 
their depressed condition, there is no hope for building up a 
new India. This truth he has been constantly hammering 
in all his epistles. He wanted equality of man, equal oppor¬ 
tunities for all. In those dark days of India, in a priest-ridden 
country ruled by the foreign imperialists who formed in India 
an exploiting class by themselves, he advanced the cause of 
equality of man. He showed that no man is inferior to the 
other, no class has got special qualification than the other. 

39. Vide 'The Master as I Saw Hiis’', p. 171. 

40. W«!sa; Vol V, p. 44. 

41. Wttks: Voi. VfiLn. 41S. 

42. "The Life”, Vot IvT n 197. 
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He said, ‘'birth is nothing, the environment is everytlung/'*® 
Thus he anticipated the present-'day anthropologists and 
biologists in this respect. 

But this tocsin-call to the Indian intelligentsia to arouse the 
masses, "the sleeping Leviathan” as he called them, to rege¬ 
nerate India, fell on deaf ears, in those days. To modem 
India he was the harbinger of the call for social democracy* 
He was the first Indian to call himself a Socialist.** Even he 
envisaged a new type of civiliaation for India which will melt 
down all the past angularities and factions. Thus, he was the 
beginner of New India that is evolving. He says, “v/e have 
started a new India-growth—waiting to see what 
comes,”^® 

But all these exhortations were wasted on persons deaf in 
ears. The Indian intelligentsia, still enmeshed in the 
strangle-hold of feudal civilization, could not come out of 
class-incrustation and envisage the possibility of a new social 
order. Even to them, with the exception of a handful of a 
few radical intellectuals, the ideal of bourgeois-democracy 
was not even clear. Their rulers themselves were groping 
in the dark in those days. The education they were impart¬ 
ing was a reactionary one. There was no light anywhere. 
The people were not politically conscious; the liberal section 
of the national bourgeoisie who loutfded the Indian National 
Congress, had no clear vision in respect of their ideal. Of 
course, they wanted a bourgeois-democratic state. But the 
implications of it was not clear to all. Even, the functions 
of a bourgeois-democratic revolution are not yet clear to the 
majority of our intellectuals. Hence, we arc witnessing the 
opposition,, in the national legislatures to any act that 
leads to any kind of socio-economic change. When 
is the mental outlook of the present-day intellec¬ 
tuals of republican India, what Cimmerian darkness enveloped 
the mind of the people more than half a century ago 1 Swami 

43. ‘The Master jw I Saar Hha**, p. 30®. 

44. Works: Vol Vl. 33®^4, 

45. WuriDs: Vol. IH, p. ^S. 
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VtvftkAna,nda came too eatly in the hexiig'hted country calied 
India. 

Karl Marx has said that where there is prosperous hour* 
^eoisie, there is prosperous proletarian class.** There is 
correlation between the culture and the growth of each of 
these social classes- Half a century ago, the condition of 
the Occidental masses was not much belter. The class* 
consciousness of the masses of Western Europe was little in 
evidence before. Social-Democracy was in its reforming 
stage. Social amelioration, social upUftment, were talked 
about a good deal, but these took the path of slow reform. 
England was reaping dividends of surplus value through 
exploitation of her vast fur-flung empire. France was an 
imperial power extending her colonies and dependencies. 
Germany was building herself into an industrial power but 
M^ith no dependencies. Hence, the intellectual revolt against 
the old order came from Germany. At that time, Russia 
was an agricultural country ruled by a despotic Czar. The 
intellectuals were trying to come out of their semi-barbarous 
civilization with feudal trappings. Hence, there was constant 
intellectual ferment amongst the intellectuals.*’ But this 
ferment had not yet then descended into the material plane. 
The only outburst was in the form of terrori.stic attempts 
of the enthusiastic youngmen. The United States of America 
was a self-centerdd prosperous country with immense possi¬ 
bility of future growth. Her radical idealistic thinkers were 
Thoreau, Emerson and Walt Whitman. The co-operative 
communities based on communistic basis had nearly failed in 
that wide expanse of ja new country with enormous economic 
resources. Individualistic enterprise had its full play there. 
As for Asia, Turkey with its rcligio-feudalistic State and 
society was the “Sick man of Europe.’* The newly arisen 
Japan, ruled for centuries by a feudal-military class, was 
walking in the footsteps of militarist Germany. China, the 


46. Vide “Rievolutkm and Counter-Revidtiti^ 

47. Vide Masaryk: **Sfnxit of Ruttia.'* 
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“celestial" country ruled by the autocratic Manchus was lying 
down prostrate, being the victim of the vultures of the West. 
In Swamiji's woi^ds “China is like a disorganized mob.”** But 
by the time when Swami Vivekananda was in Lorfdon, the 
first fluttering of this hitherto somnolent people came to the 
notice of the outside world, when a young Chinese revolu¬ 
tionary was entrapped in the Chinese Embassy but rescued 
by the London Police. This was Sun-yat Sen.*® 

Swami Vivekananda after getting warm response from the 
people of the United States thought that the U. S. A. will be 
the country that will arrive at the synthesis between the 
East and the West. But as Romain Rolland says, he was 
disillusioned about it. Then he turned his eyes towards 
Russia and China. In ortler to see Russia personally, he 
intended to visit that country, l)ut could not carry out his 
intention in his second trip to the European continent. He 
said that he wanted to visit foreign'^® countries to exchange 
notes, as isolation had been the cause of downfall of India. 

On this account he turned his eyes towards those countries 
where would be the first establishment of the Sitdm (Prole¬ 
tarian) Slate and would achieve the synthesis between the 
East and the West. In this matter, as said already, he 
emphasized that “perhaps Russia will be the first Proletarian* 
State in the world”. This prophecy of Swami Vivekananda 
became true in 1917, when Russia established a Workers' and 
Peasants’ Republic. Thus his prophecy when he said: “Yet, 
a time will come, when there will be the rising of the Sudra 

class, with their Sud/ra-kood; .gain absolute supremacy 

in every society” became true.*' Thus he anticipated the 
Aeory of the Proletarian rule euphemistically called “The 
Dictatorship of the Proletariate” long before it became the 


48. Works: VoL V, p. 128. 

4d« Vide Mahendrsmith Datta: 'Vivdananda in London'* (in Bengalee).. 
Pbr detailed lefenmce see F. Note 2$, Page 14 of tfali book. 

50. Woeks: Vol Vin, EidMie tXXXV, p. ^00. 

51. Works: Vol IV, p. 401. 
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slogan of the Bolschevists.'^* This prophecy, uttered in 1896,^ 
is fulhiled in Soviet Russia, and is in the course of fuililment 
in ^'People's China’^; also, it is being partially fulhiled where 
Labor or Socialist Govermnent comes into power. 

In this matter of prophecy, further light is thrown on the 
subject by Sri Hemchandra Ghose, the well-known revolution¬ 
ary leader with long records of imprisonment in jails, and 
an indefatigable worker for national cause. $ri H. Ghose 
at the request of the present-writer has given in writing the 
reminiscences of his meeting Swami Vivekananda in his 
younger days at Dacca. He says thus: 

“While Swami Vivekananda set out on a tour in the eastern 
districts of India in 1901, we, the youngmen of Dacca, 
especially those of us of the SJiyamakanta-Parshanath's 
Gymnasium, hastened to listen- to the Hero of the Age.. 
Besides myself, were my comrades-in-faith late Srish Pal, who 
at a later day, dealt death-penalty to insfHjctor Nandolat 
Banerjee for the arrest of the first martyr of Bengal in 190B,** 
late Maulvi Alimuddin, popularly known as ‘Master Saheb' in 
the Swadeshi days, Sri Jogendra Datta, the elder brother 
of Sri Haridas Datta of the Rodda Arms Case in 1914, and 
a few' chosen others. We w'ere there to seek the scares guid¬ 
ance and Ashirbad (blessing) at Mohini bahu's villa at Farash- 
ganj, Dacca, where Swamiji was staying at the lime. We 
sought to know from him direct and in seclusion as to what 
he wanted us. young Bengal, to do in reality for Humanity 
and Patriotism. 

“Swamiji endearingly drew us near and patted us with hia 
pet phrase: "Yc, sons of immortal bliss!* {Amriktsya Putrah). 
The very touch and tone electrified us with enthusiasm and 
surrender. The veins in us quickened and our hearts 
throbbed. It was the majestic touch of Baptism. The 
cyclonic monk was speaking before trs! 


5Z. The SociAl-demociUte detiir the «bgan as tm-Marxian. 

the amat tflie first tmrtfr Prafulla CkiM, see the 
^‘Seasna War of ladepsndence’l, Appenifiif (in ^cngalse)^ 
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"In the course of an intimate exchange of heart, rather com¬ 
munion, so to say, Swamiji emphasized on the fundamental 
unity of the universal aspects of all religions. 'Expression 
is life. Contraction is death. And what is religion after all, 
if it is not realization of the divinity in man ?* He questioned, 
and asked us for the pursuit of a dynamic life dedicated to 
■the cult of Humanism,— *Manm/a Dharma^f and the doctrine of 
synthesis *Som(mycei/adc^, to build up a base of National 
•character in Bengal for India and the world, nay, foremost 
for the sake of one’s own enlightened self and neighbors. 
‘It is all a question of head and heart. Our conscience dic¬ 
tates the gospel of duty. Virtue ever means close introspection, 
sincere enthusiasm and honest effort, masculinity that 
is valour, and self-help with a never-flagging zeal for a 
righteous cause. Virtue is its own reward. And this virtue 
IS tenacity of purpose and moral stamina. That is real heroism, 
’^Peeumsha or Viratva of the effulgent and efflorescent youth, he 
impressed on us. 

"He stressed on cadre-building for a noble cause. He was 
not happy with the ways of the then Indian National 

Congress. ‘That is not the way to build up Patriotism any¬ 
where, Beggar’s bowl has no place in a Banik’s (merchant’s) 
world of machine, mammon and merchandise. Everything 
has got to be controlled and directed by the invocation of 
human conscience that is Mahatmyds voice—the latent 
■energy in man’, the Mahapurusha asserted... .‘First thing first’, 
he went on, ‘and body-building and dare-devilry are the 
primary concerns before the buoyant young Bengal {Sorirom 
Adyom) 1 This urgency of physical fitness must take the 

top-most priority even to reading the Bhagavata Gita itself. 
And in the pursuit of dare-devilry— Pmtrusha^ the spirit of 
•chivalry that is must be obscr\'ed in siding always 

with the weak and^ rescuing them. Honor womcn-folk, as 
the physical embodiment of Mahamaya herself and the 

Motherland itself in human form. Know ye not, lanmi 

Sm^gadtstpi gjoHytfshif (The mother and the 

motheriaiid is mme glorious Heav«}).X must a^ aH 
of you to talce to otganhse social 
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—with humility and devotion, side hy side with study as the 
iuihlment of all education, for Jiva is Siva, this idea of ideaa 
which will rcjuvenaAc the lov/ly and make them holy—the D<mdra 
NarayanaSy with throbbing pulsations of life and vigour witli 
infusion of confidence enough to build their own destiny'. 
"Swamiji continued, 'In the psyche of every nation, man and 
institution, there are the three fundamental qualities—^the 
Sottvoy the enlightened state, the JRajas the dynamic state, and 
the Tamos the dark inert state—^all intermingled to a degree 
or proportion, according to the stamp-on-mind out of one's 
own commission or omission of disdiarging duties.' 'As 
you sow, so you reap, and Mahamaya helps those who help 
themselves’, he roared. ‘The Tomas has enveloped the 
psyche in us, or else, how could it be iK>ssiblc for any 
foreigner to come and kick at sweet will the land and people 
that is India, for centuries?' he questioned. 'Oh, it is no longer 
the Funyabhwmi! It is the land of downright Don*i 
tpuchism and /o-Hukums (subserviency to the master will)! It 
is Dasa-bhmni —the land of serfs and slaves; of hewers of 

wood and drawers of water,’ he moanekl. 

"Swamiji held hopes before us. ‘India had a glorious past^ 
India will have a future certainly more majestic. Or elsc^ 

the Lord of God in Nature will lose all meaning.An extra 

dose of Rajas only will sei've as the elixir of life in India; so 
the pressing need of the moment is to pursue consciously the 
quality of Rojas that is dynamism. The soul-stirring death- 
defying Mantram Abhi —fearlessness, will shake oflf agc-r 
long vestiges of slave-mentality, superstition and inferiority 
complex. In order to march boldly in equal pace side by side 
with other materially-advanced nations of the world—^ye, 
young Bengal, emulate the manly ways of Lakshml Bat, the 
Rani of Jhansi, whose gallantry the English Commander has 

recc^iaed.Imitate the virtues of other nations, cultivate 

their technical skill and qualities of life,......And then, with a 

modem standard of morale and cfiiciency attained, pay tlra, 
the foreign usurpers, in their own cenns in your own country 
to unfasten the alien oct)i!]|ms-'hold on tjhe dtadel of Oriental 
Culture. But know it lor certain, more mutation will lead 
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jou nowhere. You will be swept away from the moorings 

of your real life.. .1 have come not to destroy but to ftdhl. 

Imitation in toto is another form of slavery. What 
I mean ig rational discrimination and assimilation of what is 
best in other cultures and climes. But let us not forget that 
Indian culture in its essence is the most sublime in the world. 
And as such India has a mission to preach and propagate all 
through the world. 

'^Swamiji then exhorted us with a passion divine to take up 
the work of service to the poor and the down-trodden, the 
suppressed and the oppressed, the repressed masses of men 
that are mere apoIog>^ of a man. 'All backwardness must 
vanish. Don’t touchisni is the sin of sins that has got to go. 
There are no more MUcchhas or submen in the world. They are 
Naraycmy, he spoke with a loud voice. He gave us a four-fold 
program of work: 'Going-in among the masses, eradication 
•of Don’t touchism, opening of Gymnasium,®* and Library 
Movement.’ 

"The patriot-saint blessed me with a gentle look and said, 
■'Man-making is my mission of life. Hemchandra! you try 
with your comrades to translate this mission of mine into 
action and reality. Read Bankimchandra and Bankimchandra, 
and emulate his Desha-Bhctkti and Your duty 

should be service to motherland. India should be freed 
politically first’. With reverence and awe we paid homage 
to the Hero. And the seer smiled on us in benediction. 

'Tn the course of further talk, the .prophet in Swamiji said, 
as if lost in a soliloquy: ‘Yes, the of the world will rise. 

And that is the dictate of Social Dynamic that is Swo/m, It is 
as clear as day-light that the entire Orient will have a resurre¬ 
ction to build anew a human world. Lo! the future greatness 
of China, and in the wake of it, of all the Asiatic nations’. 

**With humble submission I askesd, how he could visualize that. 

54* This » the aame nMWage that was left for Sttfisetodra Basi^ the 
feufuier of AnushiJto SmitJ, as informed by Swwni SarMteianda to 
the forawa: {vide the statement of Satiaehandra Baan iic^Seoood 
War of Independence’* by the writer). 
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The pTQphet roared in assertion; ‘Don’t you sec, I can see 
through the veil, the shadow of coming events of the world. 
By God's grace it has descended on me, this insight of mine, 
through years of dose observation. Study and travel that i$ 
S<tdhana. As the astronomers see the movements of the stars 
through tdescope, likewise the movement of the world falls 
within, the'range of my vision. You take it from me, this rising 
of the Sudras will take place first in Russia, and then in 
India will rise next and will play a vital role in. shaping the 
future world.' 


“Swami Vivekananda appeared to us to be more a political 
prophet than a religious teacher. We begged leave of him. 
And we have ever remembered the words of Uie Great 
Master. Along with our hosts of friends and compatriots, 
we have tried in our humble ways to carry out his behest to 
build up a better Bengal in a happier India and a better New 
World to live in. With the books of Bankimchandra and 
Vivekananda w'e set out on our pilgrimage for the temple 
of Liberty with, heart within and God overhead. 

7|B, Nepal Bhattacharya Btreet, 


18. 5. 1954. 
Calcutta-26 


(Sd.) Hemchandra Ghose” 


The statement of this indefatigable worker for Indian free¬ 
dom embodying the reminiscences of the talk that he and his 
friends had with Swamiji in their youthful days, throw a 
further light on the clairvoyant vision of Swaihiji on inter¬ 
national politics. If, as narrated beforehand, his vision 
regarding the country where the first rise of ,tbe SmdrorState 
would take place had been doubtful, then after his return 
from the secoriki trip to the Occident, the clairvoyant vision 
in this matter was definitely clear. His prophetic insight 
actually visualized the coming events of the world. His 
prophecy, as stated by Sii H, Ghose, is a part of the reality of 
world's history. The “inevitability of history*’ using the ex¬ 
pression of the great Italian patriot Joseph Mazztni, has 
made British Imperialism quit ItKlta by leaving antithesis in 
the forms of the partition of the peninsula Into two States. 
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Of course, the synthesis lies in the womb of the future. Yet, 
"the uprise of the lowly" is the order of the dsy in the East. 
Nothing: shall be able to prevent it. The inevitability of 
history is sure to fulfil its destiny, as prophesied by Swamiji, in 
this ancient land of Bharata. The Dawn of awakening of 
the masses has begun. The East is awakening. Even the 
hitherto regarded inert masses of Africa arc getting wide 
awakened. The time-spirit generated by Historical-Materia¬ 
lism is cropping up country after country of the Blast in the 
front-line of nationhood. Rejuvenated Asiatic nations are 
coming to the fore-front of the comity of nations. 

Now, let us trace our way to India that is Bharat. India is 
mutilated, some of the pre-historic and classical parts of 
Aryavarta have seceded from her. But many a time during 
her history, Bharat has been divided, yet her mutilated parts 
have been again restored. The future we leave to the womb 
of history. The thing to be reckoned at present is, that 
inspite of her mutilation, India that is Bharat, is a country 
to be reckoned with. She is gaining a momentum of national 
force with which she is acquiring a respectful place in the 
comity of nations. That is the outward expression of the 
national iniitd of new Indian Democracy. But what about 
the inside of the country ? Swami Vivekananda has foreseen 
all these difficulties. How to wield these heterogeneous 
masses of humanity into one compact whole had been the 
problem since the time of the ancient patriotic seers. 

We know, that the core of the problem remains in the body- 
politic of the Indian society as yet Swamiji has denounced 
child-marriage^^ has denounced caste system, has denounced 
class rule, has denounced inequality in the society. On this 
account he stood for a thorough overhauling of the existing 
society. We have discussed all these points previously. Now 
he comes out boldly with the following cultural program: 
^’However much you may parade your descent from Aryan 
ancestors and sing the glories of ancient India, day and 


SB. Works: ViA VlII, See idso^'The Master as I Saw Him”, p. 283. 
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niglit, aiKi however much yeu be ^ th« frM# 

yowr birth« you, the upper classes of liidia,:^o you think 
you arc alive? You are but mummies ten thousand yea^s 
old! It is among those whom your ancestors despised as 
“walking carrions”** that the little of vitality there is stUI in 
India is to be found; and it is you who are the real “waking 
corpses.”®’..,.,.. In this w'orld of Maya, you are the real 

illusions.you, the upper classes of India.You arc the 

void, the unsubstantial nonentities of the future. Deniaens of 
the Dreamland, why are you loitering away longer? Fleshless 

and bloodless.that you are—^w'hy do you not quickly reduce 

yourselves into dust and disappear in the air ?. Now. 

in these days of free education and enlightment, pass them on 
to your heirs, aye, do it as quickly as you can. You merge your¬ 
selves in the void and disappear.”*** 

Here, Swami Vivekananda is at his best. The saying that, 
“What is bred in the bone must assert,” is true. What did. 
Swami Vivekananda imbibe in the early part of hia 
youth, and what he learned in foreign countries by exchang¬ 
ing notes, have been spoken out at last. In these utterances 
he has thrown overboard the incubus of mediaevalism and all 
that it stands for. He gave a fitting answer to the preten¬ 
sions of the priesthood, the believers of unchangeability of 
society (Sanatanists) and to Sankaracharya^s attack on the 
Sudras. Again, he has found out the truth that the perennial 
source of India’s vitality lies vrith the toiling classes. Else¬ 
where he has said that the toiling masses produce the wealth, 
*Tt is through their physical labor only arc {>ossible, the in¬ 
fluence of the Brahmans, the progress of the Kshatriyas, and 
the fortune of the Vaisyas”.®* And he bewailed that their 


5fl. Allum to Aitereya Brahnuuna Aianyaka's saying: “Vangahagadha 
Cherojanapada'* as crows. 

57. Allusion to SanJiaradiarya’s attack on the Sudras in the matter of 
finding out ti» Varna of King jTanasruti in Brafamasutras. It it an 
answtf to Sankara's attack. 

sa woiks; voi vu, m aos-a 

59. Works: Vot. IV, pp. 399*400. 
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lot was to get chastisements from the Sastras: "Cut out his 
tongue, chop off his flesh.” Thus he asks—^"What is thdr 
Jot in life?” 

Swaraiji has truly discovered the main spring of Indian 
society. It is the workers (Sudras?) and the peasants 
(Aryas) who produced the wealth of the country and the 
upper classes grew fat on their hard-earned wealth. It is the 
Su€hvryem who have been the foundation of Indo-Aiyan 
society. But the temporal and spiritual powers combining 
together exploited them, degraded them and kept them under 
subjugation. Hence, we find the injunction that the seat of 
the **Sudrarym*^ in a sacrificial place is in the fifth row.*° That 
means, the toilers are to sit hindmost in a place of religions or 
in a gathering of the upper classes. In these pithy sayings, 
Swamiji has denounced the class-character of the Hindu 
society. 

As the remedy, he gives the new program for India—for 
India of the future that is to be freed from the incubus of 
caste, class and religious prejudice. He says thus: “Let 
her arise—out of the peasants’ cottage, grasping the plough, out 

of the huts of the fisherman.the grocer’s shop, from beside 

the oven of the fritter-seller. Let her emanate from the 
factory, from marts and from markets. Let her emerge 
from the groves and forests,, from hills and mountains. 
These common people have suffered oppression for thousands 
of years—suffered it without murmur, and as a result have 
got wonderful fortitude. They have suffered eternal misery, 
which has given them unflinching vitality.Such peace¬ 

fulness, such contentment, such love, such power of silent 
and incessant work, and such manifestation of lion’s strength 
in times of action—^wherc else will you find these! Skeletons 
of the past, there, before you, are your successors, the India 
thca ir to be. Throw those trcasure<hcsts of )*ours and 
those jewelled rings among them—as soon as you can; and 
you—^vanish into air, and be seen no more-only keep your 


60. Vide LstyayMoa &auta Sutras. 
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ears open. No sooner will you disappear than you will bear 
the inaugural shout of Renaissant India*\*’^ 

This composition was written in Bengalee language for the 
Udbodhana magazine while he was en route to the West for 
the second time. Since then, this piece of writing has become 
classical in Bengalee literature; but how many have under¬ 
stood the sense of itf Then from England he went to 
America. There as early as 1896 he has prophesied that 
either Russia or China will be the first ''Proletarian Stale" in 
the world. Later on. during the Paris Exhibition in August 
in 1900 his American friends, Mrs. Ole Btill and others intro¬ 
duced Peter Kropotkin to him. But a "State" is abhorrent 
to an anarchist.*® 

Hence, it is clear that the idea of a new world order having 
as its foundation the civilization evolved by the toiling 
masses, has been the prophetic clairvoyance of Swarnt 
Vivekananda before 1900 A.D. We have given cogent argu¬ 
ments that this ideu. was not the borrowed dap-trap 
of Socialist movemenl of the West. The split in the Russian 
Social-Democratic I'arty took place in 1906. Did Plekhanov 
and Ulianov-Lcniii dream of a Proletarian State with a 
civilization of its own in thjit time? Did Sun-yat Sen ever 
dream of it? Leon Trotsky says that I.enin in 1905 advanced 
the idea of "democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
peasantry." Then he says, "This formula is now" repeated in 
the Communist International as a sort of supra-historical 

dogma.in 1905, it was a question with Le.nm of a strategical 

hypothesis which required a test in the reality of the class- 
struggle".** Further Trot-slcy says; "I^ekhanov, the brilliant 
progenitor of Russian Revolution, considered the idea of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat a delusion in contemporary 
Russia. Tile same standpoint wus defended not only by the 
Mensheviks, but also by the overwhelming majority of the 
leading Bolsheviks, among them all the present party 

61. Works; Vol VII. pp. 308-310. 

62L Vide P- Kropotkin; 'The State—Its Rdc" 

63. L. Trot^; ‘Pcntianent Revolution,' 1030, pfi, 19, 23. 
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]e«<krs without exception^ who at that tim€ were resolute 
revolutionary democrats."** 

The idea of a Proletarian Culture, so far is known to 
the writer, is to be noticed in the Socialist Literature of the 
second decade of the twentieth century in Germany, and so 
far it is ascertained that the talk of break between Bour¬ 
geois-Democratic Culture and Socialist Culture, was not so 
sharp at least in the English-speaking countries. Some 
radical Socialist thinker of the continent might have adum¬ 
brated it. As yet, there has been no clear-cut vision of a 
Proletarian Culture in Socialist thought.®® Karl Marx's 
criticism to "Gotha Program" gives the vision of a lower 
phase of Socialism whose norm of economic equality will be— 
“to each man according to his work," and of a higher phase 
of Socialism whose norm of economic equality will be—“to 
each man according to his need." Of course it is implied that 
in a Socialist or Communist society everj'body will contribute 
to build-up the common culture which will be devoid of 
class character. But what wt contend is, that seeing the 
Occidental countries in his first tom in 1893-1896, Sw'amiji 
adumbrated the coming catastrophe for Occidental civiliza¬ 
tion before 1900 A.D.! As a remedy he conceived the idea 
of a Proletarian Civilization. Therein lies his prophetic 
instinct. The two trips in the West made him shed his notions 
of Indian mediaevalism and mysticism. How many of his 
Indian fellow-countrymen have noticed this so long? His 
Occidental disciples remembered the importance of the vision 
after Russia became a Proletarian State. 

Again, as a panacea for all social evils of India, he wanted 
that the Indian masses should evolve that civilization. He 
wanted mediaeval India with its priestcraft and epigonous 
incrustations should vanish. A new India out of the masses 
with a new civilization of its owm, should grow in the place 
of the decrepit old one which he described as the mummy 

64. L. Tiotiiky- "Pcfnanent Revolution", 1930, pp, 19, 23. 

65. Lately, hayi dei!M 3 UtK»^ the cKvinon of cakure. Re said that 

culture is one. 
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of the pa*t This is his program for reconstmcttoit. of thh 
Indiiui society. This is the task of New India. Did any 
Indian utter such a radical saying as that in the previous 
generation t 

Further, he expressed in a figurative language, that the past 
should vanish leaving its treasures to its future proletarian 
successors. In this rhetorical expression lies the sociological 
truth, that in a given country, one phase of civilization 
slowly gives place to another phase without being completely 
obliterated. One phase of culture bequeaths its best achieve¬ 
ments as a legacy to the succeeding phase. The modern 
archaeologists and artists speak of it in the case of Indian 
Culture as well.** Hence, Swamiji exhorts the custodians of 
effete mediaevalism whom he calls the ‘‘skeletons of the 
past,” to vanish by leaving the best of the past culture to the 
future successors who are the masses. 

Swamiji has repeatedly hammered the truth that the masses 
are the perennial source of strength of the Indian society. 
It is a historical fact. All our Mantra-seeing Rishts of the 
Vedas, all our philosophers, all our saints, all our conquerors 
came from the masses or are descended from the men from 
the masses. Even our A'^faiars and Afkais and Jinas were 
no exceptions to this law of Indian evolution. Sri Krishna 
came from the Dosa class as the Rig-Veda says that the Jadul 
were Dasas. The Mahabharata acknowledges it.*’^ Of cxnirsc, 
Rama, a fictitious hero was a prince. That is the only ex¬ 
ception, but there is no historicity behind him. On the 
other hand, the Buddha and the Jatna Tirthankaras inspite of 
their aristocratic geneological pretentions, wrere nothing 
but the sons of petty leaders of agricultural tribes. On 
this historical perspective, Swami Vivekananda lays his 
hope for future India on the masses. He wants their uprise. 
They should take the leadership of the country. 

As Swamijt's foreseeing vision has come true dsewhere, what 
about it in India, his own country? Now, the first obstacle 


66. Vide B. N. Datta: "Indian Culture in Iteiation to Art**. 
€T, Vide SUbha Ruva nhere Sisiipiila ca& ICrhiiRa^e XKua. 
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is removed, India is now free of foreign yoke. How India 
is going to resuscitate herself is the object worth seeing. 
Can we visualize a democratic India with an egcUitarkm 
society in the framework of bourgeois-democracy which is 
the objective of our National Constitution? Will it solve the 
age-long Indian problems and complexities? Here, it should 
be noted, that a change from foreign imperialist rule to Indian 
plutocratic rule is not the thing wanted. The masses are 
getting class-consgous. The dialectics of Historical-Mate¬ 
rialism is hastening the upward trend of the consciousness of 
the masses. Nothing can check it. As Swamiji has pro¬ 
phesied regarding the world-proletariate, likewise, nothing 
can check the rule of the toiling masses of India in near 
future. Swamiji has exclaimed, “Ye, ever-trampled laboring 
masses of India! I bow to you”.®* 

But how to arrive at the goal is the question. Is history 
going to repeat itself ? Are we going to have a foreign 
domination once again? It seems that we are between the 
scylla of American and foreign economic strangle-hold*® on the one 
hand, and the charybdis of attempt on the part of some for 
affinity to Soviet Russia on the other. Wherein lies our 
salvation! 

Swami Vivckananda was neither a Marxist nor an economist. 
But with his prophetic instinct, he adumbrated the stage 
which will bring the resurrection of the Indian people—a 
casteless and classless society based on the new culture of 
the Indian masses. It is this new India that should bring the 
synthesis between the East and the West as w-as desired by 
him. 

It is a pious wish as yet, but why should it not fructify in 
India? India has shown her race-capacity in the past and 
in the present. Therein lies our hope, our future growth and 
prosperity. The nation must ponder about the program of 
Swami Vivckananda in the perspective of an independent 
Ilidia^ and work out its future advancement 


Wofia; Vd. VII, p, 24L 

Vide Nitarajan: 'American Shadow Over India'. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SAYINGS 


The only way to bring about the levelling of caste is to appro¬ 
priate the culture, the education which is the strength of the 
higher castes. That done, you have wlmt you want. 

In connection with this I want to discuss one question which 
has a particular bearing with regard to Madras. There is a 
theory that there was a face of mankind in Southern 
India called Dravidians, entirely differing from another race 
in Northern India called the Aryans, and that the Southern 
India Brahmins are the only Aryans that came from the 
North, the other men of Southern India belong to an entirely 
different caste and race to those of Southern India Brahmins. 
Now 1 beg your pardon, Mr. Philologist, this is entirely un* 
founded. The only proof of it is that there is a difference 
of language between the North and the South. I do not sec 

any other difference.Where is the difference? A little 

difference of language. But the Brahmins arc a race that 
came here speaking the Sanskrit language! Well then, they 
took up the Dravidian language and forgot their Sanskrit. 
Why should not the other castes have done the same? Why 
should not all the other castes have come one after the other 
from Northern India, taken up the Dravidian language, and 
so forgotten their own? That is an at^ument working both 
ways. Do not believe in such silly things. There may have 
been a Dravidian people who vanished from here, and the few 
who remained lived in forests and other i^aces. It is quite 
possible that the language may have been taken up, but all these 
are Aryans who came from the North. The whole of India 
is Aiy'an, nothing else. 

Then there is the other idea ffiat the Sudra caste are surely 
the aborigines. What are they? They arc staves. They 
say history repeats itself. The Americans, English, Dutch, 
and the Portuguese got hold of the poor Africans, and made 
them work hard while they lived, asid ffietr childnsm of 
birth were bom in slavery and kept in that cemditkm lor a 
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long period. From that wonderful example, the mind 
jumps back several thousand years and fancies that the same 
thing happened here, and our archawlogist* dreams of India 
being full of dark-eyed aborigines, and the bright Aryan came 
from-*-the Lord knows where. According to some, they came 
from Central Thibet, others will have it that they came from 
Central Asia. There are patriotic Englishmen who think 
that the Aryans were all red-haired. Others, according to 
their idea, think that they were all black-haired. If the writer 
happens to be a black-haired man, the Aryans were all 
black-haired. Of late, there was an attempt made to prove 
that the Aryans lived on the Swiss lakes. I should not be 
sorry if they had been all drowned there, theory and all. 
Some Say now that they lived at the North Pole. L#ord bless 
the Aryans and their habitations! As for the truth of these 
theories, there is not one word in our Scriptures, not one, to 
prove that the Aryan ever came from anywhere outside of 
India, and in ancient India was included Afghanistan. There 
it ends. 

And the theory that the Sudra caste were all non-Aryans 
and they were a multituc^e, is equally illogical and equally 
irrational. It could not have been possible in those days that 
a few Aryans settled and lived there with a hundred thousand 
slaves at their command. These slaves would have eaten them 
up, made “chutney" of them in' five minutes. The only ex¬ 
planation is to be found in the Mahabharata, which says that 
in the beginning of the Satya Yuga there was one caste,® the 
Brahmins, and then by difference of occupations they went 
on dividing themselves into different castes, and that is the 
only true and rational explanation that has been given. 

Works: VoL HI, Pp, 291-293. 

Swamiji has hit the nail of Indian Anthropology on the right 

point. $0 long we have been fed with British-imperialist cants 

1. Swamiji tne«M anthinpoloftst 

2, Vtam in original langioage. It has been noticed elsewhere that Fenta 

is not caste. 
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about Indian Anthropology. We forget that science had been 
officialized in India during the foreign rule. The "Dravidian 
race” is an invention of Bishop Caldwell. He based it on 
language. Now-a'da 3 rs, the anthropologists speak of the pre- 
Dravidians who are named as Veddaid by the German scientists. 
The German scientists never accepted the theory of a Dravidian 
race. The German anthropologist E. Von Eickstedt calls the 
South-Indians as Mediterraneans. The same nomendature he 
applies to the North-Indians as well.’ Again, there is no proof 
that the Sudras are the descendants of the so-called Aborigines. 
They are Ary as according to Manu. Somatic investigations 
belie this theory. 

The nwdern enthnologists hold that variety of complexion 
is due to intermixture of blood. Though the hot or cold 
dimate of the place to a certain extent affects the complexion, 
no doubt, yet the main cause of its change is hereditary. 
According to the Hindu Shastras, the three Hindu castes, 
Brcthniana, Kshatriya, and V<Hshya^ and the sev^eral nations 
outside India, to wit, Clieen, Hun, Darad, PethUsva, Vaiwia 
and K/tash are all Aryas. This C/icen of our SMsfras is not 
the modern Chinaman. .....There was a distinct, powerful 
nation, called Cheen, living in the north-eastern parts of 
Kashmir, and the Daracls lived where are now seen the hill- 
tribes between India and Afghanistan. Some remnants of the 
ancient Cheen arc yet to be found in very small numbers, and 

Daradisthan is yet in existence.An ancient tribe of 

Hmis reigned for a long period in the North-Western parts 
of India. The Thibetans now call themselves Hun, but this 
Hun is perhaps "Hune”... - ...According to Prjevalski and the 
Due d* Orleans, the Russian and French travellers, 
there are still found in some parts of Thibet, tribes with faces 
and eyes of the Aryan type. Yamna was the name given 

to the Greeks.. By the word Pahlaifa is meant the 

ancient Parsecs, speaking the P^lava tongue. Even now, 


3 Vide B. N. Dwtta: “Races ai Mi” in ionM of the Bepartaaents 
of Cilaitita VniversHy, Vol 26, (1206). 
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Khash denotes the semi-civilised Aryan tnbes living* hi motm^ 
tainous regions and in the Himalayas, and the word ts still 
used in this sense. In that sense, the piesent Europeans are 
the descendants of the Khash; in other words, those Aryan 
tribes that were uncivilised in ancient days are all Khash. 

In the opinion of modern savants, the Aryans had reddish- 
white OKnplcxions, black or red hair, straight noses and well- 

drawn eyes, etc.Where the complexion is dark, there the 

change has come to pass owing to the mixture of the pure 
Aryan blood with black races. They hold that there are still 
some tribes to the west of the Himalayan borders who are of 
pure Aryan blood, and that the rest are all of mixed blood; 
otherwise, how could they be dark? But the European Pandits 
ought to know by this time that, in the southern parts of 
India, many children are bom with red hair, which after two 
or three years changes into black, and that in the Himalayas 
many have red hair and blue or grey eyes. (A) 

Let the Pandits fight among themselves; it is the Hindus 
who have all along called themselves Aryas. Whether of pure 
or mixed blood, the Hindus are Aryas; there it rests. If 
the Europeans do not like us, Aryas, because we are dark, 
let them take another name for themselves—what is that to 
us? 

Whether black or white, it does not matter; but of all the 
nations of the world, the Hindus are the handsomest and finest 
in feature... .This fact is known all over the world. (B) 

Wtnks: V 0 I V, Pp. 3$6‘368. 

^(A) In North India many boys are with ashy or grey hair- 
cdor i,e., of lighter shade than no. 27 (jet black) of Eugene 
Fischer's table. Further, men "with taWny-colored hair 
{pingah) arc noticeable from ancient times. Again, men vdth 
rod or sandy-colored hair is to be met with once in a while. 
Besides, eye iris-color extending from light-brown to light-^ey 
of Martin's table is discernible.* Again, the 

4. Vide Dr. B, N. DStta; Note on Urn presence of light-colored eye-irfs 
aiaoiu^ the of North Eastern India In ''Man In 

VoL XYin. m t 
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invi^stigators note the presence of blue-eyed men in North-^West 
Frontier and in the Deccan* 

(B) Here, Sv/amiji gives an anthrc^logical exposition of the 
tribes living outside North-Indian border as was discovered 
during his life time. Anthropology is a new subject in the field 
of enquiry. It is regarded as an abstract science. Except 
somatological part of it, much of it is speculative. (Nobody has as 
yet been able to give a dear exposition of the cause of the origin of 
skin-color, contour of the head, nose etc., amongst different 
races of mankind). The most unfortunate part of anthropology 
is that during its inception, it got enmeshed in national-chauvinism 
of each country. Moreover, during the colonial epoch 
of the latter part of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
anthropolog)' became the hand-maid of the politicians of the 
imperial Occidental countries. Hence, white man's divinity in 
the forms—"White man’s burden”, "Control of the tropics” etc., 
began to be formulated. We had to be edified in reading such 
stuff in our university courses. But the present-day .political 
condition of Asia and Africa gives the lie to the imperialist 
cants. 

Swami Vivekananda vras the first Indian to raise his voice 
against this false foreign propaganda. But India hearkened 
him not. ("A white man” was still divine in India of that time). 
And our scientists and so-called historians had to kow-tow to 
tlieir foreign masters for the sake of their self-existence. On 
this account, all erroneous and disparaging theories about India 
and her dvilisalion are still current in the country. It is to be 
hoped that in independent India, in future, thinkers and 
scienti.sts with independent mind will give a proper evaluation 
of their country and her culture. 

Here we must say that the hypothesis of an Indian in the matter 
of racial origin of his ancestors and their habitat is as much to 
be respected as those of the past rulers of India and their kins¬ 
men. The Sanskrit texts do not teU us about the Hyperborean or 
North-Europcan or Caspian or Central-Asiatic origin of the 
Indo-Aryans. Of course, the Rig-Veda speaks of the river 
(jAvestic Hmha) which might have t>een a river beyond the 
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Paropamisus (Hindukush) range. This range must have been 
the axis around which the Indo-Aryans developed. 

And what your European Pandits say about the Aryan*s 
swooping down from some foreign land, snatching away the 
lands of the aborigines and settling in India by exterminat¬ 
ing them, is all pure nonsense, foolish talk! Strange, that 
our Indian scholars, too, say amen to them; and all these 
monstrous lies are being taught to our boys! This is very 
bad, indeed. 


In what Veda, in what Sukta, do you find that the Aryans 
came into India from a foreign country? Where do you get 
the idea that they slaughtered the wild aborigines? What do 
you gain by talking such nonsense?. 


The object of the peoples of Europe is to exterminate all, in 
order to live themselves. The aim of the Aryans is to raise 
all up to their own level, nay, even to a higher level than them¬ 
selves. The means of European civilisation is the sword; of 
the Aryans, the division into different Varnas. 

j Works : Voi. P, Pp, 4$€-439. 

We have already said that anthropology has been a hand¬ 
maid of Occidental imperialistic propaganda down to the days 
of Naziism. The “Aiy^an*' theory has become a part of politics. 
It got entangled in the whirl-pool of naticmal chauvinism of each 
imperialist country.® The acme of it reached in Nazi Germany. 
Dr. Koepper, the editor of ‘‘Anthropos’*, says that the original 
home of the Indo-Europeans Cannot be settled as yet. 'Of 
course, he admits that the majority of the ethnologists opine that 
that home has been Asia. By "^'Aryan” he defines ethnic-culture 
communi^.* 


5. Vide “Aryan Controverey” in “Races of Europe”'; Ouenfiio^s 

“Ra^ Realities of Etnnpe“: A Nazi Tm-Book. 

6. We “Anthmpoe**. Na 30. (1935). 
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Dr. Eicksted;t opines that the ancestors of the Vedic Aryas lived 
on the Hinduktfsh as Proto-Mediterraneans in late Ice Age- The 
Rig'Veda knew no country outside India (East Afghanistan was 
included in it as indicated in a hymn to Vayu). The theory 
of a North-European origin of the Vedic people is a blatant 
imperialistic propaganda which has mis-fired itself. The Rig- 
Veda speaks of black-skinned rishis and persons of dark-brown 
skin as well as of golden complexion. 

The Somatic heterogeneity of the Indo-Aryans from the Vedic 
days down to today, prove that there have been no extermination 
of the so-called aborigines who exist still today. Assimilation 
has been the key-note of Indo-Aryan polity. The conservative 
Smriti-legislators inspite of their class-character could not deny 
it, India did not repeat the histories of the colonization of the 
Europeans in South-Africa, Australia, and in North- 
America. 

In the matter of anthropology we must clearly understand that 
Race, Language and Culture are not identical connotations. 
The inii>erialist anthroi»otheosophy is not science. If the Aryas 
are to be identified as of blonde-bluc-eyed variety of human 
species and if such a variety exists in the North-West-Frontier 
of old undivided India, then how is it that while the dark- 
skinned black-eyed Aryas of India proper built a civilization 
rivalling Eg>’pt and Greece of antiquity, and their descendants 
arc marching abrest with the advanced nations of the modem 
vrorld, while the so-called blonde-element of the North-Frontier 
region is still in a very backward stage of civilization? Here, 
W'e also state that the Latin and the Slavic schools of anthro¬ 
pology have different opinions regarding the '‘Aryan” question. 
We again state that the European "Aryan” is a different ooncep-^ 
tion from the Sanskrit Arya. 

By-the-bye, whatever scruples I may have had as to the Swiss- 

lake origin of the Aryans, have been taken clean off my mind. 

The Swiss is a Tartar minus a pigtail. 

Works: m /K, P. 388. 
The lake-dwelling or^in of the Ary’ans has been given «p. The 
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German scholars lately began to harp on the ''Baltic or^ftn^’. A 
few talked of South Russia. But the Soviet-Rhssian scientists 
have denounced ail these national-chauvinist theories emanating 
from Germany. 

It is noteworthy that the Swiss-Rrench anthropologist Lapouge'a 
observation of the Frenchmen tally with that of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Lapouge said that if the color of a Frenchman be changed 
to yellow, he will be turned into a Chinese. 

Two curious nations there have been—sprung of the same 
race, but placed in different circumstances and environments^ 
working out the problems of life each in its own particular 
way,; 1 mean the ancient Hindu and the ancient Greek. I'he 
Indian Aryan, bounded on the north by the snow-caps of the 
Himalayas, with fresh-water rivers like rolling oceans sur¬ 
rounding him in the plains, with eternal forests which, to lum,, 
seemed to be the end of the world,^—turned his vision inward; 
and given the natural instinct, the superfine brain of the 
Aryan, with this sublime scenery surrounding him, the natural 
result was—that he became introspective. The analysis 
of his own mind was the great theme of the Indo-Aryan. 
With the Greek, on the other hand, who arrived at a part of 
the earth which was more beautiful than sublime, the beautiful 
islands of the Grecian Archip^l^^gfo^ nature all round him 
generous yet simple—^his mind naturally went outside. It 
wanted to analyse the external world. And as a result we 
find that from India have sprung all the analytical sciences, 
and from Greece all the sciences of generalisation. The 
Hindu mind went on in its own direction and produced the 
most marvellous results. Even at the present day, the logical 
capacity of the Hindus, and the tremendous power which the 

Indian brain still posKisses, is be>'ond compare.At the aame 

time when the national vigour went, perhaps one or two 
centuries before the Mohammedan conquest of India, this 
national faculty became so much exaggerated that it degraded 
itself, and we find some of this degradation in everything in 
India, in art, in music, in sciences^ in evcrythii^. In 
art, no more was there a broad ccmception^ no more the sym^ 
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metry of fono and sdbUmit^ of conception, bvt t|ie ti^mondoiis 
attempt at ^the ornate and iloirtd sityh had aiiaen* Xhe 
originalil^ of the race seemed to have been lo$£» In musk no 
more were there the sonJ-stirring ideas of die sndent 
Sanskrit music, no more did each note stand, as it were, on 
its own feet, and produce the marvellous harmemy, but mch 
note had lost its individuality, The whole of modem music 
is a jumble of notes, a confused mass of curves. That is a 
sign of degradation in music. So, if you analyse your 
idealistic conceptions, you will find the same attempt at drnate 
figures, and loss of originality. And even in religion, your 
special field, there came the most horrible degradations. What 
can you^ expect of a race which for hundreds of years has 
been busy in discussing such momentous problems as whether 
we should drink a glass of w'ater with the right fiand or the 
left? What more degradation can there be than that the 
greatest minds of a country have been discussing about the 
kitchen for several hundreds of years,, discussing whether I 
may touch you or you touch me, and what is the penance for 
this touching! The themes of the Vedanta, the sublimest 
and the most glorious conceptions of God and soul ever pre¬ 
ached cm earth, were half-lost, buried in the forests, preserved 
1^ a few Sannyasins, while the rest of the nation discussed 
the momentous questiems of touching each other, and dress 
and food. The Mohammedan conquest gave us many good 
things, no doubt; even the lowest man in the world can teach 
something to the hig^iest; at the same time it could not bring 
vigour into the race. Then for good or evil, the English 
conquest of India took place. Of course every conquest is 
bad, for conquest is an evil, foreign Government is an evil, 
no doubt, but even through evil comes good sometimes, and 
the great good of the English conquest is this: England, nay 
the whole of Europe, has to thank Greece for its rivilisaticm. 
It is Greece that spi^s through everything in Europe, Every 
building, every piece of furniture has the impress of Greece 
upon ft; European sdexK^ and art are tuifthing Grecian. 
To^y the attend Greek is nkettng the ancient Hindu on 
the sml nf ImUa. Thus* skwiy and sdendy* 

23 
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coxn^ the broadening out, the life-giving, and the revivalist 

movement, that we see all around us,.we are finding out to* 

day that these generous impulses which are at work, these 
broader conceptions of life, are the logical interpretation of 

what is in our ancient books.To become broad, to go out, 

to amlgamate, to untversalise, is the end of our aims. And all 
the time we have been making ourselves smaller and smaller, and 
dissociating ourselves, contrary to the .plans laid down in our 
Scriptures. 

Several dangers are in the way, and one is that of the extreme 
conception that we are the people in the world. With all my 

love for India, and with all my patriotism.I cannot but 

think that we have to leam many things from other nations.... 
At the same time we must not forget that we have also to 

teach a great lesson to the world.The first manifest effect 

of life is expansion. You must expand if you want to live. 

.I w^t to America and Europe,.I have to, because that 

is the first sign of the revival of national life, expansion. This 
reviving national life, expanding inside, threw me off and 
thousands will be thrown off in that way. Mark my words, 
it has got to come if this nation lives at all. 

Works: Vol, III, Pp. 269-327. 

Here Swamiji gives a delineation of the development of the 
minds of the Hellenic and Indo-Aryans, developing separately 
each in its own environment, though ethnically they had much 
in commmi in the beginning. 

In the latter part of his writing, Swamiji properly evaluates the 
degeneration of the Indo-Aryan mind on the eve of the Turkiah- 
Moslem conquest. In the end he speaks of expansion of 
national life which is a sign of regenerafioti. 

A veritable ethn<dogical museum! 


A gende yet dear brudiing off of the cobwebs of the so-called 
Aryan theory and all its vidous corollaries is therefora abso- 
Itftdy necessary, espedaUy for die South, and a proper self- 
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respect created by a knowledge of the past grandeur of one 
of tiw great ancestors of the Arya race—^the great Tasmlians* 
We stick, in spite of Western theories, to that dehnition of 
the word “Arya”, which we find in our sacred books, and which 
includes only the multitude we now call Hindus. This Arya 
race, itself a mixture of two great races, Sanskrit-'speaktng 
and Tamil-speaking, ap^^ies to all Hindus alike. That the 
Sudras have in some Smritis been excluded from this epithet 
means nothing, for the Sudras were and still are oidy the 
waiting Aryas—^Ar>'as in novitiate. 

♦ *l> 4( ift 

We are g|ad also, that he’’ boldly pushes forward the Accado- 

Sumerian racial identity of the ancient Tamilians. 

We would suggest, also, that the land of Punt of the Egyptians 
was not only Malabar, but that the Egyptians as a race bodily 
migrated from Malabar across the ocean and entered the delta 
along the course of the Nile from north to south, to which 
Punt they have been always fondly looking back as the home 
of the blessed. 

This is a move in the right direction. Detailed and more 
careful work is sure to follow with a better study of the 
Tamilian tongues and the Tamilian elements found in the 
Sanskrit literature, philosophy and religion. 

WoTl^: Vol. IV, Pp, 242-249. 

\ 

Here Swamiji discusses about the much-vexed question about 
the “Aryans” and “Dravidians” created by the imperialists. 
Now-a-days, the philolc^ists speak of Sumero-Akkadian words 
in Indo-European languages. Again, they speak of prc-I>ravi- 
dian words to be found in the Veda, etc. From all these are 
cl^r that Swamiji was mcourant with the latest anthropological 
and philological investigations regarding things Indian. 

Regarding the misinterpretation of Occidental theories as ap{:^ied 
to Indian history by the Indian dilletants sec the presidential 
address of Dr. P. V, Kane at the Historical Congress hrid in 


7. Faiidlt D. Savaiiniyan: Wrter, 
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1953. Here, two tilings must be <m4 tiiat the noted German 
anthrojJtolt^iste never acknowledged the existence of a “Draid- 
dian" race. The latest English scientist Haddon has saidi that 
"Apart from dark-color of skin, there are many pokita of 
resemblance between the Dravidian and Mediterranean pecqples"* 
He says that there is a "Fre-Dravidian” race which as noted 
beforehand is called by the German anthropologists as Veddaid. 
Unfortunately, the Indians have kow-towed to the European 
vagari^. Regarding this mentality Kane says: "Speaking 
with the greatest respect for the industrious and learned scholars 
of the West, I cannot help observing that their conclusions are 
extremdy one-sided and that they have often built huge structures 
on very meagre foundations and made too mu«4i of very 
disputable evidence and it is to be regretted that many Western 
writers and Indian scholars also have blindly followed in the 
wake of the pioneers and added their own imaginary conclusions 
without carefully and cautiously weighing the evidence offered 
and the probabilities".* 

Again, the Vcdic "Arya" is not the imaginary Aryan of the 
European chauvinists. They are not united amongst them¬ 
selves in this matter. National rivalry stands on their way of 
unity. X/astly, as a reaction to German Naziism, Slavic School 
of Science has taken its rise. They have thrown the researches 
of the West Eurc^san Oriente^ogy to the four winds. Aca- 
demictan Struve of Soviet-Russia sees the Aryans to have been 
a people of Asia-Minor who called themselves Hcrrisk And 
their language was a branch of the Jai^etic group of language of 
the Caucasus. Further he says, this name Harri or Arya was 
borrowed by the neighbouring Persians, etc.*® 

On the other hand, the latest finding of Prof. Hrozny of Prague 
University** is that the Httrri (not Harri) people who dwelt on 
ite region of Syria was a iton-lndo-European ^)eaking people. 
It is tl^ who settled tn the Indus Valley and became dte peogem* 

8. Vhte "Races of 1^, R)7-m, 

9. Predfdential Speech; {^. 11-12. 

la Vide News" May 28; 1943. 

IL Vide "Hlsnipe de UAsite Anterieuie^ de V lode at da 194T. 
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toar» af the so-caBed pie*hi$tofic Indus Vshty lurhoiu hd 

usmed '‘Proid^Xiidiaii$'\ Agsm, ^ daitns that he has dedpheied 
the Indus Valley script and foitiKi some words viz. Shiya, Skiyof; 
N<mya, Natask; etc which sound like Shim (=®Dufga) and 
Naia. He says that the Proto-Indian god Natash, Nataya 
cm^esponds without douht with the dancing Ntttaraja** Again 
Tuia, Tatash, means in Hettitehieroglypic "father”. It ol 
course sounds like Sanskrit Tofo which means father. Furthear, 
Ushi, Ushish, Vshaee can be compared with Vedic goddess Uska}* 
These are according to him non-Indo-European words, but these 
sound to be good Sanskritk ones. Again, he speaks of the nc«i- 
Sanskrit-speaking Indo-Europeans ctmtributing largely to Proto- 
Indian culture of Indus Valley. Further, he says, that the 
Mitannians (Mitannu) speaking Sanskrit langxiage were the 
forbears of Vedic Indra, Varuna-worshipping people. Thus, 
Slavic scholarship places the original cradle of the Aryans in 
Asia Minor.'* 

But why on earth the European fantasies are to be accredited by 
the Indian scholars and no attention be paid to the findings of 
the Indian scholars like Prannath, Swami Sankarananda. The 
latter, taking the key of the Tantrik mystic words has claimed to 
have deciphered the Indus Valley script. He claims to have 
found the words; Ponoya, Pakia, Ycmui, Kedhopomsh^^ etc 
irgm the seals discovered at Mahenjo-daro.'® These arc surely 
Vedic or Indo-Aryan words. The present-writer has said 
elsewhere that "the presence of the Indo-Aryans cannot be denied 
in Indus Valley civilization. At Harappa their presence is 
d^ly discernible”. 

Lastly, instead of importing the historical peoples of India from 
the outside, why a reflex piovement has not been possible from 
India to the outside as has taken place in historical period? In 
pre-historic times India was a bridge in the passage of migra¬ 
tions as it falls witlun the "Australia to Cibraltar line*' as 


IWd. Pp. 2^m. 

14 Vide diKusBlQR about H in '"Cbiipsfiiiien will ladof^iusttiiett” hf 
& Vaiit. a tiif|iri?iiri 

m Vkte "Modem Herieir. May, 1964 
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delineated by the anthropologist Prof, Von Lnschan of Berlin 
University. Indian Puranas speak of the migraticms of some 
of the Jadu clans, via., Anu, Dhmh^ to the land of the Mhcchas^ 
In historic period we iind the Indians establishing a kingdom in 
Armenia which was destroyed by the fanatic St. Gregory, the 
Illuminator in 304 A.D,’* Why such a migration frc«n India 
had not been possible in pre-historic wandering tribal 
period,^ 

In independent India, the scholars should shed off inferiority 
complex and make researches of their own history, and arrive at 
right conclusions regarding the achievement of their forbears. 
This is not chauvinism but attempt at proper evaluation 
of history. ^ 


SOCIOLOGICAL SAYINGS 

Think of the last six hundred or seven hundred years of 
degradation, when grown-up men by the hundreds have 
been discussing for years whether we should drink a glass 
of water with the right hand or the left, whether the hand 
should be washed three times or four times, whether we 
should gargle five or six times. What can you expect 
from men who pass their lives in discussing such momen¬ 
tous questions as these, and writing most learned 
philosophies on theml ....It is a sure sign of softening 
of the brain when the mind cannot grasp the higher 

problems of life;.This state of things has first to be 

thrown overboard, and then we must stand up, be active 
and strong; and then we shall recognise our heritage to 
that infinite treasure, the treasure our forefathers have 
left for us, a treasure that the whole world requires to-day. 

I 61 . Vide V, LsniMi: **Colleddoct des Histoirtes aidcaa et medaiies d V 
Axtotsm . lit?} M. L. Sett: '"Histary ffie Ameriaiis in 
India”* 189?; iJmm: I!n F. 04 Ktmdc det Mbuiei^aiidcs Bd. 1. 
P, 233^ ele. 
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The world will die i£ this treasure is not distributed. 
Bring it out, distribute it broadcast. 

W4frks; m F, m. 

Here Swamiji truly evaluates the effect of slavery on the 
Indo-Aryan mind. The Nibandhas and the latter-day Socio* 
religious texts are nothing but the **sure sign of softening 
of the brain” of the Indo-Aryans. Swamiji is right that these 
social rules still governing the Hindus have got to be thrown 
overboard before India stands up on her own legs. This 
appeal of Swamiji to do away with the debris of mediaeval 
epigones applies to the sects of other persuations as well. 

Ail suffer from the same disease. 

V 

So every improvement in India requires first of all an 
upheaval in religion. Before flooding India with socialistic 
or political ideas, first deluge the land with spiritual ideas 
.. In the Kali Yuga there is one Karma left. Sacri¬ 
fices and tremendous Tapasyas are of no avail now. Of 
Karma one remains, and that is the Karma of giving. 
And of these gifts, the gift of spirituality and spiritual 
knowledge is the highest; the next gift is the gift of 
secular Icnowledge; the next is the gift of life; and the 
fourth is the gift of food. 

woiH ’. v<A. m, pp. 

By ^'upheaval of religion” Swamiji must have meant intellec¬ 
tual ferment. That is moderately taking place since the 
Renaissance of India. And we are reaping as we have 
sowed. Today, the only Karma is the up-building of the 
country. 

As in a universal sense, the primal state is a state of 
sameness of the qualitative forces—a disturbance of this 
equilibritsra and all succeeding struggles to regain it, 
composing what we call the manifestation of nature, this 
universe, which state of things remains as long as the 
primitive sameness is not reachM—so, in a restricted sense 
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0 n (yUf own earth, ditferentiAtion aiM its IhePitable couii' 
terpart, this struggle towards homogeneity, mtist remain 
as long as the human race shall remain as such, creating 
strongly marked peculiarities between ethnic divisions, 
subraces and even down to individuals in all parts of the 
world. 

In this world of impartial division and balance therefore, 
each nation represents, as it were, a wonderful dynamo 
for the storage and distribution of a particular species of 
energjl', and amidst all other possessions that particular 
property shines forth as the special characteristic of that 
race. And as any upheaval in any particular part of human 
nature, though affecting others more or less, ^rs to its 
very depth that nation of which it is a special character¬ 
istic, and from which as a centre it generally starts, so 
any commotion in the religious world is sure to produce 
momentous changes in India, that land which again and 
again has had to furnish the centre of the widespread 
religious' upheavals, for, shove all, India is the land of 
religion. 

Bach man calls that alone real which helps him to realise 
his ideal 

The majority of mankind can only understand power when 
it is presented to them in a concrete form, fitted to their 
perceptions.. .And India, for centuries at the feet of foreign 
conquerors, without any idea or hope of resistance, with¬ 
out the least solidarity among its masses, without the 
least idea of patriotism, must needs appear to such, as 
a land of rotten bones, a lifeless putrescent mass. 

It is said—the fittest alone survive. How is it, then, that 
the most ui^tted of all races, according to commonly 
accepted ideas# could bear the most awful misfortunes that 
ever befeU a race# and yet not show the least signs of 
decay!, ■ 

.a * ' ♦ ' ♦ A 

In Inllgioh Bes the vitaiky of lifiBa, and ^ long as the 
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Hindtt race do not forget the grreat inheiitai^ of their 
forefathers, there is no power on earth to destroy 
them. 


Every critical student knows that the social laws of India 
have always been subject to great periodic changes. At 
their inception, these laws were the embodiment of a 
gigantic plan, which was to unfold itself slowly through 
time. The great seers of ancient India saw so far ahead 
of their time that the world has to wait centuries yet to 
appreciate their wisdom, and it is this very inability, on the 
part of their own descendants, to appreciate the full scope 
of this Wonderful plan, that is the one and only cause of 
the degeneration of India. 

Ancient India had for centuries been the battle-field for 
the ambitious projects of two of her foremost classes— 
the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas. 

On the one hand, the priesthood stood between the law¬ 
less social tyranny of the Princes over the masses, whom 
the Kshatriyas declared to be their legal food. On the 
other hand, the Kshatriya power was the one potent force 
which struggled with any success against the spiritual 
tyranny of the priesthood, and the ever-increasing change 
of ceremonials, which they were forging to bind down the 
people with. 

The tug of war began in the earliest periods of the history 
■of our race, and throughout the Srutis it can be distinctly 
traced. 

The ambition of these two classes to be the masters of the 
poor and ignorant was there, and the strife once more 
became fierce*...,....but at last it broke out as a victory 
for the Kshatriyas, a victory for Jnanam, for liberty—nand 
ceremonial had to go doWn, much of it for ever. This 
-upheaval was what is known as the Buddhistic reforma¬ 
tion. On the religious side, it represented freedom from 
ceremonial j on the political side, overthrowal of the priest¬ 
hood hy the Kshatriyas, , 
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In spite of its wonderful moral strength. Buddhism was 

extremely iconoclastic.Although it partially succeeded 

in putting down the animal sacrifices of the Vedas, it filled 
the land with temples, images, symbols, and bones of 
saints. 

<|i> Id 4c 41 * 

By this time, an entirely new chapter had opened in the 
history of India. The ancient Kshatriyas and the Brahmans 
had disappeared. 

4 « ' 4 > 41 41 41 ’ 

They had entirely disappeared, except here and there a 
few mongrel clans claiming to be Brahmans andgICshatriyas, 

.they had to sit in sackcloth and ashes, in all humility, 

to learn at the feet of the Southerners. 

Thus this wave of reform, which came from the South, 
benefited to a certain extent the priesthood, and the priests 
only. For the rest of India’s millions, it forged more chains 
than they had ever known before. 

The Kshatriyas have always been the backbone of India, 
,.. .and throughout the history of India they ever formed 
the invulnerable barrier to aggressive priestly tyranny. 
When the greater part of their number sank into ignorance, 
and another portion mixed their blood with savages from 
Central Asia and lent their swords to establish the rules 
of priests in India, her cup became full to the brim,..... 

, Priestcraft is the ban€ of India. 

Works'. VoL /F, Fp. 26T-273, 

Here Swamiji gives an analysis of ancient Indian histoty which 
substantially agrees with impartial up-to-date reading. It 
was the Kshatriya rtslers who used to check the pretensions of 
priesthood* With their disappearance, priest-craft allied itself 
with the new classes of rulers that sprang up after the downfall 
of Bud<hiism and began to exploit the masses. 

, The ancient history of India is full of descripttons of the 
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gigantic energies and their multifarious workings, the 
boundless spirit, the combination of indomitable action and 
reaction of the various forces, and, above all, the profound 
thoughtfulness of a godly race.. 


Whether this race slowly proceeded from Central Asia^ 
Northern Europe, or the Arctic regions, and gradually came 
down and sanctified India by settling there at last, or 
whether the holy land of India was their original native 
place, we have no proper means of knowing now. Or 
whether a vast race living in or outside India, being dis¬ 
placed from its original abode, in conformity with natural 
laws, cjilne in the course of time, to colonise and settle 

over Europe and other places.there is no sufficient 

ground to prove now, with the one exception of the fact 
of the kinship of Sanskrit with a few European languages. 
Similarly, it is not easy to arrive at a final conclusion as to- 
the modern Indians,. 


But there is one fact to remember. Of that ancient Itfdian 

race, upon which the rays of civilisation first dawned,. 

there are still found hundreds of thousands of its children^ 
born of its mind—the inheritors of its thoughts and 
sentiments—ready to claim them. 

Crossing over mountains, rivers and oceans, setting at 
naught, as it w^ere, the obstacles of the distance of spaoe 
and time, the blood of Indian thought has flowed, and la¬ 
st ill flowing into the veins of other nations of the globe^. 
whether in a distinct, or in some subtle unknown way. 
Perhaps to us belongs the major portion of that universal 
ancient inheritance. 


But, as fire remains intact under cover of ashes, so the 
ancestral fire stfll remains latent in these modem Indians.. 

W^kst iV, 
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Here, Swamiji speaks of the mighty antithetical struggles 
that have raged in Indian minds in quest of synthesis in 
society. He again alludes to the debatable controversy 
regarding the Aryans and their habitat. In this article 
Swamiji speaks of "Arya” in cultural sense. He asserts 
that Aryan mind has been inlieritcd by the modem Indians 
by the process of spiritual descent. In this place, Swamiji 
differentiates somatic conception of a race from its cultural 
achievement. The U.N.E.S.C.O. has opined that there is no 
such thing as a race*. There are ethnic groups and their 
culjti^ral achievements. The word Aryan is an ethnic-cultural 
designation. By "Indo-Aryan” we understand the mind 
developed by the section of Indo-Germanic-speakipg people 
living in the Indian environment. There is no somatic 
characteristics attached to the nomenclature. In Sanskrit 
literature it has been used in cultural sense. The “Hindu” 
is not a race, but the designation has been imposed on them 
by the foreigners. The Indians have so long depreciated 
themselves by following the mirage created by foreign im¬ 
perialist rulers. What Swamiji said long ago has been 
admitted by the latest impartial scientists. 

The people of Northern India are especially grateful to you 
of the South, as the great ^urce to which most of the 

impulses that are working in India to-day can be traced. 

The South had been the repository of Vedic learning,. 

it is the Sruti still, that is the backbone of all the different 
divisions of the Hindu religion. 

« « « <|c 

If one be asked to point out the system of thought towards 
which as a centre all the ancient and modem Indian 
thoughts have converged, if one wanta to see the real back¬ 
bone of Hinduism in all its various manifestations, tJhe ^ 
Sutres of Vyasa will unquestionably be pointed out as cons¬ 
tituting el! thht 


1. Vide lute Husky: 
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Eitiier one hears the Advaita^Keaan roarii^ in peak of 
thuQder—.... .to the poor despised Mehtar disciples of 
JUilguniy arc di^erent manifestations. 

These three Prasthanas, then, in their different explana¬ 
tions as Dvaita, Visishtadvaita, or Advaita with a few 
minor recensions form the “authorities” of the Hindu 
religion. The Puranas, the modem representations of the 
ancient Harasamsi (Samhita portion of the Vedas) supply 
the mythology, and the Tantras, the modern representa¬ 
tions of the Brahmanas (ritual portion of the Vedas), 
supply the ritual. Thus the three Prasthanas, as authori¬ 
ties, are common to all the sects; but as to the Purdlas 
and Tasttras, each sect has its own, 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Of course, I do not pretend that all the Hindus are 
thoroughly acquainted with these sources of their rdigicnti. 
Many, especially in Lower Bengal, have not heard of the 
names of these sects and these great systems; but cons¬ 
ciously or unconsciously, it is the plan laid down in the 
three Prasthanas, that they are all working out. 


* Hi 4* « » 

The influence of Sri Chaitanya is all over India. 

* * * Hi 41 

In India religion was never shackled. On the other 


hand, a ffxed point was necessary to allow this inffnite 
variation to religion, and society was chosen as that point 
in India. As a result, society became rigid and almost 
immovable. For liberty is the only condition of growth. 
On the other hand, in the West, the field of variation was 
society, and the constant point was religion. Conformity 
was the watchword, and even now is the watchword of 
European r^tgion.... The result is a splendid social 
organisation, with a rel^fton that never rose beyond the 
grossest materialistic conceptions, 

V a ' e e ♦ ■ 

In India, new circumstances at the same time are persis- 
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tently demanding a new adjustment of social organisations. 
For the last three-quarters of a century, India has been 
bubbling over with reform societies and reformers* But 
alas, every one of them has proved a failure. They did 
not know the secret.Glory unto those noble and un¬ 

selfish souls who have struggled and failed in their mis¬ 
directed attempts. Those galvanic shocks of reformatory 
zeal were necessary to rouse the sleeping leviathan.— 

W^>rks : Vol. IV, Pp. 278’293. 

of Vedic mythologies have been brought in the 
Piiranas like Ramayana, Mahabharata and others and spun 
into long fantastic yarns. But the Puranas are divided into 
sectarian categories. Some of them extolling their own 
sects, some extolling the newly created Brahmans. Yet, all 
reach the Brahma-Sutras of Vadarayana as the highest 
authority. It is the sacred scripture of the Hindus down to 
the nineteenth century reformers. The Tantras which claim 
to supersede the previous scriptures are nothing but ritual 
exigences. But their claim to be descendants of the rites of 
the Brahmanas is a debatable one. It is claimed that the 
Buddhists first wrote the Tantras. Anyway, the Tantra is 
more liberal towards the Sudras and the foreigners. 

Here Swamiji gives a descriptioh of the contents of different 
scriptures. He also contrasts the Indian and the Occidental 
society. In the West, the society is free to change itself. 

The religion is the pivot of social unity. But in India, 

religion is free ie. a man is free to choose his own persua¬ 
sion. But the society is the pivot of unity. But when society 
Stagnates then comes the trouble. Hence, there has been 
constant attempts in India to reform the society through 
religion. But it has led to failures. A society has got an 

economic basis* Hence, its change has necessitated a revo¬ 

lution in every age of European countries. 

Human society is in turn governed by the four castes— 
the priests, the sddiers, the traders and the labourers. 
Each state has its gioxies as well as its defects* When the 
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priest (Brahmana) rules^ there is a tremendous exclusive¬ 
ness on hereditary grounds—^the persons of the priests 
and their descendants are hemmed in with all sorts of safe¬ 
guards—^none but they have any knowledge—none but 
they have the right to impart that knowledge. Its glory 
is, that at this period is laid the foundation of sciences* 
The priests cultivate the mind, for through the mind they 
govern. 

The military (Kshatriya) rule is tyrannical and cruel, but 
they are not exclusive, and during that period arts and 
social culture attain their height. 

The commercial (Vaisya) rule comes next. It is awful In 
its silent o^rushing and blood-sucking power. Its advant¬ 
age is, as the tra^der himself goes everywhere he is a good 
disseminator of ideas collected during the two previous 
states. They are still less exclusive than the military, 
but culture begins to decay. 

Last will come the labourer (Shudra) rule. Its advantages 
will be the distribution of physical comforts—^its dis¬ 
advantages, (perhaps) the lowering of culture. There will 
be a great distribution of ordinary education, but extra¬ 
ordinary geniuses will be less and less. 

If it is possible to form a state in which the knowledge of 
the priest period, the culture of the military, the distribu¬ 
tive spirit of the commercial and the ideal of equality of 
the last can all be kept intact, minus their evils, it will be 
an ideal state. But is it possible? 

Yet, the first three have had their day, now is the time for 
the last—^they must have it—^none can resist it, I do 
not know ail the difficulties about the goM or silver stan¬ 
dards (nobody seems to know much as to that), but this 
much I see that the gold standard has been making the 

poor poorer, and the rich richer.I am a socialist not 

because I think it is a perfect system, but half a loaf is 
better than no bread 

The other systems have been tried and found wanting. 
Let this one be tried—if for nothing else, for the novelty 
of the thing. A redistribution of pain and pleasure is 
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better than always the same persons having^ pains and 
pleasures. The sum>total of godd and evil in the world 
remains ever the same. The yoke will be lifted from 
shoulder to shoulder by new systems, that is all. 

W»rk$i V^. Vh Fp. $42-S44, 

Here Swamiji gives an exposition of the development of 
human society. The historian H, G. Wells says that 
in ancient times, the priests were the first to rule. He calls 
them the temple-party. It is his interpretation of human 
serial development after reading the histories of Mesopotamia 
add Egypt. But the present-day historians and the archa¬ 
eologists opine differently. In recent books ure read that 
each city in ancient Sumer had its own particular city-god 
whose temple was the chief building in the city. The god 
was regained as the real ruler, and his human representative 
was the King*. Again, the archaeologist Horzny speaking 
about the civilization of Sumer and Akkad, says: The King 
or the prince was the vicar of the god on earth and ruled 
in his name. With the increase of his domination he used 
to anogate to himself the title of *‘god”*. Thus, the question 
of the priesthood rising as the ruling class in the beginning 
of civilization does not arise according to the latest investi¬ 
gation. The same is the case with Egypt. In the beginning 
each city-state had its own gfod. The ruler of the state called 
himself the vicar of God, Breated says, “The earliest 
priesthood was but an incidental in the duties of the local 
noble» who was the head of the priests in the community; 
but the exalted position of the Pharoah, as the nation 
developed, made him the sole <^cial servant of the goods*. 

In Indian history we do not find the process of development 
as foretold by Swamiji and fL G. Wells. Of course, the latter 

2. Vide ^erid Ihstoi 7 ” publiehed by the United States Anoed Porces 

Imtxtute. 

3. Vide BSsbatre I)e V Asle Anterieare; *1De V tnde et De ta Geete” 

1347, 

4. Vide J. H. Beested; “A HNbasy of 
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has said that the Indo-Europeans have passed over that 
prdhmnaiy stage as portrayed by him when, they entered 
history. But we have mentioned the stage of the more 
ancient peoples as reported by the modern investigators. 

In India, like the other Indo-European peoples via, the Greeks 
and the Romans, the Indo-Aryan king in the beginning was 
both a ruler, a priest and a judge. In India the king by 
power has preceded the priestly power. The Kshatriya 
always had been the ruler since the Rig-Vddic days.’ 
Priestly class came into power after the downfall of Maurya 
rule. And in defence of priestly rule the ancient Manu 
Samhita was expurgated apd tampered with to suit the 
claims of the priesthood. According to Naroda-Smriti, 
Sumati BhSrgava made the second revision of the Manu- 
text''*. 

In this epistle Swamiji prophesies about the rule of the toiling 
masses whom he calls “Sudras” over future society and 
state. Again, in this epistle he boldly calls himself a 
socialist. 

The Smritis and the Puranas are productions of men of 
limited intelligence and are full of fallacies, errors, the 
feelings of class and malice. Only parts of them breath¬ 
ing broadness of spirit and love are acceptable, the rest 
are to be rejected. The Upanishads and the Gita are the 
true scriptures.... Ramanuja Sankara etc., seemed to 
have been mere Pimdits with much narrowness of heart. 
Where is that love, that weeping heart at the sorrow of 
others ?. 

Another great ^screpancy: the conviction is daily gaining 
on my mind that the idea of caste is the greatest dividing 
factor and the root of Mayar—all caste cither on the principle 
of birth or of merit is bondage. 

Over and above, I come to see from my studies that the 
disciplines of religion are not for the Shudra: if he exercises 
any discrimination about food or about going out to foreign 

Vide K. P. JayMwal: ''Age ol Manu and Yaptavid^'’. 

24 
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Jdndf, it is all useless in his case, only so much labour 

lost. .It is in the books written by priests that mad* 

nesses like that of caste are to be found, and not in books 
revealed from God. 

Another truth 1 have realised is that altruistic service only 
is religion, the rest, such as ceremonial observances, are 
madness—even it is wrong to hanker after one’s own 
salvation. 

Works: Voi. VI, Pp. 354-35S. 

That the Smritis and the Puranas betray the class-character 
of the priesthood is being gradually understood by the 
investigating scholars. The rules of the Smritia are applic¬ 
able to Brahmans. For illustration, Manu interdicted flesh 
and fish-eating for the Brahman Brahmacharis. But the 
common people misunderstood it as applicitblc to all, though 
he allows meat and fish-eating! In the same way, he inter¬ 
dicted the eating of onion, garlic, sigru vegetable, etc. But the 
Brahmans of the South and North would eat raw onion yet discard 
garlic as unholy! Again, KuUuka Bhatta, the commentator of 
Manu has given the ruling that the Brahmans should not eat 
si^ru-vegetcAle but the Sudras can eat it! 

Again, since some of the Smriti-legdslators have discounte¬ 
nanced widow-remarriage and divorce, those classes who are 
at the top follow the Brahmanical injunction and, regard 
them as ‘*un-Hindu” acts. Yet, the Sitdras outside Bengal 
practise it in consonance with the ancient legislators, viz., 
KautUya, Kotyana, Narada, Parasara, etc. 

That altruistic service i.e. service to man is the religion, is 
being understood by the advanced mind of the West. 

Krishna had opened the gates of spiritual knowledge and 
attainment to all irrespective of sex or caste, but he left 
undisturbed the same pxoblem on the social side. This 
again has cmne down to our own days, m spite of the 
gigantic struggle of the Buddhists, Vatshnavas, etc., to 
attain to so^zl equality for alt 
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Modern India admits spiritual equality of all souls--but 
strictly keeps the social difference. 

Worts: Voi. VI F, JS2, 

Swamiji is saying that the practice of obseiving equality in 
religious field only, did not help us in attaining social equality. 
The findings of those modern savants who advocate social 
equality is, that only on the basis of economic equality, 
social equality can be realized. 

My brother, what experiences I have had in the South, of 
the upper classes torturing the lower! What Bacchana¬ 
lian orgies.within the temples! Is it a religion that fails 
to remove the misery of the poor and turn men into gods !— 

Works: Vol, VI, F. 224. 

It is clear from the reading of the history of the South, that 
owing to long politictd domination of the Brahman class, 
priest-craft got its full influence over the non-Brahman 
castes. Thus class-domination gave rise to the deplorable 
class-character known as the nation of ‘untouchability*. 
Again, \vhere\'er there have been devadasi system in temples, those 
hiid been deplorable downfiUl of moral. Such an institution 
existed in ancient Asia-Minor and in the Mesopotamian valley 
countries 


NATIONAL SAYINGS 

For the next fifty years this alone shall be our key-note 
—this, our great Mother India. Let all other vain Gods 
disappear for that time from our minds. This is the only 
God that is awake, our own race, everywhere His hands, 
everywhere His feet, everywhere His ears, He covers 
everything. All other Gods are sleeping. What vain 
Gods shall we go after and yet cannot worship the God 
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that wc see all rpund us, the Virat? .The first of all 

worship is the worship of the Virat—of those all around 

us. Worship it.These are all our Gods—^men and 

animals, and the first Gods we have to worship, instead 
of Ijcing jealous of each other and fighting each other. 

Works: m III, Pp. m-301. 


Swamtji visualises the motherland as the omnipresent (Virat) 
God. He wants India and her people to be the object of 
care for the time being, a fit object of worship during slavery. 
It has been the only program of nation-building during the 
period of antithesis that enshackled India had to pass through. 

Do not be dragged away out of this Indian life; do not for a 
moment think that it would be better for India if all the 

Indians dressed, ate and behaved like another race .. 

The Lord knows how many thousands of years are in your 
blood. Therefore, make way for the life-current of the 
nation. Take away the blocks that bar the way to the 

progress of this mighty river,.and out it will rush by 

its own natural impulse, and the nation will go on career¬ 
ing and progressing. 

These are the lines which I beg to suggest to you for 
spiritual work in India. There are many other great pro¬ 
blems.For instance, there is the wonderful question 

of caste.The more I try to study it, the more I get 

bewildered. Still at last 1 find that a little glimmer of 
light is before me, 1 begin to feel its significance just now. 
Then there is the other great problem about eating and 

drinking. That is a great problem indeed.I have 

come to the conclusion that the insistence which we make 
now about eating and drinking, is most curious and is just 
going against what the Shastras required, that is to say, 
we come to grief by neglecting the proper purity of the 
food wc eat and drink; we have lost the true spirit of 
it. 


W»tks: Voi. in, Pp, m-393. 
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Here Swamiji warns the Indians against what the Japanese 
poet Noguche spoke in later days as "intoxication of the 
West”. Swamiji speaks of cultural strain that is coursing 
in the veins of the Indians through hereditary succession 
from dim antiquity. On that strength Swamiji criticises 
the mentality prevalent amongst the rulers and the ruled Of 
the time to make India into second England. But dialectical 
antithesis proved the contrary. Swadeshi movement swept 
away that illusion. It made India to stand on her o^n legs. 
It “resuscitated the Aryan in the Hindu”. 

Further, Swamiji asks the Indians to remove the hurdles 
that block the way of normal national current that has been 
flowing since the days of Rig-Veda. When Swamiji was 
vituperated and detracted for his “Unhindu” actions and say¬ 
ings by the vested interests of conservation, he taking his 
stand on the past evolution of his ancestors, preached the 
policy of Charaiveti of Aitereya Brahmarta of the Rig-Veda. He 
preached the “forward” policy of Indo-Aryan polity. The 
ignorant and hide-bound detractors of Swamiji did not udder- 
stand it. But slowly and slowly India is unfolding herself as 
prophesied by Swamiji. 

As regards the problems of eating and drinking—they are 
partly the left over of the remnants of primitive totemism ac- 
cultured in Hinduism and partly social customs, partly hygienic. 
But the people take them as injunctions of religion. 

The Vedic priests base their superior strength on the 

knowledge of the sacrificial Mantras.The kings as 

well as their subjects are, therefore, looking up to these 

priests for their welfare during their earthly life. 

Now commanding the king to be engaged in affairs fraught 
with death and ruin, now standing by him as his fastest 
friend with kind and wise counsels, now spreading the net 
of subtle, diplomatic statesmanship in which the king is 
easily caught,—the priest is seen, oftentimes, to make the 
ro 3 ral power totally subservient to him. 
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To protect the State, to meet the expenses of the personal 
comforts and luxuries of himself and his long retinue, and, 
above all, to fill to overflowing the coffers of the all- 
powerful priesthood for its propitiation, the king is 
continually draining the resources of his subjects, even as 
the sun sucks up moisture from the earth. His especial 
prey—^his milch cows—^are the Vaisyas. 

Neither under the Hindu kings, nor under the Buddhist 
rule^do we find the common subjects-people take any part 

in expressing their voice in the affairs of the State. 

The power of the populace is struggling to express itself 
in indirect and disorderly ways, without any method. 

Is this due to want of proper laws?—no, that is not it. 
There are laws, there are methods, separately and dis¬ 
tinctly assigned for the guidance of different departments 
of government;. But, at the root of all, is the injunc¬ 

tion of the Rishi* ,.. .Under the circumstances, it is never 
possible for the people to acquire any sort of education, 
by which they can learn to combine among themselves 
and be united for the accomplishment of any object for 
the common good of the people. 

Again, all those laws are in books.One Rama- 

chandra is born after thousands of Agnivarnas pass away! 
Many kings show us the l^e of Chandasoka; Dharmasokas 

are rare! The number of kings like Akbar.is far less 

than that of kings like Aurangzeb. 


... .The voice of the ruled in the government,..; .cannot how¬ 
ever be said to have been totally unrecognised in ancient 
India. ....And there cannot be the least doubt about it, 
that the germ of self-government was at least present in the 

shape of the village Panchayat .But the germ remained 

for ever the germ;. 

In the religious communities, among Sannyasins in the 

Here Swamtji hinted that State-craft and ptiest-craft united to exploit 
the pec^e. 
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Buddhist monasteries^ we have ample evidence to show 
that self-government was fully developed. Even now, one 
wonders to see how the power of the Panchoyat system, of the 
principles of self-government, is working amongst the Ntsga 
Sarmyasins. 

With the deluge which swept the land by the advent 
of Buddhism, the priestly power fell into decay and the 

royal power was in the ascendant.The leaders of this age 

are no longer Visvaraitra or Vasishtha, but emperors like 

Chandragupta, Dharmasoka and others.The end of 

this period is characterised by the appearance of Rajput 

power on the scene, and the rise of modem Hinduism. 

At this time, the Brahmanical (priestly) power again 
succeeded in raising its head, not as an adversary as before, 
but this time, as an auxiliary to the royal supremacy. 

During this revolution, that perpetual struggle for supre¬ 
macy between the priestly and the royal classes, which 
began from the Vedic times and contimied through ages 

.has ceased for ever. Now' these two mighty powers 

are friendly to each other; but... .each has lost his former 
intrinsic strength. As migJit be expected, this new uniorr 
of the two forces was scKin engaged in the satisfaction of 
mutual self-interests,.... Being steeped in all the vices 
consequent on such a union, e,g„ the sucking of the blood 
of the masses taking revenge on the enemy, spoliation of 

others’ property, etc.,.they soon became a cheap and 

ready prey to the Mohammedan invaders from the 
West. 

The resuscitation of the priestly power under the Mussal- 
man rule, was, on the other hand, utter impossibiUty. 

Thus the priestly power,—which sages like Kumarila, 
Sankara and Ramanuja tried to re-establish, which, for 
some time, was supported by the sword of the Rajput 
power, and tried to rebuild its structure on the fall of its 
Jain and Buddhist adversaries,—was, under Mohammedan 
rule, laid to sleep for ever, knowing no awakening. 

In this manner,_royal power was echoed on the soil of 

India for several centuries, in the name of foreign 
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monai-chs professing an entirely different religion from 
the faith of the land. But at the end of this Muhammedan 
period, another entirely new power made its appearance 

on the arena.This power is so new, its nature and 

working are so foreign to the Indian mind,.that. 

only a handful of Indians understand what this power is. 

We are talking of the occupation of India by England. 

That mighty newly-arisen Vaisya power,....is installed 
in all its grandeur, the majestic throne of England. 
Therefore, the conquest of India by England is not 

conquest by Jesus or the Bible,.behind all these, there 

is always the virtual presence of England—that England, 
whose war-flag is the factory chimney, whose battle-fields 
are the market-places of the world,.What new revolu¬ 

tion will be effected in India by her clash with the new 
giant power, and as the result of that revolution what 
new transformation is in store for future India, cannot 
be inferred from her past history. 

Works : Vol. IV, Pp. 371-385. 

The Aryan and Semitic ideals of woman, have always been 
diametrically opposed. Amongst the Semites the presence 
of woman is considered dangerous to devotion and she 
may not perform any religipus function, even such as the 
killing of a bird for food: According to the Aryan, a 
man cannot perform a religious action without a wife. 

Modem Hinduism is largely Pauranika, that is, post- 
Bu'ddhistic in origin- Dayananda Saraswati pointed out that 
though a wife is absolutely necessary in the Sacrifice of 
the domestic fife, which is a Vedic rite, she may not 
touch the Sfutia^nm-Shila^ or the household-idol, because 
that dates from the latter period of the Puranas. 

Circumstances have forced upon us, for many centuries, the 
woman’s need of protection. This, and not her inferiority, 
is the true reading of our customs. 

Women must be put in a position to solve their ow& ptcb- 
lems ill their own way. No one can or ought to do this 
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for them. And our Indian women arc ca|>akle of doing it 
as any in the world. 

. ....The Lord Buddha—greatest of men—was a marvellous 

organiser,. But his religion was the religion of a 

monastic order. It had, therefore, the evil effect of 
making the very robe of the monk honoured. He also 
introduced for the first time the community life of religious 
houses and thereby necessarily made women inferior to 
men, since the great abbesses could take no important 
step without the advice of certain abbots....its far- 

reaching effects are to be deplored.could anything be 

more complete than the equality of boys and girls in our 
old forest universities? Read our Sanskrit dramas—read 
the story of Shakuntala, and see if Tennyson's "Princess' 
has anything to teach us! 

Wark$: Vol. V, Pp. ISS^m. 

in Rig-Vedic days woman was not »put in an inferior social 
position, though legally she was. The present-day position 
of woman in India is due to the antithesis that arose in the 
course of historical development. The preaching of monas- 
ticism amongst the Buddhists and the Vedantists may be 
partially held accountable for the degradation of Indian 
woman. Mighty Indian women have appeared in the society 
in the remote past and in modern time. They are awaiting 
economic emancipation for complete development of their 
self. 

We have no wish to disparage the good work of the 
Theosophical or any other society. Yet exaggeration has 
been in the past the bane of our race,.foolish deprecia¬ 

tion is surely vicious, but fulsome praise is equally 
loathsome. 

This Indian drafting of American Spiritualism—^with only 
a few Sanskrit words taking the place of spiritualistic jargon 
—Mahatma missiles taking the place of ghostly raps and taps, 
and Mahatmic insptratkm that of obsession by ghosts... .the 
Hindas have enough of religious teaching and teachers 
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amidst themselves even in this Kali-Yttga, anti they do 
not stand in need of dead ghosts of Russians and 
Americans. 

Indian thought, charlatanry and mango-growing faquirism 
had all become identified in the minds of educated people 
in the West, and this was all the help reridered to Hindu 
religion by the Theosophists. 

WaTh»: m IV, Pp. 263-265, 

A true appraisal of Spiritualism and Theosophy- The bad 
effect of these misrepresentation in Occidental countries in 
the matter of evaluation of Hinduism is testified by the 
present-writer. 

Give and take is the law, and if India wants to raise herself 
once more, it is absolutely necessary that she brings out 
her treasures and throw them broadcast among the 
nations of the earth, and in return be ready to receive 
what others have to give her. Expansion is life, con¬ 
traction is death. 

Works: Vol. IV, Pp. 310-311. 

Each nation has a mission for the world. So long that 
mission is not hurt, the natipn lives, despite every difficulty. 
But as soon as its mission is destroyed, the nation 
collapses. 

Now, that vitality of India has not been touched yet. 
They have not given up that, and it is still strong—inspite 
of all their superstitions. Hideous superstitions are there, 
most revolting, some of them—^never mind. The national 
life-current is still there-—the mission of the race. 

Works: Vol. VIIl, P, 75. 

My plan for India, as it has been developed and centralised, 
is this: I have told you of our lives as monks there, 
how we go from door to door, so that religion is brought 
to everybody without charge, except, perhaps, a broken 
piece of bread. That is why you see the lowest of the 
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low in India holding the most exalted religions ideas. ,.... 
It is a practical want of intellectual education about life 

on this earth they suffer from.They must have a 

better piece of bread and a better piece of rag on their 
bodies. The great question is, how to get that better 

bread and better rag for these sunken millions...... 

Their instinct, however, is to plough. .... They never 

interfere with the religion of others.But that is not 

the case in India, where the poor fellows work hard from 
morning to sunset, and somebody else takes the bread out 

of their hands, and their children go hutigry.He 

lives upon the poorest corn, which he would not feed to 
your canary birds. 

Now there is no reason why they should suffer such dis¬ 
tress.Well then, my plans are, therefore, to reach 

these masses of India. Supp{>se you start schools all over India 
for the poor, still you cannot educate them. How can you? 
The boys of four years would better go to the plough or 
to work, than to your school.Why should not edu¬ 

cation go from door to door, say I. If a ploughman's boy 
cannot come to education, why not meet him at the plough, 
at the factory, just wherever he is? Go along with him, 
like his shadow'. But there are these hundreds and 
thousands of monk.s, educating the people on the spiritual 
plane; why not let these men do the same work on the 
intellectual plane? Why should they not talk to the masses 

a little about history—about many things. 

Well, I must tell you that I am not a very great believer in 
monastic systems. They have great merits, and also great 
defects. There should be a perfect balance between the 
monastics and the householders. But monasticism has 

absorbed all power in India.What I mean to say is 

this, that it represents a tremendous power. What we 
can do is just to transform it, give it another form* This 
tremendous power in the haifds of the roving Sannyasins 
of India has got to be transformed, and it will raise the 
masses up. 


W<fT*9: V0i* VIII, rfi* 
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A lew hundred modernised half educated and denationa* 
iised men are all the show of modern English India— 

nothing else .In s{Hte of the centuries of anarchy 

that reigned during the struggles of the English to con¬ 
quer, the terrible massacre the English .perpetrated in 1857 
and 1858 and the still more terrible famines that have become 
the inevitable consequence of British rule (there never is a 
famine in a native state) and that take oil millions, there 
has been a good increase of population, but not yet what 
it was when the country was entirely independent—that 
is, before the Mohammedan rule. Indian labour and pro¬ 
duce can support five times as many people as there are 
now in India with comfort, if the whole thing is not taken 
off from them. 

This is the state of things—-even education will no more be 
permitted to spread; freedom of the press stopped already, 
(of course we have been disarmed long ago) the bit of 
self-government granted to them for some years is being 
quickly taken off. We are watching what next! For 
writing a few words of innocent criticism men are being 
hurried to transportation for life, others imprisoned without 
any trial; and nobody knows when his head will be off. 

There has been reign of terror in India for some years. 
English soldiers are killing our men and outraging our 
women—only to be sent home with passage and pension 
at our expense. We are in a terrible gloom—where is 
the Lord? Mary’, you can afford to be optimistic, can I? 
Suppose you publish this letter—the law just passed in 
India will allow the English Government in India to drag 
me from here to India and kill me without trial. And I 
know all your Christian (jovernment will only rejoice be- 
cau.se we are heathens. Shall I also go to sleep and 

become optimistic? .They don*t think it worth while to 

write these terrible things as news items even! If 
necessary the news agent of Reuter gives the exactly opposite 
news fabricated to order! Heathen-murdering is only a 
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legitimate pastime for the Chirstians f Yotir mtssionariea 
go to preach God and dare not speak a word of truth for 
fear of the English, who will kick them out the next 
day. 

All propert>' and land granted by the previous govern¬ 
ments for supporting education have been swallowed up^ 
and the present Government spends even less than Russia 
in education. And what education? 

The least show of originality is throttled.it is hopeless 

with us, unless there really is a God, who is the father 
of all, who is not afraid of the strong to protect the weak,, 
and who is not bribed by wealth; is there such a God? 
Time will show. 

Works: Voi. vm, Fp. 483^S. 

Here Swamiji communicates to an American friend of his 

what was happening in India under the aegis of British 

Imperialism in India of his time. 

The secret of success of the Westerners is tlie power of 
organisation and combination. That is only possible with 
mutual trust and co-operation and help. 

It is ail right for those who have plenty of money and 
position to let the world roll on as such, but I call him 
traitor who, having been educated and nursed in luxury by 
the heart's blood of the down-trodden millions of the 
toiling poor, never even takes a thought for them. Where, 
in what period of history did your rich men and noble men, 
your priests and potentates take any thought for the 
poor—the grinding of whose faces is the very life-blood of 
their power ? 

Why amongst the poor of India are so many Mohammedans? 
It is nonsense to say they were converted by the 
sword. It was to gain their liberty from the.... .zamindars 
and from the ...priests. And as a consequence you find 
in Bengal there are more Mohammedans than Hindus 
amongst the cultivators, because there were so many 
zamindars there. Who thinks of ratsiitg these sunken 
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down-trodden millions ? A few thousand gfradiiates do not 
make a nation; a few rich men do not make a nation. 
Ninety per cent of our jpeopie are without education—^who 
thinks of that? 

Wifrks: Vcl. VIIJ, Pp. 336^38. 

My mission in life is to rouse a struggle in you. 

Wmks'. Va. Ill, P. 442, 

.... without mutual co-operation we can never make ourselves 
strong men. 

Works: Vol. Ill, P, 444. 

I 

Co-operation is the basis of as advancement as said by Lester 
F. Ward® and Peter Kropotkin.® The latter said that the 
interested groups have distorted C. Darwin’s theory of 
"Struggle for existence”. 

Aye, my friends, I must tell you a few harsh truths. 1 
read in the newspapers, how when one of our poor fellows is 
murdered or ill-treated by an Englishman, howls go up all over 
the country; I read and I weep, and the next moment comes 
to my mind the question, who is responsible fo/ it all? As 
a Vedantist I cannot but put that question to myself. The 
Hindu is a man of introspection, he wants to see things in 
and through himself, through the subjective vision. I 
therefore ask myself who is responsible, and the answer 
comes every time, not the English; no, they are not respon¬ 
sible for all our misery and all our degradation and wc 
alone are responsible. Our aristocratic ancestors went on 
treading the common masses of our country under foot, till they 
became helpless, till under this torment the poor, poor 
people nearly forgot that they were human beings. They 
have been compelled to be merely hewers of wood and 


8. Vide: "Applied Sockilogsr " 

9. VUIet "Mutual Aid”, 
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drawers of water for centuries^ so much so, that they are 
made to believe that they are bom as slaves, born as hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. With all our boasted educa¬ 
tion of modern times, if anybody say a kind word for them, 
I often find our men shrink at once from the duty of lifting 
them up, these poor down-trodden people. Not only so, 
but I also find that all sorts of most demonical and brutal 
arguments, culled from the crude ideas of hereditary 
transmission, and other such gibberish from the Western 
world, are brought forward in order to brutalise and tyrannise 
over the poor, all the more. 

Works: Vol. HI, Pp. 191-192. 

Here Swamtji is strongly emphasizing the historical fact 
which our present-day politicians are apt to forget, that the 
degradation and the enslavement of the Indian people has 
been wrought by those who have been in power in Indian 
society, when it developed the class system. The enslavement 
of the Indian people did not begin with the Battle of Tirouri 
and the Battle of Pla.'ssey, but the day when through class- 
struggle the people went down and the aristocratic da.ss 
established a class state. Later on, the State and the Church 
by making a coalition began the exploitation of the Indian 
people which has resulted in the debasement of the people 
w'hich Swamiji laments. 

Swamiji himself has come to the same conclusion when he 
analysed the ancient Indian history. 

Do you feel that millions and millions of the descendants 
of gods and of sages have become next-door neighbours 
to brutes? Do you feel that millions are starving today, 
and millions have been starving for ages? Do you feel 
that ignorance has come over land as a dark cloud? 
Docs it make you restless? Docs it make you sleepless? 
Has it gone into yohr blood, coursing through your veins, 
becoming consonant wl|h your heart-beats? Has it made 
you almost mad? Are you seized with that one idea of 
the misery of ruin, and have you forgotten all about your 
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name, your fame, your wives, your children, your property, 
even your own bncklies? Have you done that? That is 
the 6rst step to become a patriot, the very first step. 

Works: Vol. Ill, Pp. 2Z$-22&, 

And that is what we want, no privilegre for any one, equal 
chances for all; let every one be taught that the Divine 
is within, and every one will work out his own 
salvation. 

Works: Vol. 111. P. 246. 

Here Swamiji wants democracy in social State. 

Aye, in this country of ours, the very birthplace of the 

Vedanta, our masses have been hypnotised for ages.To 

touch them is pollution, to sit with them is pollution! 
Hopeless they were born, hopeless they must remain! 
And the result is that they have been sinking, sinking, 
sinking, and have come to the last stage to which a human 
being can come. For what country is there in the world 
where man has to sleep with the cattle? And for this, 
blame nobody else, do not commit the mistake of the 
ignorant. The effect is here and the cause is here too. 
We are to blame. Stand up, be bold, and take the blame 
on your own shoulders^^ Do not go about throwing mud 
at others; for all the faults you suffer from, you are the 
sole and only cause. 

Works: VoL «/, P. 429. 

Swamiji is strongly pleading the case of the “submerged 
tenth’" of the society. His is a strong rebuke to the 
Nationalists who lay the blame of Xfidia's degradation on the 
shoulders of others, yet l^rn a deaf ear to the cause of the 
sunken masses, and to whom patrioti^p means safeguarding 
the interests of their own class* 

But since independence things are getting better. 

But above all, let the once more remind you that here is 
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need of practical work, and the first part of that is that 
you should go to the sinking millions of India* and take 
them by the hand.. 

Works: Voi, Iff, P. 4SJ, 

You* young men of Bengal, do not look up to the rich and 
great men who have money. The poor did all the great 

and gigantic work of the world.Many will follow 

your example, poor though you are. Be steady* and* 
above all, be pure and sincere to the back-bone. Have 
faith in your destiny. You, young men of Bengal, are to 
work out the salvation of India. Mark that whether you 
believe it or not. Do not think that it will be done today 
or to-mofrow. I believe in it as I believe in my own 
body and my own soul. Therefore, my heart goes to you 
—^young men of Bengal. It depends upon you who 
have no money; because you are j)oor, therefore you will 
work. Because you have nothing, therefore you will be 
sincere. Because you are sincere, you will be ready to 
renounce all. That is what 1 am just now telling you. 
Once more 1 repeat this to you. This is your mission in 
life, this is my mission in life. J do not care what philo¬ 
sophy you take up; only I am ready to prove here that 
throughout the whole of India, there runs a mutual and 
cordial string of “eternal faith in the perfection of 
humanity, and I believe in it tnyself. And let that faith 
be spread over the whole land. 

Works: Vol. lit, P. 445. 

Swaraiji's advice to the youngmen of Bengal should be 
carefully considered by all Indian youth. He strongly urges 
them to w'eaiij^^ themselves away from their petty-bourgeois 
mentality which make^ 'then^ look up to rich and 

great men for help and money. The Ending of the youth in 
the history of Bengalis that the rich men did not open their 
purses when the mrmcr offered their lives at the altar of 
their motherland. It is the poor youth which do any work. 
This is the experience of history all oyer the world. 

25 
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It is right for you that you should serve your millions of 
brothers rather than agrandise this little selft...*... 
You must feel for the millions of beings around you. 

Wmks: Voi, III, Pp. 446-7. 


And to the Brahmins I say: “'Vain is your pride of 

birth and ancestry. Shake it off.If you are not bold 

enough to do that, then admit your weakness and stretch 
forth a helping hand arid open the gates of knowledge to 
one and all, and give the down-trodden masses once more 
their just and legitimate rights and privileges”. 

Works: Vol. Ill, P. 461. 


Swamiji is urging the youth of India to declass themselves 
by identifying with the downtrodden masses, and to restore 
to the latter their just and legitimate rights and privileges 
by leaving aside class-interest of their own. 


Do you not see—taking up this plea of Sattm, the country 
has been slowly and slowly drowned in the ocean of 
Tamas, or dark ignorance? Where the most dull want 
to hide their stupidity by covering it wdth a false desire 
for the Highest Know'ledge, which is beyond all activities, 
either physical or mental; Awherc one, bom and bred in life¬ 
long laziness, wants to throw the veil of renunciation over 
his own unfitness for work; where the most diabolical try 
to make their cruelty appear under the cloak of austerity, 
as a part of religion; where no one has an eye upon his 
own incapacity, but everyone is ready to lay the whole 
blame on others; where knowledge consists only in getting 
some books by heart, genius cohllsts in chewing the cud 
of others* thoughts, atid riie highest glory consists in 
taking the name of ancestors: do ,;we require any other 
proof to show that tliat country is being day by day 
drowned in utter Tamas? ' ^ 


Wmks v Voi. tv, P. m 
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Swamiji criticises the slave-character of out people which 
we regard by mistake, as Sativa, erga^ as the highest embodiment 
of human virtue. He says that Tomas is slave-mentality; 
passivity of slave-mentality is not Satlva t Obeisant pettifogging 
and listless character of a slave do not come from Sattva, The 
defects and weakness of our character do not generate from 
Saitva and Raja gwtas, but from the mentality of a hereditary 
slave! 

And where are they through whose physical labour only 
are possible, the influence of the Brahman, the prowess 
of the Kshatriya and the fortune of the Vaisya? Wha^ 
is their history, who, being the real body of society, are 
designated, at all times, in all countries, as *'base- 
bom” ? For whom kind India prescribed the mild 
punishments, “Cut out his tongue, chop his flesh”, and 
others of like nature, for such a grave offence as any 
attemiit on their part to gain a share of the knowledge and 
wisdom monopolised by her higher classes—^thosc 
“moving corpses*’ of India, and the “beasts of burden” of 
other countries—the Sudras, what is their lot in 
life? What shall I sav of India? Let alone her Sudra 
class, her Brahmans, to whom belonged the acquisi¬ 
tion of scriptural knowledge, are now the foreign pro¬ 
fessors, her Kshatriyas the ruling Englishman, and 
Vaisyas too, the English, in whose bone and marrow is 
the instinct of trade, so that, only the Sudra-ness— 
the-beast-of-burdenness—is novT left with the Indiant 
themselves, 

A cloud of impenetrable darkness has at present 
equally enveloped us all. Now there is neither 
firmness of purpose nor boldness of enterprise, neither 
courage of heart, nor strength of mind* neither aversion 
to maltreatments by others, nor dislike for slavery, neither 
love in the heart, nor hofic, nor m^^nliness; but what we 
have in India are only deep-rooted envy and strong anti¬ 
pathy against one another, moihid desire to ruin by hook 
or by crook the weak, and dog-Hke to lick the feet of the 
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Strong. Now the highest satisfaction consists in the 
display of wealth and power, devotion in self-gra^cation, 
wisdom in the accumulation of transitory objects; Yoga 
in hideous diabolical practices, work in the slavery of 
others; civilisation in base imitation of foreign nations, 
eloquence in the use of abusive language, the merit of 
literature in extravagant flatteries of the rich, or in the 
diffusion of ghastly obscenities 1 What to speak separately 
of the distinct Sudra class of such a land, where 
the whole population has virtually come down to 
the level of the Sudra? The Sudras of countries other 
than India have become, it seems, a little awake; but they 
are wanting in proper education, and have only the mutual 
hatred of men of their own class—a trait common to 
Sudras. What avails it if they greatly out-number the 
other classes? That unity, by which ten men collect the 
strength of a million, is yet far away from the Sudra; 
hence, according to the law of nature, the Sudras invari¬ 
ably form the subject race. 

Works: Vol. IV, Pp, 399^1. 

Swamiji strongly pleads the case of the Sudra, now-a-days known 
as the Proletariate, He says that in ancient India, the 
laboring classes have been exploited and oppressed but as the 
result of this class-domination, nemesis has overtaken the 
upper classes. To-day the whole Indian people have been 
turned into Sudras! And as such, we have imbibed the 
Character of the slaves and have developed slave mentality. 
In this page, he strongly depicts our slavish character and 
gives an analysis of it. As a result' of slave-mentality, he 
says, we are given to extravagant flatteries of the rich! The 
evil effects of capitalism is to be discerned in our slave- 
mentality, yet we regard it as the normal condition of our 
life. 

In the latter part, he speaks of the condition of the 
Proletariate oi other lands as it existed when he was 
alive. 
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Yet* a time will come when there will be the rising of the Sndra 
dass,, with their Sudnthood; that is to say« n(^ like that as at 
present, when the Sudras are becoming great by acquiring 
the. characteristic qualities of the Vaisya or the Kshatnya, 
but a time will come, when the Sudras of every country, 
with their inborn Sudra nature and habits,—not becoming 
in essence Vaisya or Kshatriya, but remaining as Sudras, 
—will gain absolute supremacy in every society. The first 
glow of the dawn of this new power has already begun to 
slowly break upon the Western world, and the thoughtful 
are at their wits* end to reflect upon the final issue of this 
fresh phenomenon. Socialism, Anarchism, Nihilism and 
other like sects, are the vanguard of the social revolution 
that is to follow. 

WWfa: Vol. IV, Pp. 401-2. 


Swamiji prophesises the uprise of the lowly—^the rise of 
the world Proletariate. He clearly says that the Proletariate 
will come to power in every country. That has been the 
attempt of Karl Marx and his party ever since the Prole¬ 
tariate movement has been set on foot. Of course the 
Marxists say that the Proletariate in coming into power will 
not remain as Sudras, but by establishing a casteless and 
classless society will develop the higher nature of man in 
everybody. Swamiji here foreshadows the “Dictatorship of 
the Proletariate”. 

By reading the latter part of the pages it is clear that Swamiji 
was acquainted with the movement and literature of the 
Social-Revolutionaries of the West and he understood to 
which end the “Proletariate Movement” of the Occidental 
world was drifting, and the reaction made by it in the mind 
of the Capitalist class. Therefore he foretold the installation 
of the Proletariate in “Absolute Supremacy in every 
Society”. 

s 

We have been slaves for ever, i.e., it has never been given 
to the masses in India to express the inner light which la 
their inheritance. The Occident has been rapidly adiranc*^ 
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, ing towards freedom for the last few centuries, In India, 
it was th^ king who used to prescribe everything^ |jom 
Kulinism down to what one should eat and one should 
not. In Western countries, the people do everything 
themselves. 

The king now has nothing to say to any social matter ; on 
the other hand, the Indian people have not yet even the 
least faith in themselves, what to say of self-reliance. The 
faith in one*s own self, which is the basis of Vedanta, has 
not yet been eyen slightly carried into practice. 

W^ks: Vol IV, P. 414. 

Swamiji emphasises the fact that has been said in the commentary 
of ‘Anthropological Sayings’ above, that the .people of India 
have always been slaves i.e., they have been down-trodden, 
oppressed and exploited in every way. This historical fact is 
lost sight of by our political and social patriots. This has 
turned the Indian masses into human automaton to do the 
drudgery of slaves’ works! 

A hundred thousand men and women, fired with the zeal 
of holiness, fortified with eternal faith in the Lord, and 
nerved to lion’s courage by their sympathy for the poor, 
the fallen and the down-trodden, should go over the 
length and breadth ^of the land, preaching the gospel of 
salvation, the gospel of help, the gospel of social raising- 
up,—the gospel of equality. 

Trust not to the rich, they are more dead than alive. The 

hope lies in you—^in the meek, the lowly, but the faithful. 

I bequeath to you, young men, this sympathy, this struggle 

for the poor, the ignorant, the oppressed.Vow then 

to deyote your whole lives to the cause of the redemption 
of these three hundred millions, going down and down 
every day. 

Works', m JT, P. 180. 

In thes^ «f?i$tles Swamiji is strongly appealing to the youth 
pi thi» cotu^y to work for the salvation ol the fallen meases. 
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He warns the youth again and again not to look towards 
vested interests for support. He is pointing out the need of 
preaching the gospel of the social equality and of upliftment 
of the masses as a historical necessity. He says that a band 
of devoted youngmen with clear vision and with zeal for the 
realization of their ideal will work wonder. 

In India there is a howling cry that we are very poor, but 
how many charitable associations are there for the well¬ 
being of the poor? How many people really weep for the 
sorrows and sufferings of millions of the poor in India? 
Are we menf What are we doing for their livelihood, 
for their improvement ? We do not touch them, we avoid 
their company! Are we men? Those thousands of 
Brahmans—^what are they doing for the low, down¬ 
trodden masses of India? 

Works: Vol. V, P. 23. 

Keep the motto before you—“Elevation of the masses 
without injuring the religion.” 

Remember that the nation lives in the cottage. But, alas I 
nobody ever did anything for them. Our modern 
reformers are very busy about widow remarriage. Of 
course, I am a sympathiser in every reform, but the fate 
of a nation does not 'depend upon the number of husbands 
their widows get, but upon the condition of the masses. Can 
you raise them ? Can you give them back their lost 
individuality without making them lose their innate 
spiritual nature? 

lit ★ * ♦ * 

Can you put life into this dead mass-—dead to almost 
all moral aspiration, dead to all future possibilities—^and 
always ready to spring upon those that would try to do 
good to them? 

0 m 0 0 0 

Work among those youngmen who can devote henft and 
soul to this one duty—the duty of raising the masses of 
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indta. Awake them, unite them, and inspire them with this 
spirit of renunciation; it depends wholly on the young 
people of India. 


The only hope of India is from the masses. The upper 
classes are physically and morally dead. 

Works: Voi. V, Pp. 25-26^ 44, 64, 81, 


Swamiji analyses in a few words the true situation of the 
country, and gives the only remedy for it. 

Now the question is, is it for the good of the public at 
large that social rules are framed, or society is formed? 
Many reply to this in the affirmative; some again may 
hold that it is not so. Some men, being comparatively 
powerful, slowly bring all others under their control and 
by stratagem, force or adroitness gain their own objects. 
If this be true, what can be the meaning of the statement 
that there is danger in giving liberty to the ignorant? 
What, again, is the meaning of liberty? 

Liberty does not certainly mean the absence of obstacles 
in the path of misappropriation of wealth, etc., by you and 
me, but it is our naturil right to be allowed to use our own 
' body, intelligence or wealth according to our will, without 
doing any harm to others; and all the members of a society 
ought to have the same opportunity for obtaining wealth, 
education or knowledge. The second question is, those 
who say that if the ignorant and the poor be given liberty, 
i.e., full right to their body, wealth, etc., and if their 
children have the same opportunity to better their condi¬ 
tion and acquire knowledge as those of the rich and the 
highly atuated, they would become perverse--do they 
say this for the good of fhe society, or blinded by their 
selfishness ? In England too I have heard, “Who will 

serve us if tjie lower classes get education?” 

WrksiVo>l, V,Pp, i&9410. 
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He is giving a crushing reply to the propertied classes for 
their selfish attitude towards the propertyless cues. He is 
criticising the “nationalism” of the Bourgeoisie to vdiom 
“liberty” means liberty to further their own interests. Here, 
he is delineating the process by which the Bourgeoisie of a 
country takes its rise, and depicting their mentality towards 
the exploited classes. Regarding this phase of society,^® 
Swamiji is voicing the same historical fact as expressed by 
Prof. Veblen. 

t 

A country where millions of people live on flowers of the 
mohua plant, and a'million or two of Sadhus and a hundred 
million or so of Brahmins Suck the blood out of these 
poor people, without even the least effort for their 
amelioration—^is that a country or hell ? Is that a religion, 
or the devil's 'dance ? 

Work$i Vfil. Vh Pp. 224-225. 

\ 

Swamiji is depicting the true facts of the society in these 
trenchant words. But it seems that there are more sadhus 
than he enumerated. Their number will go up to several 
millions. They are a probleiri with the National Govern¬ 
ment. The day is not far off when a radical tempered 
National Government will have to solve this problem in the 
same way as it is being tackled by the People's Government 
of China in the matter 6f the shaven-headed Bhlkshus, the 
compeers of the shaven-headed sadhus of India. 

Again, in this saying Swamiji is challenging in forceful terms 
the opinions of those who advocate passivity of life as the 
highest aim of human efforts. He is denouncing the ex¬ 
ploitations that are going on in this country in the name of 
religion. 

What have we, several millions Sannyasins, been doing for 
the masses? Teaching them metaphysics! It is all 

V • f < 

IjO. Vide Prof. Vdilen: ''Theory of the I^dsure Qa^ 
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madness! It is a mockery to offer r^ig^n to a starving^ 
man. How can the millions rise, how can they be a power 
for good to society when they are starving? 

Life of Sw<mi Vivi^kanmdai Vot. /V*, F. 177. 


Swamiji is again criticising the vagary of the vagrant 
wandering sadhus who coming from different religions must 
swell the number to several millions. They are busy with 
their efforts to attain Moksha (salvation) in the next worlds 
while according to the old calculation of the patriot-leader 
Dadabhai Naoroji, the majority of the Indians on whom 
these drones of the society live, starve and semi-starve 
everyday! Again, he pleads for the starving millions. 
Swamiji in his wanderings over the country has seen the 
true state of affairs. These sayings are not political clap¬ 
trap to him. 

We as a nation have lost our individuality, and that is the 
cause of all mischief in India. We have to give back to 
the nation its lost individuality and raise the masses. The 
Hindu, the Mahomedan, the Christian, all have trampled 
them under foot. Again, the force to raise them must 
come from inside. 

^Life of Swami Vivekananda: Vol. IV, P. 177. 

Here, Swamiji clearly says that as the result of various sorts 
of oppressions and exploitations the soul of the Indian 
people have been smothered. Again, Swamiji is strongly 
urging the youth of India to carry on a vigorous propaganda 
for upliftment of the masses. His suggestions for this kind 
of work fall in line with the work of the Russian youth done 
before the rise of New Russia, and the work of the Chinese 
youth of the present genera.,tion. 

You have been despising the lower classes of the country 
for a very long time and, as a result, you have *iow become 
the objects of contempt in the eyes of the world; 
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Don’t you perctiive them ? It is simply due to your having 
despised the masses of India that you have now been 
living a life of slavery for the last thousand years; it is 
therefore that you are objects of hatred in the eyes of 
foreigners and are looked upon with indifference by your 
countrymen. 

Wwks: Voi. VII, Pp. m-m, 

\ 

Swamiji speaks of the nemesis that overtakes a people who 
enslave and exploit the greater part of their members for 
group interest. This is the verdict of history, 

Alas! nobody thinks of the poor of the country. They 
are the backbone of the country, who by their labour are 
producing food—these poor people, the sweepers and 
labourers, who if they stop work for one day will create a 
panic in the town. But there is none to sympathise with 
them, none to console them in their misery. 

Works: Vol. VII, P. 244. 

However much you may parade your descent from Aryan 
ancestors and sing the glories of ancient India day and 
night, and however much you may be strutting in the 
pride of your birth, you, the upper classes of India,—do 
you think you are alive? You are but mummies ten 
thou.sand years old! It is among those whom your ances¬ 
tors despised as “walking carrions” that the little 
of vitality there is still in India is to be found; and it is 
you who are the real “walking corpses”. Your houses, 
your furniture look like museum specimens, so lifeless and 
antiquated they are; and even an eye-witness of your 
manners axfd customs, your movements and modes of life, 
is inclined to think he is listening to a grandmother's tale! 
When, even after making a personal acquaintance with 
you, one returns home, one seems to think one had been 
to visit the paintings in an art gallery I In this world of 
Maya, you are the read dluslons, the mystery, the rc^l 
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mirage in the desert, you, the upper classes of India I You 
represent the past tense with ^1 its varieties of form 
jumbled into one. That one still seems to see you at the 
present time, is nothing but a nightmare brought oh by 
indigestion. You are the void, the unsubstantial nonentities 
of the future. Denizens of the dreamland, why are you 
loitering any longer? Fleshless and bloodless skeletons 
of the dead body of Past India that you are—^why do you not 
quickly reduce yourselves into dust and disappear in the 
air? Aye, in your bony fingers are some priceless rings 
of jewel, treasured up by your ancestors, and within the 
embrace of your stinking corpses are preserved a good 
many ancient treasure-chests. Up to now you have not 

had the opportunity to hand them over. Now.in these 

days of free education and enlightenment, pass them on to 
your heirs, aye, do it as quickly as you can. You merge 
yourselves in the void and disappear, and let New India 
arise in your place. Let her arise—out of the peasants’ 
cottage, grasping the plough, out of the huts of the fisher¬ 
man, the cobbler and the sweeper. Let her spring from 
the grocer’s shop, from beside the oven of the fritter-seller. 
Let her emanate from the factory, from marts and from 
markets. Let her emerge from the groves and forests, 
from hills and moun^ins. These common people have 
suffered oppression for thousands of years—suffered 
it without murmur, and as a result have got wonderful 
fortitu’de. They have suffered eternal misery, which has 
given them unflinching vitality. Living on a handful of 

grain they can convulse the world;.Skeletons of the 

Past, there, before you, are your successors, the India that 
is to be. Throw those treasure-chests of yours and those 
jwelled rings among them—as soon as you can; and you— 
, vanish into air, and be seen no more—only keep your ears 
open. No sooner will you disappear than you will hear the 
inaugural sl^out of Renaissant India—ringing with the 
voice of a milBon thunders ahd reverberating throughout 

liie universe*' '' " 

Works ; FW. ViJ, Ppi m-m. 
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Swamiji gives a sociological analysis of the condition of the 
Indian Society. He says that the upper classes have outlived 
their time, their functions have ceased long ago. Today, 
they are the relics of the past, only a nightmare to haunt 
the present-day state of society. Swamiji admonishes them, 
because their presence in present-day body-politic of Indian 
Society confuses and hinders the normal evolution of the 
latter. 

Later on, when he speaks of the rise of New India out of 
the huts and factories of the laboring classes he depicts the 
state of Future India as it ought to be. In this prophecy of 
his, he is in line with the “Proletocult” (Proletarian Culture) 
movement of the Russian Communists. The said movement 
is a movefhent of the spontaneous growth of the culture 
amongst the toiling class, which will be based on the psycho¬ 
logy of the same group. This culture will represent the 
psychology of the Proletariate, and not of the Bourgeoisie- 
In India, the culture of the toiling masses which Swamiji 
prophesises will be the bond of union between all the varying 
sects and communities. And this “Proletocult” will create 
the New India. Swamiji here has anticipated the movement 
of the West by two decades. 

Just weigh the matter in your mind. Those imcared-for 
lower classes of India—the peasants and weavers and the 
rest, who have been conquered by foreigners and are 
looked down upon by their own people-—it is they who 
from time immemorial have been working silently, with¬ 
out even getting the remuneration of their labours! But 
what great changes are taking place slowly, all over the 
world, in pursuance of nature’s laws! Countries, civilisa¬ 
tions and supremacy are undegoing revolutions. Ye 
labouring classes of India, as a result of your silent, 
constant labours Babylon, Persia, Alexandria, Greece, 
Rome, Venice, Genoa, Baghdad, Samarkand, Spain, 
Portugal, France* Denmafk, Holland and England have 
successively attained supremacy and Eminence! And 
you?—^Wellr whq cares to think of you! My dear Swami, 
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yoMr ancestors wrote a few phi!bsophie?tl works, |)eiiiied 
a dozen or so epics, or bnilt a number of templcs-^tbat is 
all, and you rend the skies with triumphal shouts; while 
those whose heart’s blood has contributed to all the pro¬ 
gress that has been made in the worM—^well, who cares 

to* .praise them?.ye ever-trampled labouring classes 

of India! I bow to you. 

W^ks: Vol, vri, Pp. 340-341. 

Swamiji is denouncing the class-character of civilization, and 
is saying that those who from time immemorial are working 
diligently and silently to produce the wealth of India, are 
uncared for by those who exploiting the labor of the same 
have been rolling in luxury! Swamiji here is giving a 
historical perspective that the production of the labor of these 
silent toilers has given rise to a brisk international trade 
between India and the outside world. This, in turn has 
enriched those countries he has mentioned. India’s material 
prosperity and progress are due to the silent work of her 
mute laboring masses. But the class-spirit of those who are 
at the top of the social hierarchy prevents the truth to be 
manifested. The upper classes who have contributed nothing 
to India’s material civilization appropriate to themselves the 
honor of being the originators of India’s civilization. Here, 
he is hinting at the saying of Disraeli that two nations with 
diametrical interests, civilization and ideals live side by side 
in the same body-politic of a country! Finally, Swamiji 
pays his respect to the Indian toiling classes who as the 
producers of wealth have contributed to the progress 
of man's civilization. 

Well, who on earth can vie with us (specially the 
Bengalees) as regards talking and discussing? Show it 
in action if you can. Let your work proclaim, and let the 
tongue rest. But let me mention one thing in passing, 
viz., that Europe began to advance from the date that 
learning and power began to flow in amon^ the poor lower 
classes. Lots of suffering poor people of other countries, 
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cast oS like refuse as it were, iind a house and shelter in 
America, and these are the very backbone of America! 
It matters little whether rich men and scholars listen to 
you, understand you, and praise or blame you—-they are 
merely the ornaments, the decorations of the country! 
—^It is the millions of poor lower class people who are 
its life. Numbers do not count, nor does wealth or 
poverty; a handful of men can throw the world off its 
hinges, provided they are united in thought, word and 
deed—never forget this conviction. The more opposition there 
is, the better. 

W^ks: Vol Vll, P. 354. 


Swamiji is criticising his own people which is still the fact! 
He says that “hurraing” for a few rich men and their hangers- 
on do not create any new thing. It is the work of the poor 
lower classes who are the backbone of a people that builds 
up any tangible thing. The Occidental countries started to 
advance from the day when democracy began to be realized 
in every-day life by the former unprivileged masses. Equa- 
litarianism in all respects of life has been the key to the 
progress of those countries. 


EDUCATIONAL SAYINGS 

Teach the masses in the Vernaculars, give them ideas; 
they will get information, but something more is neces¬ 
sary; give them culture. Until you give them that there 
can be no permanence in the raised condition of the 
masses. 

Wwks: Vol. IJIf P. 291, 

The one thing that is at the root of all evils in India is the 
ctmdition of the poor. The poor in the West axe devils; com- , 
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pared to them ours are angels, and it is therefore so much the 
, > easier to raise our poor. The only service to be done for our 
lower classes is to give them education, to develop their lost 
individimliisy. That is the great task between our people and 
princes. Up to now nothing has been done in that 
direction. Priest-power and foreign conquest have 
trodden them down for centuries, and at last the poor of 
India have forgotten that they are human beings. They 
are to be given ideas; their eyes are to be opened to what 
, is going on in the world around them, and then they will 
work out their own salvation. Every nation, every man 
, and every woman must work out their own salvation. 
Give them ideas—that is the only help they require, and then 
the rest must follow as the effect. 

Works: Vol, IV, P. 308. 

Swamiji correctly compares the condition of the Western and 
Indian masses. The Indian masses being the inheritors of 
an ancient civilization and religious code are more humane 
and moral than their Occidental compeers.^ On above 
grounds it is more easy to raise them. Therefore Swamiji 
pleads for the education of the masses, arid to give them ideas 
and to open their eyes. Swamiji hits the nail on the head 
when he says, “We have to develop their lost individuality”. 
This is the kernel of the Indian social question and this is 
the problem of the twentieth century. Compare the sayings 
of the Russian peasant delegates in All Russian Soviet Con¬ 
gress held in 1917 where they said, “We are dark peoples, 
we have been kept blind by the former regime, we cannot 
see anything, etc.” Swamiji's description of the condition 
of the Indian masses did agree with that of the Russian 
masses; and what he advocated long ago for the upliftment 
of the masses of his own country is being applied in Russia. 
The result js that with the spread of education and infusion 
df new ideas, the Russian moujik is transforming himself 
into a new man. 

1. Vide ; l>e 1!b6quevlQe*s reinaiks on the character of the Fresdi masses. 
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Now the qtMstion before tis is this. There cannot be any 
growth without liberty. Our ancestors freed religious 
thought and we have a wonderful religion, but they put a 
heavy chain on the feet of society, and our society is in a 
word, horrid, die^olicol. In the West, society always had 
freedom, and look at them. On the other hand, look at 
their religion. 

Liberty is the first condition of growth. Just as man must 
have liberty to think and speak, so he must have liberty 
in food, dress and marriage and in every other thing, so 
long as he does not injure others. 

Works'. Vol IV, Pp. $12-313, 

Swamiji depicts the true condition of Indian society. He is 
clearly for the overthrow of the status quo of (present moribund 
Indian society, and advocates social freedom. 

We talk foolishly against material civilisation. The 
grapes are sour. Even taking all that foolishness for 
'•granted, in all India there are, say, a hundred thousand 
really spiritual men and women. Now, for the spirituali¬ 
sation of these, must three hundred millions be sunk in 
savagery and starvation? Why should any starve? How 
was it possible for the Hindus to have been conquered by 
the Mohammedans? It was due to the Hindus' ignorance 
of material civilisation. Even the Mohammedans taught 
them to wear tailor-made clothes. Would the Hindus 
had learned from the Mohammedans how to eat in a 
cleanly way without mixing their food with the dust of 
the streets! Material civilization, may even luxury, is 
necessary to create work for the poor. Bread! Bread! 
I do not believe in a God who cannot give me bread here, 
giving me eternal bliss in heaven! Pooh! India is to 
be raised, the poor are to be fed, education is to be spread, 
and the evil of priestcraft is to be removed. No priest¬ 
craft, no social tyranfiy! More bread, more opportunity 
for everybody! Our young fools o!pganize meetings to 

26 
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get more power from the English. They only laugh, 
ll^one deserves liberty who is not ready to give liberty. 
Suppose the English give over to you all the power. Why, 
the powers that be then, will hoM the people down, and 
let them not have it. Slaves want power to make 
slaves. 

Works: Voi. IV. P. 313. 

Those who maintain that Swamiji only talked of ancient 
Indian religion and of basing the Indian Society on that 
foundation take a note of what he has said previously. He 
was clearly for the overthrow of the present-day Indian social 
system and for abolition of religious and social exploitation. 
He stood for an all-round freedom of man. Here he has 
strongly emphasized the need of developing the material side of our 
civilization. Here also, he stdmits that “Economic interpre¬ 
tation of History” is the greatest motive factor in human 
society, therefore he speaks of “more bread, more opportunity 
for everybody”. Also he exposes the class-character of 
patriotism of those who shout for liberty. “Slaves want 
power to make slaves” is a psychological truth, and is this 
not the mentality of our patriots? 

• 

Where is that broad-hearted man who is apt to forget 
even his own body in meditating over the beauty and 
glory of the Divine? Those who are such are but a 
handful in comparison to the population of the whole of 
India; and in order that these men may attain to their 
salvation, will the millions and millions of men and women 
of India have to be crushed under the wheel of the present- 
day society and religion? 

And what good can come out of such a crushing ? 

Works: Voi. TV, P. 337^8. 

He crittcisea the action of those handful of men who for 
their own development will crush the major portion of their 
own people. Inversely he advocates the Marxian maxim— 
“greateal g^d to the largest number”. 
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Secondly, as I have written before# I do not expect any* 
thing* from the rich people of India. It is best to work 
among the youth in whom lies our hope—patiently# 
steadily and without noise. 

Now about work. From the day when education and 
culture# etc., began to spread gradually from patricians to 
plebeians, grew the distinction between the modern 
civilisation as of Western countries, and the ancient civi¬ 
lisation as of India, Egypt, Rome, etc. I see it before my 
eyes, a nation is advanced in proportion as education and 
intelligence spread among the masses. The chief cause 
of India’s ruin has been the monopolising of the whole 
education ^nd intelligence of the larid, by dint of pride and 
royal authority, among a handful of men. If we are to 
rise again, we shall have to do it in the same way, i.e., 
by spreading education among the masses. A great fuss 
has been made for half a century about social reform. 
Travelling through various places of India these last ten 
years, I observed the country full of social reform 
associations. But I did not find one association for them 
by sucking whose blood the people known as “gentlemen,” 
have become and continue to be gentlemen I 

Works: m IV, P. 425. 

Swamiji again emphasises the fact that no good will come 
out of running after the rich people. He had his bitter ex¬ 
perience in this matter. 

Later, in a few words he sketches the development of 
education and culture in world’s history. In ancient and 
feudal times education with its corollary culture, were con¬ 
fined amongst a selected few who were recruited generally 
from the affluent classes. The initiates of Stm and Academy 
in Greece and of Taxila in India of ancient time were drawn from 
the wealthy classes. It is said that Brahmavidya was first 
confined in ancient India amongst the Kshatriyas—^the 
ruling class, With the rise of monasticism, education became 
the monopoly of the monks,^—again a selected group* The 
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monks of Cluny and Claviteaux and of other cloisters in 
Europe, and of Nalanda, Vikramsila Sovnapuri and Jagaddal 
viharas and elsewhere in India, were the repositories of learning 
in Dark or Middle Ages of those lands. Only in quite modern 
time, education is becoming popular. The modern educationists 
and the sociologists are advocating compulsory education of 
all as the means of uplifting and advancing a people, llere, 
Swamiji is trenchant in his criticism of those who talk of 
saving the society and country yet will not go to the masses 
to uplift them in any way. By “India” our “gentlemen” 
think of their own class only! Swamiji is referring to these 
eatploiters. 


Education, education, education alone! Travelling through 
many cities of Europe and observing in them the com¬ 
forts and education of even the poor people, there was 
brought to my mind the state of our own poor people and 
I used to shed tears. What made the difference? 
Education was the answer I got. Through education, faith 
in one's own self, and through faith in one’s own self 
the inherent Brahman is waking up in them, while the 
Brahman in us is gradually becoming dormant. 

Works: Vol. W, F. 416. 

T 

I 

Let each one of us pray day and night for the down¬ 
trodden millions in India who are held fast by poverty, 
priestcraft and tyranny—pray day and night for them, 
I care more to preach religion to them than to the high 
and the rich. I am no metaphysician, no philosopher, nay, 
no saint. But I am poor, I love the poor. I see what 
they call the poor of this country, and how many there 
are who feel for them! What an immense difference in 
India! Who feels there for the two hundred millions of 
men and women sunken for ever in poverty and 
ignorance? Where is the way out? Who feels for 
them? They cannot find light or education. Who will 
bring" the light to them—^who will travel from door to 
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door bringing education to them? Let these people be 
your God—^think of them, work for them, pray for 
them incessantly—the Lord will show you the way. 
Him I call a Mahatman (great soul) whose heart bleeds 
for the poor, otherwise he is a Duratman (wicked soul). 
Let us unite our wills in continued prayer for their good. 

Vol F, P. 45. 

ti 

In these epistles Swamiji is referring to the attitude of the 
social reformers. In his lifetime social reformation move¬ 
ment was most active in India. But this criticism can be 
applied to the present-day political reformers and revolu¬ 
tionists of latter days as well. All of them have been moving 
in a circle. To them, India means their own class or group, 
hence he is pointing out that "the nation lives in the cottages". 
It seems that he was the first public man to point out that 
the fate of the Indian nation depends upon the condition of 
its masses. His cry in this respect is the same as that of the 
social-revolutionaries of the West. He did not chew the cud 
of mid-Victorian ideologies, hence his opinions in this res¬ 
pect seem so similar to that of the twentieth century 
Occidental social-revolutionaries. 

So long as the millions live in hunger and ignorance, I 
hold every man a traitor who, having been educated at 
their expense, pays not the least heed to them! I call 
those men who strut about in their finery, having got all 
their money by grinding the poor, wretches, so long as 
they do not do anything for those two hundred millions 
who are now no better than hungry savages! 

Works: Vo}. V, P. 4S, 


Swamiji is denouncing the propertied classes for their 
exploiting policies towards the poorer classes. He is 
denouncing the class-spirit of the capitalist and bourgeois 
classes who do nothing to those whom th^ exploit, and on 
whom they thrive! 
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For the luxuiy of a handful of the rich, let millions of 
men and women remain submerged in the hell of want and 
abysmal depth of ignorance, for if they get wealth and 
education, society will bp upset! 

Who constitute society? The millions, or you, I, and a 
few others of the upper classes ? 

Works: Vol. V, P. 110. 

Swamiji defended the plea of the social-revolutionaries of 
his time. 

Intelligence must not remain the monopoly of the cultured 
few; it will be disseminated from higher to lower classes. 
Education is coming, and compulsory education will 
follow. The immense power of our people for work 
must be utilised. India’s potentialities are great, and 
will be called forth. 

Works: Vol. V, P. 129. 

Swamiji again is pleading the cause of egialitarianism in 
society. 

I consider that the great national sin is the neglect of the 
masses, and that is. one of the causes of our downfall. 
No amount of politics would be of any avail until the 
masses in India are once more well educated, well fed, and 
well cared for. They pay for our education, they build 
our temples, but in return they get kicks. They are prac¬ 
tically our slaves. If we want to regenerate India, we 
must work for them. 

Works: Vol. V, P. 152. 

He is criticising the class-character of Indian politics. So 
long ago, he detected the true nature of Indian nationalist 
politics. 

The one problem you have is to give to the masses their 
rights. You have the gfreatest religion which the world 
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ever saw", and you feed the masses with stuff and non¬ 
sense. 

Works: Vol. V, P. JS3, 

Swamiji is clearly denouncing the exploiting policy of the- 
upper strata of the Indian Society towards the masses. He 
says in different words that instead of humanising the masses 
with the help of their religion, the masses are being exploited 
and humbugged in evQryw&y. Even religion has become a 
capitalist proposition. He is hinting at it. 

The mass of people in our country is like the sleeping 
Leviathan. The education imparted by the present 
University system reaches to one or two per cent, of the 
masses only. And even those who get that, do not 
succeed in their endeavours of doing any good to their 
country. 

Try to have their (masses) eyes opened as to what has 
taken place or is taking place in different countries, what 
this world is like, and so forth. You have got lots of 
poor and ignorant folk there. Go to their cottages, from 
door to door, in the evening, at noon, any time, and open 
their eyes. 

Swamiji strongly urges the youth of India to carry on a 
vigorous propaganda for upliftment of the masses. His 
suggestions for this kind of work fall in line with the work 
of the Russian youth done before the rise of New Russia, and 
the work of the Chinese youth of the present genera¬ 
tion. 

There is some chance if you can impart education to the 
masses. Is there a gpreater strength than that of know¬ 
ledge? Can you give them education? Name me the 
country where rich men ever helped anybody! In all 
countries it is the middle classes that do all great works. 
Teach some boys and girls of the. peasant classes the 
rudiments of learning and infuse a number of ideas into 
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their brains. Afterwards the peasants of each village 
will collect funds and have one of these in their viUage. 

“One must raise oneself by one's own exer¬ 
tions”—^this holds good in all spheres. We help them 
to help themselves. That they are supplying you with 
your daily bread, is a real bit of work done. The moment 
they will come to understand their own condition and feel 
the necessity of help and improvement, know that your 
work is taking effect and is in the right direction. While 
the little good that the moneyed classes, out of pity, do 
to the poor, does not last, and ultimately it does nothing 
but harm to both parties. The peasants and labouring 
classes are in a moribund condition, so what is needed is 
that the moneyed people will only help them to regain 
their vitality, and nothing more. Then leave the peasants 
arid labourers to look to their own problem, to grapple 
with and solve it. 

Worksi Vol, Vh Pp- 38€‘387. 

But know for certain that absolutely nothing can be done 
to improve the state of things, unless there is spread of 
education first among the women and the masses. 

Ah, if even we shrink from working out the salvation of 
the sinful, the heavy l^den, the humiliated, and the afflic¬ 
ted in soul, who else are to take care of them in this 
world ? 

Long ago, when the talk about national question was 
a monopoly of a few of the elite of the society, Swamiji has 
given a practical program to the youth to raise the masses 
as the sine qm non of India’s national advancement. But how 
many has heatken to it? 

Everything requires to be changed a little according to 
place, time and dvilisatiun, 


Works: m YU, P. 13L 
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And so the whole country has been plunged to the utmost 
'depths of meanness, cowardice and ignorance. These men 
have to be uplifted; words of hope and faith have to be 
proclaimed to them. We have to tell them, “You are also 
men like us and you have all the rights that we have”. 

Swamiji is here delineating the mentality of the people as 
he saw them during his wide travel all over the country. 
Ages-Iong slavery engendered this character in the minds 
of the Indians about whom Megasthenes spoke so 
highly. 

The peasant, the shoemaker, the sweeper, and such other 
lower classes of India have much greater capacity for work 
and self-reliance than you. They have been silently work¬ 
ing through long ages, and producing the entire wealth 
of the land, without a word of complaint. Very soon 
they will get above you in position. Gradually capital is 
drifting into their hands, and they are not so much troubled 
with wants as you are. Modern education has changed 
your fashion, but new avenues of wealth lie yet undis¬ 
covered for want of the inventive genius. You have so 
long oppressed these forbearing masses; now is the time 
for their retribution. And you will become extinct in your 
vain search for employment, making it the be-all and end-' 
all of your life. 

Works : Voi. VIU P. 146. 

Swamiji is speaking about the potentialities of the masses. 
Those who have identified themselves with the cause of the 
toiling masses of India and work with them, know it to be 
the truth. 

Later, he prophesises about the future condition of the petty- 
bourgeois class which has already begun to take place.* The 
latter said that on account of the economic stress after the 
first world war, the poor middle class became gradmilly 


2. Vide K. Kautsky: ''Proletarian Revolutkin”. 
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proietarianized 1 They became pay-earners, and some of 
them went down as wage-earners. Caste-distinction is 
preventing this class in India from being class-conscious as 
yet and to throw their lot openly with the Proletariate 1 

f 

Never mind if they have not read a few books like you— 
if they have not acquired your tailor-made civilisation^ 
What do these matter ? But they are the backbone of the 
nation in all countries. If these lower classes stop work,, 
from where will you get your food and clothing? If the 
sweepers of Calcutta stop work a day, it creates a panic; 
and if they strike for three days, the whole town will be 
depopulated by the outbreak of epidengiics. If the 
labourers stop work, your supply of food and clothes also 
stops. And you regard them as low-class people and 
vaunt your own culture! 

Engrossed in the struggle for existence, they had not the 
opportunity for the awakening of knowledge. They have 
worked so long uniformly like machines guided by human 
intelligence, and the clever educated section have taken 
substantial part of the fruits of their labour. In every 
country this has been the case. But times have changed. 
The lower classes are gradually awakening to this fact and 
making a united fifont against this, determined to exact 
their legitimate dues. The masses of Europe and America 
have been the first to awaken and have already begun the 
fight. Signs of this awakening have shown themselves 
in India, too, as is evident from the number of strikes- 
among the lower classes now-a-days. The upper classes 
will no longer be able to repress the lower, try they ever 
so much. The well-being of the higher classes now lies 
in helping the lower to get their legitimate rights. 
Therefore I say, set yourselves to the task of spreading 
education among the masses. Tell them, and make them 
understand, ‘^You are our brothers^—a pait and parcel 
of our bodies, and we love you and never hate you”. If 
they receive this sympathy from you, their enthusiasm for 
work will be increased a hundredfold. Kindle their 
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knowledge with the help of modern science. Teach them, 
history, geography, science, literature, and along with 
these the profound truths of religion. In exchange for 
that teaching, the poverty of the teachers will also dis¬ 
appear. By mutual exchange both parties will become 
friendly to each other. 

Works: Vol. VU, Pp, 146-1^^ 

Be you my helpers in this work. Go from village to 
village, from one portion of the country to another,, 
and preach this message of fearlessness to all, from 
the Brahmin to the Chandala. Tell each and all that 
infinite ^ power resides within them, that they are 
sharers of immortal Bliss. Thus rouse up the Rajas within 
them—make them fit for the struggle for existence, and 
then speak to them about salvation. First make the 
people of the country stand on their legs by rousing their 
inner power* first let them learn to have good food and 
clothes and plenty of enjoyment—then tell them how to^ 
be free from this bondage of enjoyment. 

Laziness, meanness and hypocrisy have covered the 
whole length and breadth of the country. Can an intelli¬ 
gent man look on all this and remain quiet ? Does it not 
bring tears to the eyes? 

Works: Vol. VII, P. ISO.. 

Swamiji’s exhortation to the youth of the country has not 
been heeded. On the contrary, the Bourgeois-Nationalists 
of the Indian National Congress though advocates mass 
education, yet have got peculiar way of their own. Their 
ideology garbled with Tolstoyanism, which in its last 
analysis is the vested interest of their class, makes them 
believe in Ahimsa. And that in a country full of Tamos generated 
by a thousand years of slavery. The Zakir Hussein Committee 
report drawn in Wardha in 1938, says, '‘As the Indian nation 
has adopted non-violence as the method for achieving all¬ 
round freedom, Indian children would need to be taught 
superiority of non-violence over violence (p. 8), that a simple 
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outUtid of Indian history should be given.and that 

<emphasis should be laid on the ideals of love, truth and justice 
and on lessons Virawn from life showing the superiority of 
truth and non-violence in all its phases and its con¬ 
comitant virtues over * violence and deceit”. Dr, P. V. 
Kane in his presidential speech at the Indian History 
Congress, 1953, has criticized tihat “such a text-book be guilty of 
suppressio veri and suggestio falsi'*. Further, he says “I believe 
that no honest history can be written about Indian history 
based on the principles stated in the report referred to above, 
particularly for the period from about 1200 A.D. to 
1920 A.D. 

To-day, the powers that be, are starting basic educational 
schools on the basis of that ideal. There, the education 
centres around Spinning at the beginning. On this 
program, the fundamentals of Experimental Pedagogy is 
ignored. Party idealism in the name of basic education of 
the masses is being propagated. Thus, basic education is 
being officialized as the vehicle of party interest. Alsp, a 
false interpretation is being given of Indian civilisation. The 
spirit of Mahabharata, Ramayana, Gita, and Chandi are 
denied as if the ancient Indian seers and religious sages were 
inspired in their lives by Tdlstoyanism imported from Russia, 
where it is unworkable! Swamiji has deplored this slave- 
mentality of the Indians. 


SAYINGS ON WOMEN 

I have never seen women™ elsewhere as cultured and 
educated as they are here. Well-educated men there are 
in our country, but you will scarcely find anywhere women 
like those here. It is indeed true, that **thc Goddess 
Herself lives in the houses of virtuous men as Lakshmi”. 
I have seen thousands of women here whose hearts are as 
pure and stainless as snow. Oh, how free^ they are 1 It 
is they who control social and civic duties^ Schools and 
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colleges are ftjll of women, and in our country women, 
cannot be safely allowed to walk in the streets! Their 
kindness to me is immeasurable. Since I came here I 
have been welcomed by them to their houses. They are 
providing me with food, arranging for my lectures, taking 
me to market, and doing everything for my comfort and 
convenience. I shall never be able to repay, in the least 
the deep debt of gratitude I owe to them. 

Do you know who is the real “Shakti-worshipper” ? *It 
is he who knows that Grod is the Omnipresent Force in the 
universe, and sees in women the manifestation of the Force. 
Many men here look upon their women in this light. 
Manu, again, has said that gods bless those families where 
women are happy and well-treated. Here men treat 
their women as well as can be desired, and hence they 
are so prosperous, so learned, so free arid so energetic. 
But why is it that we are slavish, miserable and dead? 
The answer is obvious. 

And how pure and chaste are they here 1 Few women are 
married before twenty or twenty-five, and they are as free 
as the birds in the air. They go to market, school and 
college, earn money and do all kinds of work. Those who 
are well-to-do devote themselves to doing good to the 
poor. And what are we doing? We are very regular in 
marrying our girls at eleven years of age lest they should 
become corrupt and immoral. What does our Manu 
enjoin? “Daughters should be supported and educated 
with as much care and attention as the sons”. As sons 
should be married after observing Brahmacharya up to the 
thirtieth year, so daughters also must observe Brahma¬ 
charya and be educated by their parents. But what are 
we actually doing? Can you better the condition of your 
women? Then there will be hope for your well-being- 
Otherwise you will remain as backward as you are 
now. 

Works: m V, Pp, 21-23. 
Things are changing in India as well. In mediaeval Enrope» 
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girls used to be married in comparatively early ages. A 
queen of Denmark was married at the age of ten. The Black 
Prince of England was born when his mother was sixteen 
years of age! 

In India the economic condition is changing the life of the 
present-day man and woman. 

What do I find in' America and Europe ?—^the worship 
of Shakti, the worship of Power. Yet they worship Her 
ignorantly through sense-gratification. Imagine, then, 
what a lot of good they will achieve who will worship Her 
with all purity, in a S'ccttvika spirit, looking upon Her as 
their mother! 

Works: VoL VII, F, 417. 

I now see it all. Brother, ~ 

“The gods are pleased where the women are held 
in esteem’*—says the old Manu. We are horrible 

sinners, and our degradation is due to our calling women 
“despicable worms”, “gateways to hell”, and so forth. 

_The Lord has said, ^ ^ fRR 3:?! stT 

—“Thou art the woman, Thou art-the man, Thou art 
the boy and the girl as well”. {Shvetashmaiara Upa.) 
And we on our part jtre crying, —“Be off, 

thou outcast 1” qr W&ar ^ etc.—“Who has made 

the bewitching woman” ? 

Works: Vol. VI, P. 224. 

Tribal custom ossified in feudal days degraded the status of 
woman in Indian society. When in post-Vedic days, some 
pleaded for equal right of inheritance between a son and a 
daughter^ Yaska refuted it by referring to the Vedic custom 
(Nirukta). In present-day India women are competing with 
men in every sphere of life’s activity. Economic change 
motivates change in society. 

Still on this sacred soil of India, this land of Sita and 
Savitri, among women may be found such character, such 
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spirit of service, such affection, compassion, contentment 
and reverence, as I could not find anywhere else in the 
world! In the West, the women did not very often seem 
to me to be women at all, they appeared to be quite the 
replicas of men! Driving vehicles, drudging in offices, 
attending schools, doing professorial duties! In India 
alone the sight of feminine mddesty and reserve soothes 
the eye! With such materials of great promise, you could 
not, alas work out their uplift I You did not try to infuse 
the light of knowledge into them! For if they get the 
right sort of education, they may well turn out to be the 
ideal women in the world. 

Works: Vol. VI, P. 446, 

Educate your women first and leave them to themselves; 
then they will tell you what reforms are necessary for 
them. In matters concerning them, who are you? 

Works: Vol. VI, P. 81. 

Liberty is the first condition of growth. It is wrong, a 
thousand times wrong, if any of you dares to say, "I will 

work out the salvation of this woman or child’^.Hands 

off! They will solve their own problems. 

Works: Vol. Ill, P. 246. 


Thoughts on marriageabi,® age : 

Once, Swamiji was asked about his opinion about early marriage. 

And he gave the following reply; 

'‘Amongst the educated classes in Bengal, the custom of 
marrying their boys too early is dying out gradually. The 
girls are also given in marriage a year or two older than 
before, but that has been under compulsion—from 
pecuniary want. Whatever might be the reason for it, 

the age of marrying girls should be raised still higher. 

The rulers passed the Age of Consent Bill prohibiting a 
man under the threat of penalty to live with a girl of 
twelve years, and at once all these so-called leaders of your 
religion raised a tremendous hue and cry against it, 
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Sounding the alarm, '^Alas, our religion is lost’M As if 
religion consists in making a girl a mother at the age of 
twelve or thirteen! 

Then the question was asked that in his opinion, both men 
and women should be married at an advanced age. Swamiji 
answered in the affirmative. He answered thus: 

Certainly. But education should be imparted along with 

it, otherwise irregularity and corruption will ensue.We 

want that education by which character is formed, strength 
of mind is increased, the intellect is expanded, and by 
which one can stand on one’s own feet. 

Then the question was raised that we will have to reform 
our women in many ways. Swamiji answered; 

With such an Education women will solve their own 
problems. They have all the time been trained in help¬ 
lessness, servile dependence on others, and so they are 
good only to weep their eyes out at the slightest approach 
of a mishap or danger. Along with other things they 
should acquire th^ spirit of valour and heroism. In the 
present day it has become necessary for them also to 
learn self-defence. See how grand was the Queen of 
Jhansi! 

Then the question was raised that his advice was a quite new 
departure, and it would take a very long time yet to train 
Our women in that way. Swamiji answered: 

Anyhow, we have to try our best. We have not only to 
teach them but to teach ourselves also, 

W^ks : Va. V, Pp. 2S6-259, 

In a question put to Swamiji whether he entirely satisfied 
with the position of women in Indian Society as existed then, 
he answered: 
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By no means, but our right of interference is limited 
entirely to giving education. Women must be put in a 
position to solve their own problems in their own way. 
No one can or ought to do this for them. And our Irklian 
women are as capable of doing it as any in the 
world. 

Again, could anything be more complete than the equality 
of boys and girls in our old forest universities? Read our 
Sanskrit dramas^—read the story of Shakuntala, and 
see if Tennyson’s ‘Princess' has anything to teach us I 

Then the question was asked whether our women have pro¬ 
blems at all? Swamiji answered: 

Of course, they have many and grave problems, but none 
that are not to be solved by that magic word ‘education** 
The true education, however, is not yet conceived of 
amongst us. 

Works: Vof. V. P, 16U 

Just as Swamiji wanted in his days, the Indian women of 
today are discussing problems of their own in conferences. 
They are taking part in social and national problems of 
their days. The age-limit for marriage has already been 
fixed by Sharda Act during the British regime. At present, 
a bill is in the anvil of the National Parliament covering 
the age-limit for marriage, inter-marriage and the right of 
inheritance in paternal property by the daughters. A sym¬ 
pathetic and liberal-minded government is sure to give 
economic emancipation of Indian women in every sphere of 
life. Willynilly, that is going to take place in near 
future. 
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APPENDIX 


A few informations omitted while discussing about the “Family 
Pedigree” are inserted here. Our father while practising in 
Lahore in about 1876-77 instituted the Bengalee festival called 
Swiidiya Durgotsav amongst the Bengalee colony for the first 
tittle. He took the leading part and bore a considerable part of 
expense in inaugurating the Bengal national religious festival 
there* The Pujah was performed in ghat (earthen jar) and in 
pot (picture). It seems that Bengalee image-makers were not 
available there at that time. Bisvanath wrote to ,our mother 
about it From this it is clear that Bisvanath was liberal in 
his religious views. He respected the religion in which he was 
born, and honored the other persuations as well. 

Again, we have talked of Swamiji’s love for the country and 
of his ideal of “Mother India” that was similar with that of 
Bankimchandra as delineated in Amnda Motth and in Kamda 
Kmter Daptar, The source of this trait is to be traced in early 
environmental factors^ We have said that Swamiji used to 
frequent the Hifidm Miohamela also called National MaJmnela 
established by Nabagopal Mitra, We have also mentioned that 
the ladies of our family used to send hand-made articles as 
exhibits at the annual Mahamela* Sri Mahendranath throws 
some light on this matter of close association. Nabagopal Mitra 
belonged to the Thanthania Mitra family, and he was a grandson 
of the Simulia Datta family through a female line. On this 
account, Sri Mahendranath says, that on the occasion of social 
fuiictiotts, the Mitras used to invite the Datta family, and he 
used to go to the Mitras’ in response to the invitation. 

Sri Mahendranath further says, that in that time, the influence 
of Nabagc^ and that of Keshubchandra, was uppermost in the 
mind of the youth of flie time. Naturally, Narendra fell under 
the influence of the both. Again, Sri Mahendranath says that 
Harendranath used to read assiduously the books of Bankim- 
Chandra. This is verified by the communication of Sri Hem- 
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Chandra Ghosc published beforehand, that Swamiji told him and 
his associates to read "^Bankimchandra and Bankimchandra", 
Further, it is to be noted here, that the writer in his younger 
days found a copy of Jogendranath Vidyabhusan's Atmotsar^ 
Charitabali (Ivives of martyrs) and a torn copy of Bankim- 
chandra’s Durgeshnandini among the old books of family 
collection. 

From all these evidences it is clear that Swamiji, while in his 
teens, was familiar with the patriotic Bengalee literature of the 
time. Thus, he imbibed positive patriotic feeling through the 
environment in which he moved, 

Another information is to be given here. While Narendranath 
left his fanfily for good, he d^osited his musical instrument 
Tumboura (colloquial Tanpum) with our relative Dr. Ram- 
chandra Datta who was then learning vocal music from an ostad. 
This fact was heard repeatedly by the author from his mother. 
Dater on, when Ramchandra settled down as a sehoit of the 
Ramakrishna Sarnadhi Mandir at his garden at Kakurgachi named 
Yogodyarit he took two tambouras with him to that place. The 
one was a very big one, made out of darkish-colored gourd, and 
the other was a smaller one and of brownish-color. 

When the writer came of age and used to frequent the Yogodyan, 
he, seeing the bigger tamboura being used by Suresh (a disciple 
of Ramchandra) who was a musician, exclaimed, "This is my 
brother’s tamboura”. But Suresh and Kali (another disciple) 
both assured the writer, that the bigger one belonged to their 
guru. Hence, the smaller one must have belonged to Narendra¬ 
nath. 

Sri Mahendranath says that Narendranath used to learn fakJvwai 
playing at Beni ostad's place. Hence, we never saw ainy pakhwaj 
of his at our place. Mahendranath further says, that tihe tam¬ 
boura and the pakhwaj that are at the Bdiur Math, are the 
property of the Math. The writer has seen Swami Nirmalananda 
and Swami Saradananda playing and singing with those instru¬ 
ments. 

Again, some mistakes have crept in the geneology as delineated 
in the text. The fifth child of our parents was a daughter who 
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died in infancy. Thus Narendranath had four sisters and one 
brotl^r preceding him. He was the sixth child of our parents. 
This has been corrected by Sri Mahendranath. Further, our 
younger uncle Taraknath had a son by his first wife. But the 
wife died when the child was a few months old. Our mother 
nursed the baby. But the baby died after some months of its 
birth, it was narrated by our mother, that when the baby was 
six months, old, arrangement was made for Annetprasam 
cerei^ny.’ When Kaliprasad, the grand-father was entering the 
Thakm'ghar (deity-room) to perform Nmdimukh sroddha as 
prtqjaratory to Annaprasana, Taraknath then being a staunch 
Brahmo, intervened and objected to the performance of the 
sraddha. Tlie child died sometime after that. He had six 
daughters by his second wife all of whom have pass^ away. 

Another fact is to be mentioned here. When Narendranath 
became famous in the U, S. A. as Swami Vivekananda, Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore, the Pradhanctcharya of the Brahmo Samaj 
sent a congratulatory letter to the Datta family of 3, Gour Mohan 
Mukherjee Street, stating, that “one of the members of your 
family has become famous in America”. We were then living 
in 7, Ramtanu Bose's Lane. The letter fell in the hands of our 
cousin, Amritalal Datta (Habu Babu) who at last confessed to 
Haramohan Mitra, that *^not understanding the value of the 
letter, he has destroyed it in an absent-minded way”. 

Another seeming error has crept in the same chapter when some 
notable Dattas of the past have been enumerated. Late Nagen- 
dranath Vasu Prachya Vidyamava has said, that it was Vyas 
Sinha who was cut into two by the king V^alasena. At the 
same rime the whole family of Jadav Datta i.e., he with his ten 
sons and seven grandsons were put to the sword by Vallalasena 
for not accepting Kulinism in Saka 1061=1139 A.D. Many of 
rile Dattas and others fled to East Bengal after this holocaiust 
(vide *‘tJttar-Rarhi Kayastha Kahda. P. 36). 

Another error has crept inadvertently in P. 276: “Nabagopal 
Ghos4^* should be *'Nahagqpal 
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